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No. 770 S. 

Dated Lahore, 7th July 1875. 



From 



W. M. YOUNG, EsQuiRB, 
Settlement Secy, to Financial Commissioner, 

Punjab* 



To 



T. H. THORNTON, Esquire, D.C.L., 

Secretary to Oovemm£nt, Punjab. 
I AM desired to forw^ard herewith the final report on the Revised 

Report on ihe Settlement Settlement of Kangra District by Mr. J. B.LyaU, 
of the K^gra District. Settlement Officer. 

Some account of the delay which has occurred in the submission 
of this report must first be given. 

In November 1869, when Mr. Lyall contemplated taking furlough, 
the sanction of Qovemment was accorded to his sending in the report 
within three months after his arrival in England. Mr. Lyall reached 
England in December 1869, so the report was duo in April But 
Mr. Lyall was unable to fulfil his pledge, and when he returned to 
India, at the beginning of 1872, the report had not been received. 
Mr. Lyall was appointed, on his return, to the office of Settlement 
Commissioner, and found it difficult to complete the report in conse- 
quence of his new duties. He was relieved of the office of Settlement 
Commissioner for one month by orders of Qovemment, and finally 
the report was copied and submitted to the Financial Commissioner 
in October 1872. 

From that time until September 1873, the report was in the 
Financial Commissioner's hands, but owing to pressure of work he had 
no time to review it. The report was, moreover, a very voluminous 
one, and in September 1873 the Financial Commissioner asked 
permission to have it printed before submission to Government, which 
request was acceded to. 

The printing which it was expected would take one month only, 
occupied ten months, and the report was not in the Financial Commis- 
sioner's hands again until August 1874. 
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Since that time the Financial Commissioner can only plead 
constant pressure of current duties for his not having reviewed the report 
earlier. As no assessments were made in Kdngra, he considered 
that the postponement of other duties with the object of disposing of 
the report was less necessary than if assessments had been involved in 
the Settlement. While regretting much the delay which has occurred, 
he cannot therefore charge himself with having allowed work of a less 
important nature to interfere with the submission of the report to 
Government. 

2. The operation of this re-settlement, which was undertaken in 
t>ara 1.— Extent of the 1865, extended only to a revision of the record of 

oper&tion^. rights and to the collection of accurate statistics 

©f cultivation and resources, and did not comprise a re-assessment of 
the revenue, as the term of the Eegular Settlement made by Mr. 
Barnes d^oes not expire till 1879. 

3. The sanction of Government to the preparation of a record of 

rights in Kdngra was conveyed in your No. 

of nlhter^'*''' ""^ ''"^"''"'^ 508 dated 13th July 1865. Upon receipt of this 

letter, Colonel Lake, the Financial Commissioner, 
j^^ssolbd a set of instructions in his No. 3048 dated 21st July 1865, to 
the Settlement Commissioner, for the guidance of the Settlement Officer, 
which, as they have fiot hitherto been reported to Government, are here 
given at letigth. 

instrnetion« for the Set- ^- ^fter stating that the Settlement of 

tliemexit Officer's guidance, the various parganahs should be taken up in the 

following order : — 

Kdngra, 

Niirpur, 

Dera, 

Hamirpur, 

Kullu» 

Colonel Lake proceedi^ as follows :-— 

" As pointed out by Mr. Lyall, it is of great importance to disarm 
the suspicions of the people who in the hills are particularly distrustful 
of all new measures, and to make them understand thoroughly that the 
assessments will remain unaltered, and that the only object is to perfect 
the record of rights which experience has shown was very imperfectly 
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made at the last Settlement, and to give parties yi opportunity of obtain- 
ing the acknowledgment of right which, owing to their own neglect or 
the carelessness of Settlement subordinates, was overlooked. 

'' Among these omissions I may note as some of the more serious 
the following : — 

" 1. Want of uniform standard of measure, the size of the 
ghum&os varying somewhat almost in every different 
village. 

" 2. — Want of shajrahs or maps. 

" 3. — Defective preparation of khasrah in many cases, so that 
instead of being a register of fields or group of fields 
contiguous to each other, it was rather a register of 
holdings made up of plots distant from each other. 

" 4 — Omission to record the rights of parties to ' kharetars,' 
or lands preserved for grass, on which the lien of 
individuals has been as well maintained as on cultivated 
lands. The records of the district oflSce will show that 
this is a most fruitful source of dispute, and the experi- 
ence almost of every officer who has been called upon to 
adjudicate such disputes will bear me out in saying that 
they are most unsatisfactory to settle. The tenure is 
somewhat complicated, because while certain indivi- 
duals have a right to the first crop of grass which is cut, 
others besides them have a right to graze on the land 
after the first crop is cut. 

" 5. — The distribution of the Government demand in a village 
was determined rather with reference to customary 
payments heretofore in force than to the area and 
productiveness of the several holdings. 

" 6. — Want of care in recording the names of all the co-sharers 
in a proprietary holding, in many cases the name of the 
chief representative of the family being only recorded. 

" 7. — Imperfect record as to the tenure of tenants, whether 
with a right of occupancy or mere tenants-at-will. 

" There are also many other questions :which have subsequently 
arisen^ such as the demarcation of boundaries of hamlets, and of the 
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pf the distxiet; and the second to the provinces of Kulu, Ldhaul and 
Spit], or the eastern portion. To each of these parts apparently were 
to have been devoted two headings, the first comprising a description 
pf the country, a sketch of its history, and an account of the manners 
and customs of its inhabitants ; and the second, a report of the mode in 
ii^hich the Regular Settlement was affected. 

6. In regard to Kdngra proper, this design was carried out in 
Arrangement of Mr.Bames' ^r. Barnes' report, but the only notice of the 
'^IP^^ provinces of Kulu, Ldhaul and Spiti is that 

which is contained under the second heading, and this is brief. 
Mr. Barnes intended to have submitted a separate report on the charac- 
teristics and history of Kulu, but did not accomplish this intention. 

Paragraph 4.— Division of 7. Mr. Lyall divides thp district into 

the District. three tracts— 

1. — Kangra proper (including taliika Bangdhal), 
2. — Kulu and Seordj. 
3.-— Ldhaul and Spiti 

In Part I of his report, which is descriptive and historical, a 
separate chapter is alloted to each of these tracts. Part II gives a 
Ascription of Settlement operations in the three tracts collectively. 

8. In regard to the history and description of Kdngra proper, 

, History and description ^r. Lyall finds the ground pre-occupied by 
of Kangra Proper. ^j^^ exhaustive report of his predecessor, and 

his remarks in the 1st chapter are, therefore, principally directed to 
such topics as the lapse of time since the Regular Settlement has brought 
into prominence, and to the statistics gained at the present Settlement. 

9. In Chapters II and III, which give the history and character- 
History and characteris- isticsof Kulu and of Lahaul and Spiti, Mr. Lyall 

|iica of Kulu. treads upon new ground, and these chapters 

are a valuable addition to Mr. Barnes' interesting account of Kangra 
proper, and, together with that account, form a complete history of 
jbhe scattered tract composing the Kdngra District. 

10. The revenue survey liad been closed when Mr. Barnes wrote 
Paragraph 2.-Areaolthe ^^ report. It had not been .extended to the 

pistrict. whole of taluka Bangdhal, nor ta the provinces 

f^ JS(Ulu> Mhai4 AKul Spiti. In calculating the total area of the District 



Mr. Lyall has taken the areas of the reyenue survey for such villages na 
have been surveyed, and has added to the totals of these areas the areas 
obtained from the Great Trigonometrical Survey Office for the rest 
of the District. Mr. Barnes' hill areas were mere guesses, and the total 
now given of 8,988 square miles for the whole District, is a nearer 
approach to the truth than has yet been arrived at. This exceeds 
Mr. Barnes' estimate by 1,288 square miles. The area of Kingra 
proper has been reduced by the transfer of taliikas Shahpur-Kandi to 
the Ourd^pur District, and of Basi-Bachertu to the R&jah of Kahlur. 
Making allowance for this, and for certain'errors discovered in Mr. 
Barnes' totals, the area of Kdngra proper differs very slightly from 
that obtained at the Regular Settlement. The large increase in total 
_ , ^ area is, therefore, almost entirely due to the 

FaragraphB 104, 155. "^ 

more correct returns for Eulu, L&haul and Spiti. 



PART I. 
Chapter I— Kangra Proper. 

11. The Settlement operations in Rdngra proper included the four 

TahBfls in which Settle- ^^^^ ^^ KAngra, Nurpur, Hamirpur and 
ment was carried out. Dera, but not the three unsettled j%irs of 

Gulair, Siba, and Nadaun. 

12. The total cultivated area of E&ngra is shown by Mr, Lyall 

Paragraph 69.— Increaee ^ ^^^^ increased from 448,644 acres to 
in cultivation. 539,179 acres, or 20 per cent. He regards 

this increase as more nominal than real. Qreat progress has beeii 
made, but it is more in the way of improvement than extension of 
cultivation. Mr. Barnes' statement, that scarcely a single arable spot 
could be found which was not already tenanted, was, Mr. Lyall thinks^ 
hardly en exaggeration ; and he alleges two causes which have tended 
to restrain the reclamation of such culturable waste as did exist, — first, 
the mutual jealousy of the different families holding land in each 
mauza ; and second, the rule by which the land could not be cleared 
of trees without permission of the District Officer. 

13. To account for the difference in cultivation, Mr. Lyall states 

. ., ,.^ his conviction that the bahud banjar, or 

iWitironi of -who aiffw^&ot* •^ ^ . 

ttnterraced land of the poorest description, 
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which is only cultivated occasionally, escaped measurement to a great 
extent at the Regular Settlement, and has now been included in the 
statistics of cultivation. 

14. The proportion of irrigated to unirrigated area has increased 

Paragraph 62.-Increa8e ^^^^"^ ^3 to 26 per cent. Dofasli land, or land 
in the proportion of irri- yielding two harvests, forms 46 per cent, of 

gated to unirrigated area. , ix* x* mi 

the total cultivation. The proportion m 
individual tracts is much higher. In the Kdngra parganah there is an 
excess of irrigated land over unirrigated, amounting to 20 per cent., 
while 70 per cent is " dofasli." 

15. The crops which are now cultivated differ little from those 

mentioned in Mr. Barnes* report. The most 

Paragraph 62.— Crops cul- ^ n . , , , . , 

tivated. notable improvements have been in the culti- 

Paragraph 64. vation of potatoes and of tea. The acreage 

shown in the statement of crops at page 78 of the report as under 
potatoes is 118 acres, but Mr. Lyall believes that this is much under 
the mark ; when the measurements were made, potatoes were not in 
the ground, and concealment was therefore not difficult. The potatoe 
is cultivated on the slopes of the Dhaola Dhdr, and has quite taken its 
place among the valuable staples of the district. The Gaddis speak of 
it as their " sugar-cane." 

16. The area planted with tea is stated in the report to be 3,257 
Area under tea. acres. The introduction of European entef- 
Paragraph 65. prize in the cultivation of this product, which 

is now proving a success, has made a visible improvement in the 
condition of the people, which is thoroughly appreciated by them. 

17. Several changes have been made in regard to administrative 

^ , , , .^, arrangements and territorial limits. None of 

Paragraph 11.— Changes ® 

in administrative arrange- these changes affected the boundaries of the 
^® old taliikas as fixed by Mr. Barnes. Their 

limits have also been preserved by Mr. Lyall 

aragrap . (with a few necessary exceptions) owing to the 

strong local feelings and prejudices of the hill peasant proprietors. 

The appointment of taliika officers, whether kotwdls, chaudhris, or 

Jdlnungos, apparently dates from the time of the Emperors who, as 

Mr. Lyall thinks, appointed kanungos to 
' talukas seized as imperial demesnes. Similar 
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agencies appear to have been employed by the Rdjahs, the incumbents 

being styled wazirs or kdiths. These offices have been preserved by 

Mr. Lyall in portions of the district, under the title of kotwdl or kdith, 

and his arran^cements were separately reported 
ParAflTapli 198. ^ ^ , 

^ ^ in this office No. 1015 dated 16th October 

1872. 

18. The effect of these arrangements has been to establish a 
„^ zailddr agency on the basis of the primitive 

Effect of the changes. o ^ 

organization of the tal6kas, — a measure at 
nee acceptable to the people and advantageous of Government. 

19. Within the taliikas were sub-divisions which originated in 

Paragraph 13. -Sub-Divi. the time of the Rajahs, and were maintained 
ions within taiakas. -v^^ith more or less modification throughout the 

Vfoghal and Sikh dynasties. These sub-divisions, each comprising a 
lumber of hamlets or isolated holdings, were generally large enough to 

employ a complete set of officials, all servants of the Rdjah by whom they 

were paid, and combining the offices of collectors and administrators. 

These circuits compose the villages or mauzas of the Kiingra District. 

They originated in a fiscal arrangement, not in a communal status^ and 

are very different from the townships of the plains. 

20. The account given by Mr. Lyall of these circuits before the 

Paragraphs i6-.20.-Vaiue ^^^gular Settlement is important as bearing 
of Mr. Lyaira account of upon the question of Government right in waste 

the circuits. . . 

or forests, and it is apparently with the object 
of throwing light upon this question that he has entered so fully into 
their constitution and that of the component hamlets. 

21. These hamlets or holdings, which make up the circuit or 

Paragraph 20.-Originand ^^uza, originated in most cases with a grant 
description of the hamlets or by the Rajah of certain fields or plots of cultur- 

holdings. 

able land. The cultivator stood in the 
position of a crown tenant ; the land was the property of the Rdjah ; 
the most he could claim was a preferential right of cultivation as 
against other comers. The Rdjah was the landlord of his whole "rfij," 
not only in the sense in which everywhere in India the State is to 
some extent the proprietor, but in a stronger degree. Hill R&jahs were 
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addressed as zamindars by the Jlmperora, and 

Paragrapli 25, . . 

. such they virtually were even in respect of 

the arable lands ; for, although there was a general understanding that 

the holder would not be evicted if he paid his rent, there was no 

protection against his eviction of a more secure kind. 



22. Such number of the holdings or of the hamlets composed of 

Paragraph i3.-Forma. several holdings as could be managed by a single 
tion and description of a set of officials was formed into a circuit. The 

circuit. , , 

aspect of such a circuit in the hilly part of 
the district wouLl often be that of a vast tract of mountain with plots 
of cultivation dotted about. Here the holdings would be more compact, 
there they would be more scattered, according to the physical features 
of the country. From the varying physical conditions of these circuits 
resulted, as Mr. Lyall thinks, different ideas regarding the waste, which 
would in some places consist of strips lying among the plots of 
cultivation, and where cultivation was far scattered, of extensive hill 
sides. 



23. There can be no doubt, however, that the landholders were 

Paragraph 20.— Tenure of originally proprietors of their cultivated 
waste lands. lands only. The " pattahs " or leases given by 

the Rajahs were for specific plots or fields, and what interest in the waste 

was possessed at the time of the Regular Settlement by the holders of 

cultivated lands was only of the nature of a right of^ser, either tacitly 

admitted or encroached upon according to circumstances. Mr. Lyall 

says that " prior to the Regular Settlement, all 

Paragraph 21. i i 

unenclosed waste, great or small, was the 
property of the State, and that the rights therein of the cultivators 
or landholders were of the nature of rights of use only," and he believes 
that Mr. Barnes would have concurred in this view. 

'24. When we look to Mr. Barnes' Settlement Report for an 

account of the mode in which the waste was 
treated at the Regular Settlement, we find 
considerable indistinctness. 
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1. Mr Baines says that " extensive wastes and forests are 

Mr. Barnes' Report. generally considered the undi- 

Paragraph 129. vided property of Government." 

From this it would appear as if he reckoned small 
wastes to belong to the landholders. 

2. He treated the holders of land within the circuits as 

Paragraph 27.-Mr. LyaU'a co-parcenary bodies, and imposed 
^^P^'^*^' upon them a joint responsibility 

to which they were strangers, and, to balance this, gave 
the community the right to collect certain items of mis- 
cellaneous rent, the produce of the waste. 

3. In the village administration papers of the Regular Settle- 

ment the waste is usually termed " common land of 
the village " (shiimilat deh) ; sometimes this definition 
is omitted, and then the ownership of the waste is 
left to be inferred from the interests recorded in it. 

4. The question of demarcating large tracts of forest 

for Government was discussed 

during the operations of Mr. 

Barnes' Settlement, but abandoned a])parently from the 

idea that a forest establishment would be expensive, 

and that the expense miffht 

Note, page 27. . . 

be obviated by employing the 

zammdars in the work of conservancy, and ultimately 

every particle of waste from the tops of mountains to 

the river beds was included in the boundaries of the 

circuits. 

25. To what extent Mr. Barnes intended to convey proprietary 

Extent of proprietary right in the wastes to the landholders is even 

nght uncertain. j^^^ uncertain. The wastes were demarcated 

in village boundaries and entered in the administration papers as 

" shdmildt deh," but at the some time the right of Government to all 

trees growing on common land is secured, and the grazing fees payable 

by the Gaddis were claimed for Government. Again, the expression, 

that the extensive wastes and forests are generallj'' considered the 

divided property of Government, seemed to show that Mr. Barnes did 

^ , , , „ not intend entirelv to abandon these wastes. 

Enclosurea of paragraph 28. t^ , . 

Further, m two subsequent letters written in 



Note on page 31. 



1860, Mr. Barnes distinctly combated the notion of his having surren- 
dered the proprietary right of Government, asserting that the adminis- 
tration papers were compiled by the people themselves, and that 
custom was against their claim to the proprietary right. Mr. Lyall 
uses a somewhat similar argument when he says that the entry of 

shamilat deh '' against the wastes were made 
as a matter of course by the amins who, 
trained iu the North- West Provinces Settlements, had recourse to the 
procedure there learnt, by which every plot of land, not being private 
property, came under the heading of " common." 

26. The question, however, came up for discussion in 1852-53 in 
Paragraph 29.— Waste connection with the demand for land for form- 

lands, the property of the 

Tillage. ing tea plantations. Mr. Lyall shows that on 

• several occasions the local officers tried to re-assert the paramount 
claim of Government to the waste, but the Chief Commissioner refused 
to acknowledge the principle, and ruled that the waste lands must be 
held to be the property of the villages, and that no lands could be 
appropriated without consent of the zamindte. This decision was finally 
affirmed by Government in 1863, and Major Lake, then Commissioner 
of the Division, recommended that the boundaries of hamlets within 
mauzas should be defined in the rest of Kdngra proper, as they had been 
at first Settlement in great part of Tahsil Nadaun. The position thus 
taken up, which must be held to represent the views of Government when 
Mr. Lyall began his Settlement, was that the Government had reserved 
in the waste lands only the right to certain forest timber and to certain 
grazing fees, and had surrendered to the zamindars the right in the soil, 
together with the miscellaneous dues, composed of fees levied from 
Giijar herdsmen, quarriers, iron-smelters, netters of falcons, owners of 
water-mills, &c. 

27. The question of the proprietary right in waste land was 

accordiugly thenceforth resolved, so far as 

Forest conservancy. i . i 

Government was concerned, mto the question of 

forest conservancy, inasmuch as the right of Government to forest trees 

was the only basis upon which any interference with the proprietary 

right could be exercised. As this subject is odc which the Financial 

Commissioner considers one of the most important features of the report, 

it will be carri^ to its conclusion in these remarks before the other 

points requiring notice are entered upon. 
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Passing on, then, for the present to paragraph 60 of the report, we 

find an account of the forest administration of 

Paragraph dO. n i -n ^ i -r* • i 

Kangra proper from the Regular to the Kevised 
Settlement. The few restrictions entered by Mr. Barnes in the administra- 
tion papers of the Settlement maintained part of the old forest law 
of the time of the Rajahs. Mr. Bayley's rules contained provision for 
preserving one-third of the forests and for prohibiting grazing and other 
rights of user in the preserved portion. The rules of 1865, sanctioned 
generally by the Government of India, were of a still more stringent 
kind. Mr. Lyall remarks that though these rules do not purport to do 
away with any manorial or proprietary rights of communities or 
individuals which may exist, yet they provide that such rights shall be 
no bar to the exercise of the powers conferred, which are of so sweeping a 
nature that, if enforced to their full extent, they would reduce the 
proprietorship of forest lands by communities or individuals to an almost 
nominal interest. The Government of India in sanctioning the rules 
remarked upon their general terms, and desired that special rules might 
be prepared for each Division suitable to the circumstances of each. 
Such rules were framed on the basis of Mr. Bayley's rules, but they 
refer to the preservation of timber within Government forests more than 
to the powers of Government in regard to undemarcated forests, and 
although they have been applied with more or less stringency ever since, 
the charter of Government right is contained in the Government of 
India rules. 

28. Mr. Lyall might, no doubt, have proceeded to act more in 
Rights of the people in accordance with these rules than he did. It is 
^***®®- clear from the passage above quoted that he 

looked upon them as arbitrary when applied to Kdngra, and he there- 
fore did not propose to re-assert any dormant claim of Government on 
the strength of them ; neither, on the other hand, had he the provisions 

of Section 28 of the Puniab Land Revenue Act 

Section 28. . 

to guide him, which would have, " unless other. 

wise expressly provided," enabled him, had it been expedient to discuss 

the question whether the entry in the Settlement records precluded the 

t. ,^^ ,^. proprietary right of Government in the waste. 

Paragraphs 172-174. ^ *^ i • , , . 

In accordance with the instructions received by 
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Lim, he restored the village boundaries, laid down boundaries of tikahs 
or hamlets, and included the waste in them. He says " the people, as a^ 
rule, were eager to subdivide, as the measure gave them, for the first- 
time, what they felt to be a solid property in the waste, and, moreover, 
did away with the fear they had long entertained that Government was- 
about to take possession on its own account/* 

29. The people were, no doubt, as glad to participate in this work 

as they had been at the Regular Settlement, when 

Acquiescence of the peo- ^, ^ rrw i -n • t i i i . ^ 

pie in the allotmenta. Mr. Barnes says : — " The hill-sides, clothed with 

Paragraph 296— Mr. Bar- fo^est and underwood, where the cattle of ther 

lies' fieport. vicinity had grazed for a thousand years with-' 

out thought of jurisdiction, were now allotted by the contiguous 

villages with the greatest unanimity." Mr. 

Paragraph 27, Note. & & J 

Lyall's commentary upon this is " at the time 
the landholders did not understand that they were in fact partitioning' 
the wastes among themselves, or, as they have often told me, they would 
have quari'elled a great deal over the spoil." 

30. The wastes being thus divided and sub-divided, Mr. LyaH 

turned his attention to the mode in which the 

Bights of Govomment la • i . i 

the forests. Government rights m the forests could be besi 

Paragraph 200. preserved and utilized ; and, as he states in his 

paragraph 200, he made a proposition for getting 
rid of the joint property of the State and the village communities 
by an interchange which would leave a portion of forest the full property 
of the State, and the rest the full property of the village or of 
individuals. This was tentatively approved by Government, and he 
began his operations. His difficulties are described in the paragraphs 
which follow, and finally after much consultation, and after an attempt 
had been made to carry out the plan in several villages, the difficulties 
prevailed, and the transfer of a few selected blocks in Kangra to the 
Forest Department, and the framing of a set of rules in which Mr. Lyall 
has embodied his views of the procedure which he considers it possible 
to adopt, are the only result. The plan proposed by Mr. Lyall has, 
however, been carried out in the Nurpur tahsil and in other portions 
of the province ; and the same is now being gradually elBfected in the 
other tahsils of Kangra proper The field maps, and especially the 
maps of large blocks of forest, which were in many cases prepared 
separately, are of great service in the process. 
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31. In the villago administration papers all trees growing wild or 

Paragraph Wi.-Entries V^^^^ ^7 Government in common waste are 
regarding above in the vil- asserted to be the property of the State with 

xaflTo DaDers 

reservation of the rights of user belonging by 
custom to the landholders and others ; it is also mentioned that eonser* 
vancy rules have been framed from time to time, which are binding 
until altered by Government ; common waste cannot be divided except 
with sanction of Government, nor can it be broken up or enclosed* or 
transferred without application made at the tahsil, which may be rejected 
in case there are trees growing on the land either absolutely or until 
pajment of their value. It is further declared that the State has 
relinquished its claim to royal trees in cultivated land, or land entered 
as private waste. 

32. It will be seen from the above remarks that Mr. Lyall did not 

Orders regarding excess ^^t Upon the instructions regarding the treat- 
waste not carried eut. ^^^^ ^f ^^cess waste under Section 8 of Regu- 

lation VII of 1822, contained in paragraph 5 of Colonel Lake's letter, 
which has been quoted above. The reasons for his not doing so appear 
to be those given by Mr. Lyall in paragraph 29 of hi« report ; and these 
reasons are sufficient 

33. Upon a general review of the above facts relating to the 

Remarks on the subject waste lands of Kdngra proper, the following 
of waste lands. remains suggest themselves to the Financial 

Commissioner. When Mr. Barnes made his Settlement, the question 
of forest conservancy and the demand for land, to which prominence 
was given by the extension of tea cultivation and the security of 
British rule, were matters to which much less importance was attached 
than latterly. Had they been fully considered by Mr. Barnes, it would, 
no doubt, have been possible to have secured the proprietary right in 
the waste to Government, subject to certain rights of use. Again, even 
though the subject was somewhat compromised by Mr .Barnes' Settle- 
ment, the decision of Government in 1852-53, ruling that waste 
land could not be taken for cultivation without the consent of 
the zarainddrs, went much further than the presumption raised 
by the entry in the Settlement papers, and gave a pledge .which renders 
it impossible to carry out to the full the wide permission given in 
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the rules of 1855. Mr. Lyall at first sight appears to have foUowed 
somewhat closely in the line of liberality inaugurated by Mr. Barnes. 
But ]t is questionable whether he could have acted differently , and 
whether he has in any way brought about a further curtailment of 
Grovernment rights in waste. It is true that the more minute partition 
)f waste among the tikahs favora the impression of a stronger title, 
but the right in the soil was lost to Government in 1852-53 if not at 
the Regular Settlement, and Mr. Lyall has maintained the Qovernment 
claim to forest trees. 

Available measureB for 34. The measures which are now available 

forest conservancy. g^^, f^^^^^ conservancy in Kangra are as follows :— * 

1. — Government may exchange its rights to timber in some 
lands for rights in land, and obtain forest blocks in 
fuU proprietary right. 

2. — The rules of 1855 may be resorted to in regard to all 
matters on which Government has not given a distinct 
pledge, by implication or otherwise. 

3. — Under Section 27 of the Land Revenue Act excess waste 
may at any time be settled separately, 

35. These means, of which the first is being successfully applied. 
Successful application of ^^e yet sufficient, even at this late stage, for 

the measures. dealing effectually with the forests of Kangra 

proper if recent experience may be accepted as a guide. 

36. While upon this subject it is well to mention that in KuUu 

Paragraph 10 -Proprie- ^^- ^^^^^ ^^^.^^ ^^ possible to seCUre the full 

iaryrightof Government in proprietary right in the forests and wastes to 

forests and wastes secured. _, , i . i , . . , . ^ 

Government, subject to certain rights of use, 
which are recorded. No demarcation of the waste among the hamlets 
has been effected, and the unenclosed or unoccupied waste is all dis- 
tinctly declared to be the property of the State, 
with reservation of the existing rights of use 
exercised by the villages. 

37. The investigation into revenue-free tenures held by Mr. Lyall 
Paragraph 68.— Revenue- shows that, including tlie unsettled jdgirs of 

free tenures. Gulair, Siba and Nadaun, the revenue of 272,380 

acres, bearing an annual value of Rs. 1,80,054, had been alienated in 
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K.^ngra proper. It was found that the area held revenue-free was far 

in excess of the sanctioned grants, and that the 

names of many of the share-holdei*s had been 

omitted. This necessitated a careful scrutiny into every case. Mr. 

Lyairs proposals have been separately submitted in the form of registers, 

and the greater part have already been reported to Government. The 

R&jahs were in the habit of alienating lands 
largely in fevor of Jakdri Bdjputs, who were 
descendants of cadets of the families of the Rdjahs, and of first-class 
Brahmins, as Well as in favor of Hindu temples. The " dharmarth " 
grants were mostly in perpetuity, the remainder were to a great extent 
resumed by the Sikh Government. The mdfidfirs were in these cases 
frequently allowed to engage for the payment of the revenue on favora- 
ble terms ; and Mr. Lyall has followed this precedent in many cases, 
Paragraph 27. ^^^ ^^ recommended the continuance of these 

Paragraphs 70-73. favorable terms in perpetuity. The "Lahri 

basis " or graden plots granted by the Rdjahs revenue-free to men of 
respectability, or to artizans, as an inducement to them to settle down, 
and on condition of some occasional service, were held in 1853-54 to be 
" abadi " land, not assessable to land revenue. Some of these, which 
were more than one acre in extent, and not really attached to houses, 
were summarily resumed by Mr. Lyall or reported for the orders of 
superior authority. The remainder were held to be released for term 
of Settlement under Mr. Barnes' orders. The total area of these hold*- 
ings was found to be 1,958 acres assessed at Rs. 2,469. The number 
of such holdings is 7,632. 

38. In the vicinity of many of the villages plots of waste have 
Paragraph 38.— "Kharetars" ^^^n appropriated by individuals and hedged 
or hay preserves. round as grass preserves for cattle. These 

plots, called '* kharetars," were not distinguished in the Regular Settle- 
ment from the common lands of the village, but the prescriptive right 
acquired by individimls to preserve them is admitted by the villagers ; 
and although the right of property in them is not so strong as in the 

case of cultivated lands, Mr. Lyall found it 

Paragraph 186. . ,, , 

necessary to treat them exceptionally, and not 
to include them in the designation of village common. He divided the 
" kharetars " into two classes, first the hay field near the house or among 
the fields, which he recorded as absolutely private property of the 
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individual. These hay fields were brought into the new rating (baach) 
•and assessed with their quota of revenue. The second class consists of 
grass preserves in the forest, and regarding these an entry was made 
that by custom the right of using the land as a hay field belonged to the 
person who had the user of it for three naonths in the year. These 
fields were recorded as common property of the village or " tikah/' and 
not brought into the rating, the object being to preserve the 
Ooremment right to trees growing on such lands. 

89. The account given by Mr. Lyall of the Qaddl shepherds 
Gaddia and Gdjars. deserves mention as containing much informa^ 

Paragraphs 39--46. ^Iqj^ which IS no where else recorded, and has 

been gleaned by him by personal enquiry. It is also important with 

reference to the alleged diminution in the number of sheep in K&ngra^ 

caused, it is said, by the stringency of the Forest regulations. In the 

last two clauses of paragraph 42 Mr. Lyall alludes to the increase in 

number and rise in value of the sheep in late years, and this shows that 

there is no foundation for the report that the flocks are diminishing. 

The interest possessed by these shepherds, which is of the nature of a 

right of grazing in certain tracts, subject to the payment of fees, is still 

held direct from the State. Of these rights Mr. 
Paragraph 48. _ . 

Lyall says, paragraph 185, that they are in a 

loose fluid state, and he did not wish to petrify them. He considers 

that the Deputy Commissioner in his executive capacity should look 

after the interests of the Gaddis in case of dispute with the village 

communities, as they are tenants of the State within the interests which 

it has reserved for itself in the forests. The G6jar herdsman, although 

he held a " pattah" for his "soana," or grazing ground, from the Rdjah, 

now pays his fees, as above mentioned, to the village communities, as 

also the mill-owner and the hawk-netter. But notwithstandino: the 

transfer of the right of the soil in wastes to the villagers, effected at the 

Regular Settlement, Mr. Lyall is of opinion that if the tenancy of such 

persons originated before such transfer, they should be held to possess 

a heritable and transferable title, subject to the payment of rent or dues 

at customary rates only, or, in case of a revision of assessment, at rates 

to be fixed for the term of Settlement by the Settlement Officer at such 

proportion of the net profits as shall be taken to represent the 

Government demand in the case of land revenue. The principle upon 

which this argument is based is, that these persons enjoyed a sort of 
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tennre of occupancy from the R&jahs, and that the surrender of the dues 
realized from them was not intended to interfere with this privilege, bus 
only as a compensation to the villagers for the imposition of the system 
of joint responsibility ; and the Financial Commissioner sees no reason 
to doubt the correctness of Mr. Lyall's conclusions. For though Govern- 
ment surrendered its own rights in the soil of the waste lands to the* 
settled villagers, it did not, and could not, surrender the rights of user 
which these graziers and shepherds possessed in such lands. In regard 

to pei*son8 who possess subordinate interests in 
the streanus or rivers there is no difficulty, as 
the Government right in all streams and water-courses has been 
distinctly asserted by the Settlement Officer. The other cases must 
depend in some measure upon the decisions of the courts, should tha 
question form the subject of a civil suit. 

We next come to the subject of tenant right. In paragraphs; 
Paragraphs 49-58.--Te- 49—68 of his report, Mr. Lyall describes the 
n ant right. different classes of tenants which exist irk 

K ingra proper. These are as follows : — 

1. The ** kam&," or mere farm laborer. 

2. Tenants who farm the land with plough and oxen 

furnished by the land-holder ( " chantequ," *' trihana " 
or " atholu " ). 

a. The tenant farmer, or " opahu,"" 
This class is again sub-divided into — 

(a). The tenant residing in another village ( " hal chak,'*^ 
" bhatri," " opra" or " dudharchar opahu"). 

(6). The tenant residing in the village, but not on the land 
he cultivates ( " opahu," '• adheo" or " kirs&n "). 

(c). The tenant who resides on the land he cultivates 
( " basnu " or " basiku opahu"). 

41. Mr. Lyall considers that the status of the last of these classes 
Status of the "bagiku (" basiku opahu ") is generally recognized as 
opahu." more permanent than that of the others. A 

proposal was made and accepted by a large body of proprietors to enter 
in the administration papers an agreement permitting such tenants to 
flue if dispossessed without grave offence^ not only for full compensation 



for buildings and improvements, but also for damages for eviction. 
This proposal was further extended to the case of all regular tenants 
who had held since the Sikh times, and was very generally assented to 
in all the four tahsils. Meanwhile the Punjab Tenancy Act was passed, 
and under its provisions Mr. Lyall did not consider himself justified in 
recording any of the above classes of tenants as possessing rights of 
occupancy, except such as had been recorded as " raaurAsis " in 
Mr. Barnes' Settlement. As regards the remainder, he confined himself to 
recording circumstances and length of occupancy to facilitate future 
decisions of rights by the court. He discusses the question whether a 
special Act is required for the protection of any of these classes against 
arbitrary eviction, and, although he does not distinc tly advocate such 
legislation, he expresses his opinion that tenants residing on their 
holdings (the " basiku opahu") and the tenant who has held since the 
Sikh times, should have the right of sueing for damages for eviction. 
On the other hand, he states that the courts have held that the " basiku " 
tenant cannot be evicted from his homestead, and that this in itself is 
a great protection to him. Enough is said in the report to draw the 
attention of the district officer to suits for eviction of such tenants 
when they are brought, and to make him careful in the orders which 
are passed in such suits ; and this is all that seems now to be advisable 
and practicable. 

42. Mr. Lyall then describes the classes of tenants who originally 

Rights of certain classes ^^^^ ^ proprietors or who reclaimed the lands 

b7 custom. they hold from the waste, These are aa 

follows : — 

1, — Ex-mdfiddrs 
2,— Mortgagors. 
3. — Reclaimers of waste. 

Those comprised in these classes, who are ex-proprietors, are protected 
by clause 2, Section 5 of the Punjab Tenancy Act. In regard to the 
reclaimers of waste Mr. Lyall thinks that the provisions of clause 3 
of Section 6 of the Act might with advantage be extended so as to 
protect them, on the ground that the waste was the property of the 
State, and not of the villagers, and that the latter should not have the 
right to evict from lands not originally held from them. This argu- 
ment of course applies only to waste reclaimed while the soil was held 
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to be the property of the State, and the right could not accrue to those 
who reclaimed waste of which the soil was at the time held to be the 
property of the village. The reclaimer of waste, under pennissiou from 
the State, could only come to be regarded as a tenant owing to some 
other person having at the time of its reclamation assumed or obtained 
the status of proprietor, and it is doubtful whether any extension of 
the section which would have the effect of extinguishing the claim to 
proprietary right so founded, would not involve a gi'eater injustice than 
is likely to occur under the Act as it now stands. 

43. The peculiar tenures called " adhs^li " and " sdnjhi " are then 

Paragraph ss.^Righte described. The difficulty in deaUng with 
of " adhsalis " and these cases consisted in deciding which of the 
, * two parties possessing an interest in the land 

is proprietor and which is cultivator. 

44. Some of the persons described as " maunisi *' in Mr. Barnes' 

Settlement record were found to be by custom 

Rights of the *' mauriisis." . 

entitled to a share in the miscellaneous mcome 

of the village, and to be liable to pay nothing but their rateable share 

of the revenue or a small customary fee in addition to it. After 

enquiry into these cases Mr. Lyall awarded many of them the status of 

|)roprietor, with consent of the other land-holdei-s. 

45. Mr. Lyall's action in regard to tenant right enquiries in 
_ , , . Kdnorra proper is described in paragraph 182 

Paragraph 182.— Revfeion « . . . 

of entries regarding tenant of the report. Joining the K^ingra District 

rio^hts 

from the Gurd^spur Settlement, where the 
S3''stem of summary review of all cases of hereditary tenantry was in 
full force, he approached the work with his mind made up against that 
system, and a determination not to introduce it into K^ngra. At the 
same time he found the investigation of the first Settlement in this 
respect very incomplete, he therefore proposed to enter upon a re-in- 
vestigation into tenant right of all kinds, to give an award in cases 
which had been left undefined, and in other cases to attempt to correct 
the recorded status, where erroneous, by consent or compromise, or in 
default, to refer the parties to a suit. The instructions for this re-in- 
vestigation given to the Superintendent are quoted at length, and are 
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sufficient evidence of the judicious manner in which the suhject was 
approached by Mr. Lyall. The proceedings were reported to Govern- 
ment, and the general revision of tenant entries which followed tha 
passing of the Act in six other districts where summary alterations^ 
had been made was pronounced unnecessary for Kdngra, inasmuch as 
Mr. Lyall's proceedings contained nothing which militated a^inst ita 
provisions. 

46. An account of the distribution of landed prc^erty among the 

different tribes, a brief notice of the population 

Paragrapli 66. — Distriba- , . . . 

tion of landed property. of the district (which Mr. Lyall estimates to 

have increased somewhat less than 10 per cent. 

Pftracrraph Tl 

' between the Regular Settlement and the last. 

Paragraph, 72—74. census)^ and a description of some matters. 

regarding which the customs of the hills differ from those of the plains,, 
concludes the first chapter of the report relating to K&ngra proper. 

CHAPTEB II. — KULLU AND SeORAJ. 

47. This chapter opens with a description and history of KuUu and 

Seordj, from the earliest times regarding whicb 

Paragraph 87.— Division . . 

of KioTu and Seor^j into informarion IS available. These two tracta 
parganahs. f^^^ distinct parganahs, Kullu being the head 

quarter sub-division of the tahsii, which is located at Sultdnpur, while 
Seordj has a Ndib-Tahsildar, whose head-quarters are at Pldch. 

48. The parganahs are sub-divided into " waziris," so called f ron^ 

Paragraph 88.~Dlvi«ion ^^^^^ having formed circles under the manage- 
of parganahs into wazfrifl. ment of wazii's ; these are again divided into. 

" kothis," kothis into '^pathis," and "pathis** into "graons" or hamlets. The^ 
boundaries of the waziris are generally marked by large rivers, mountain 
ridges or other natural features, those of the " kothis " and " pathis '* 
in the waste land are less distinct, and the '' graon " has no such boun^ 
dary, being composed merely of a collection of houses and of the^ 
fields which are owned by its residents. 

49. The tenure of the arable land in the time of the R&jafas waa 

Paragraph 90.-Agricul. ^^^ same as in K&ngra proper. The R&jah 
tural tenure. -^as landlord and the agriculturist hia 

tenant. The cultivators are recognized under British rule as prO|mQ» 
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tors of their arable lands, but in the Regular Settlement the waste was 
declared to be the property of Govemm^it; no coiTesponding entry 
to that made in the E£n^a papers having been made, by which the 
waste was described as " shdmil&t deh." The villagers possessed rights 
of common, or of obtaining free certain forest produce required for 
domestic or agricultural purposes. 

50. The result of this procedure in the Regular Settlement as bearing 

Bight, of the state and ^P^^ *^® question of Government rights in 
the people in the Kuilu forest lands has been noticed above. Mr. Lyall, 

wastes. , 

m paragraph 101, discusses the possibility of a 

different view being taken less favorable to the Government rights, and 

answers his own suggestions conclusively. At the same time he wishes 

to guard against a conception being formed which would lead at any 

future time to any restrictions not at present existing being introduced 

without some compensating advantage being secured to the people. 

^ ^ ,^^ The Financial Commissioner asrees in the 

Paragraph 102, . ^ 

general remarks contained in paragraph 102 
regarding the rights of the State in Kullu waste lands, and has no 
anticipation of harm accruing to the villages from their having been 
correctly affirmed. 

51. It may be Toughly stated that there are no tenants with 
Paragraph 103.— Tenants right of occupancy in Kullu. Some of the 

with right of occupancy. occupants of land held in proprietary right by 

non-cultivating Brahmins may, Mr. Lyall thinks, have some claim to 
protection, but they are in no danger of being evicted, and, owing to 
the abundance of land, would not lose much if they were evicted. 

52. The whole of Waziri-Rupi is held in jfigir by the descendant 
Paragraph 110.— Alie- ^^ the KuUu Rdjah. This jagir was not settled 

nated lands. by Mr. Lyall, and has since been brought 

under Settlement. Exclusive of this, the rent-free tenures in Kullu are 
valued atRs. 16,662, out of a total of assessed revenue amounting to 
Rs. 50,700. Three-fourths of these alienations are temple endowments. 
Mr. Lyall's recommendations regarding certain doubtful assignments 
have been separately submitted. 
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53. Mr. Lyall's account of KuUu closes with some description of 

Characteriatics of the peo- ^-^^ caste, character and custouis of the inhabi- 
pleofKuUu. tantis. The most notable feature among the 

latter is the custom of polyandry, which prevails in Seoraj, and which 

exists alongside of polygamy. The laxity of marriage customs in this 

hill tract is unfortunately notorious. Not less noteworthy is the 

strength of the influence exercised by superstition over these otherwise 

simple people. 

54. In paragraph 197 Mr. Lyall notices the poppy cultivation, 

which is of some importance in KuUu. He 

Poppy cultivation 

states that it would be a breach of the ternas 
of Settlement to restrict or to specially tax this crop* This point has 
been specially considered in connection with Act XXVI of 1872 and 
with the Punjab Laws Act, and an acreage duty has been imposed on 
poppy cultivation in Kullu, as it was not found that the terms of the 
Settlement in KuUu were such as to make it more unjust to impose this 
rate in KuUu than in other parts of the Punjab where poppy cultiva- 
tion is allowed. 



Chapter III.— Lahaul and Spixt. 

55. Mr. Lyall's interesting and succinct account of these remote 

sub-divisions of the Kullu tahsil does not call 

kvlislitsv^lf^l^t sfkh ^^^' ^^y detailed remarks. Lahaul originally 
administration of Lahaul formed part of Laddkh, included in former 

Paragraph 129. times in the empire of Thibet. It was por- 

Paragraph 134. y^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ f^^ p^^^^ Barons or 

Thdkurs, of whom the representatives of four survive. These Thakurs 
originally paid a nazarana to the Rdjah of Kullu ; and when the Sikhs 
occupied KuUu, they continued to coUect the nazaraoa, and made cash 

and grain collections from the khalsa kothis. 

The assessment of Ldhaul at present is Rs. 2,1 50. 

56. The vUlage is not the elementary part of the tenure system 

in Lahaul any more than in Kullu, or (oriffi- 

Paragraph ISL—Elemen- . "^ ' v s - 

tary parts of the tenure nally) in Kangra. The real elementary parts, 
system in L^aul. ^^^ ^j^^ house-hold allotments. The waste is 
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the property of the State, — ^formerly the R^jah in a kh&lsa kothi, and 
the Thdkur, as Mr. Lyall concludes, in a j&gir kothi. 

57. Hence no definite boundaries exist between the kothis or 

villages. All the villagers have rights of use 
Bights of vilUgera in the jj^ ^he waste, but these rights frequently overlap 
Paragraph 135. in different kothis : custom is the only method 

of distinguishing such rights. The high graz- 
ing grounds are utilized by Gaddis and Kolis, or Eullu shepherds ; — 
the fees paid by the former were received by the Negi ; the latter were 
exempted by the Rdjah of Eultu on the ground of their paying a tax 
for grazing in their own territory. 

The grazing fees paid by the Gaddis were formerly released on 

Mr. Lyall's recommendation to the Neffi, 

Paragraph 135. . . 

Tdr^ Chand, for life only ; and at a revision of 
Settlement the tax should, Mr. Lyall thinks, be equalized, the assessment 
of the runs held by the Gaddis being revised. 

58. The only question relating to the waste lands in Ldhaul which 

Proprietary right in the ^^ ^^^ heQn satisfactorily disposed of is the 
waste of jdgir kothis. proprietary right in the waste of jdglr kothis. 

Mr. Lyall concludes, as above stated, that originally the waste was 

held to be the property of the Th&kurs. He 
" thought it prudent to say nothing precise as 
to the ownership of unoccupied waste " in these kothis ; but the Thdkur 
was declared to be the authority for granting permission to break up 
new lands, and to this extent the presumption of his being landlord of 
the waste is favored. 

59. The rights of the Thdkurs of j&gir kothis are carefully 

Paraffraphs 136—137 — detailed in the report. The Thdkurs in these 
Rights of Thdkurs. kothis occupy the position of zailddrs. The 

Paragraph 198. r./ r 

^ ^ Thdkur of the kothi of Kolang, Tdrd Chand, 

who was styled Negi of Ldhaul by Mr. Barnes, has been advanced by 
Mr. Lyall to the title of Wazir, enhancing the pachotra to 6 per cent., 
which is shared by him and the lambardfirs of kothi. The Wazir has 
been allowed the power to grant land from the waste of the khdlsa 
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kothis for cultivation. There is no objection to this in L^iiaul, owing 
to the fact that land is plentiful and generally bare of trees. 

60. Spiti was also in former times tributary to Lad&kh, altliongh 
•Paragraph 130. —Arrange- it appears at times to have formed part of 

Se'^1 "lettitfeX'^ " Chi^««« Thibet. Its connexion with Kullu 
Paragraph 147. dates only from British times. Cash payments 

were introduced by Mr. Vans Agnew at a Summary Settlement in 

1846, the amount assessed being Ks. 753. Mr. Barnes maintained this 

demand. The Sikh Government was represented by a Waar called 

the Nono. His title was altered by Mr. Barnes 

to that of Negi of Spiti. Mr. Lyall has styled 

him Wazir. He receives the whole pachotra, the lambarddrs being 

remunerated in grain. The Wazir is entrusted with the power of 

granting waste lands for cultivation. The waste is of little value. 

The Gaddi and Eoli shepherds have not^ as 
a .rule, penetrated into Spiti. One solitary 

sheep-run is held by men of Zaggat rakh phati, in Kullu, who usually 

let it to a Gaddi shepherd. 

61. The form of tenure of the fields attached to villages is the 

Paragraph i45.-Holding9 «^°^^ ^ ^^ Ldhaul. The general rights of the 
of fields and tenure of waste State and the laDdholdors in both waste and 

and arable lands. i.i i j i • -i x xi. 

arable lands are also similar to those existing 
in the khalsa kothis of Ldhaul. 

62. The Nono manages the collections of revenue and the assign- 
Management of revenue ments attached to the monasteries. A portion 

collected. Qf ^j^q latter used to be appropriated by him as 

a perquisite of his office, but Mr. Lyall, under orders of Government, 
revised this arrangement. An in^m was fixed for the Nono, and ho 
was prohibited from making unauthorized collections. The hereditary 
office of "Togochi," who was a Secretary to the Nono, has been 
converted into that of patw^ri, 

63. Mr. Lyall's account of the monastic institutions inL&haul 

and Spiti is an interesting feature in this 

Monastic institutions. i . « * . 

chapter of his report. 
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PART II. 
Chapter IV. — Settlement Operations. 

64«. In this chapter of his report Mr. Lyall gives a full account of 

his proceedings, of the instructions issued to his 
Settlement operations. ,i. .t-xi • i-t.i-- 

subordinates, and of the manner in which his 
records were verified and attested, in order that the proper value may 
be assigned to the evidence they afford, when disputes arise and when 
they are used for revising the assessment. 

65. The revision of Settlement lasted from August 1865 to August 
Paragraph« 169—170.— 1869, or 4 years. The cost from imperial 

DouatiSu and cost. revenues was Rs. 1,78,813, from which 

Bs. 32,619 my be deducted owing to receipts from stamp and talabdna 
income, leaving a net expenditure of Rs. 1,47,1 9 4«. To this must, 
however, be added an amount of Rs. 66,957, which was collected from 
the people in the form of Settlement fees. The total expenditure from 
imperial revenues represents 20 per cent, on the annual assessment, and 
including Settlement fees, 29 per cent. 

66. The broken and mountainous character of the country and tlie 

Measurements diflacult ignorance of the patwdris rendered the work of 
to carry out. measurement an arduous and difficult one. 

67. The definition of hamlet boundaries greatly increased the 

work — as many as 5,512 " tikaha" were demar- 
Obstacles to progress. " 

cated. At the Regular Settlement holdings 
were frequently lumped together, which have now been separately 
recorded and attested. This is shown by the fact that the number of 
khotis, or separate holdings, has increased from 54,000 in Kdngra 
proper and Kullu to 91,000. The increase is partly due also to parti- 
tions which have taken place in the interim. 

68. Revenue-free holdings have been thoroughly investigated and 

Revenue-free holdings and reported. Mr. LyalFs mode of treating tenant 
tenures of herdsmen. enquiries and Government rights to waste have 

been fully described above. The special tenures of the Gaddi and 
Gujar herdsmen and of other subordinate tenures have been investi- 
gated, and are noticed fully in Mr. Lyall's report. The Government 
demand has. been re-distributed where such re-distribution was found 
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necessaiT- Mr. Lyall points out that the 

Paragraph 187. J i 

original mode of paying the revenue by a 
separate assessment of each family holding or plot in reality survived 
Mr. Barnes* mauzaw^ assessments, and the people were averse to any 
new rating except where the inclusion of private waste in the assessed 
area rendered a reduction of the revenue chargeable on cultivated lands 
necessary. This was accordingly done in Kdngra proper. In K^ullu 
there was little or no appropriated waste. In L^haul and Spiti a 
re-distribution of the Government demand was found necessary OM^ing 
to the imperfect manner in which existing arrangements had been 
understood when cash assessments were first introduced. 

69. The system of forced labor, or " begAr," survives in the 

K^ncrra District, and is especially felt in the 

"BegAr," a forced labor. . l J 

remote provinces of Kullu and L^haul. From 
time to time efforts have been made by the local officers to remove the 
burden, but with only partial effect. In paragraph 194 Mr. Lyall 
depicts the evils of the system and the difficulties of dealing effectually 
with them. There is some pretext for its continuance, where, as in 
Kullu and Ldhaul, no road cess is taken ; but it may be doubted whether 
there is any justification for the system in K^ngra proper, and the aim 
of the district officers should be to remove the abuse as early as 
possible. 

70. Tribal codes have been prepared for Kdngra proper and Kullu 
Paragraph 195.— Tribal andSeoraj, for which Mr. Lyall is careful not to 

^^^^^' claim too much weight, and the credit of 

which, so far as they have been well done, he assigns to his Assistant 
Munshi Amin Chand, who took great interest in their compilation. 

71. The appointment of Kotwals and Kaiths and re-arrangement 

Paragraph 198 -Kotwals,' ^^ Patwaris' circles, which wcre separately 
Kaiths,' and Patwdris' reported to Government, have been successfully 

carried out in Kdngra proper, and suit/able 
arrangements of a similar nature made in Kullu, Lahaul and Spiti, by 
utilizing the existing agencies of Negis and Thakurs. 

72. The Lambagrdon j^gir held by the Court of Wards for the 
Paragraph 20l.-Lamba. "^f^nt SOU of the Katoch Rajah Partdb Chand, 

grfeon j6gir. ^g^ Settled under orders of Government as a 
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separate parganah. The task, owing to the conflicting claims and 
interests of several factions, was a delicate one, for which Mr. Lyall 
was well fitted. 

73. In conclusion, Mr. Lyall gives a few remarks regarding the 

Paragraph 205— Future future assessment of the district. He pays a 
assessment. graceful tribute to the work of Mr. Bamas' 

Settlement, which ho considers to have been a great achievement, and 
he considers that even the .records of rights were very well done, con- 
sidering the speed with which they were completed and the trifling 
cost incurred. He combats the notion that Mr. Barnes' assessments 
were unduly low, an idea which he believes to have originated in the 
warmth with which the people speak of him, and this Mr. Lyall 
attributes more to their personal feeling for him than to a sense of his 
leniency in assessing them. The demand fixed by Mr. Barnes has, 
however, been paid easily, and Mr. Lyall anticipates that an increase of 
20 per cent, may be taken in all villages ordinarily circumstanced, those 
which have made special progress being selected for further enquiry 
and re-assessment. If any village objects, he suggests, that to it should 
be allowed the alternative of a re-measurement and regular re-assess- 
ment. An argument in favor of this general mode of treatment is 
drawn from the extreme difficulty there would be in assessing K^gm 
scientifically, and from the inapplicability of the usual plan of treating 
the village as the unit of assessment to this district. 

74. In paragraph 204 of his report, Mr. Lyall notices the services 

of his subordinates. He bestows well-deserved 

Notice of Oiiicers. . i . * >• ^i 

praise upon Munshi Amin Chand, who served 
throughout as Assistant Settlement Officer. The services of Moti R&m, 
who dieJ of cholera ; Charanjit L^l, Ujagar Mai, Pohlu Mai, Diwdn Rdm 
Njith, Kiihn Chand, Shibdidl, Nand Ldl, as Superintendents of Settle- 
ment, are also favorably noticed. 

75. Mr. Lyall's report has not had the advantage of being 
Uemarks on value of the submitted with the reraa.iks of the Commissi- 

^^^^^^' sioner under whom Mr. Lyall completed his 

work, and the Financial Commissioner feels that he has not sufficient 
personal knowledge of the Kdngra District to enable him to do justice to 
Mr. Lyall*s work in this review. The report, however, gives internal 
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evidence of the high qualificatioos for the duty entrusted to hiro which 
Mr. Lyall possesses. 

His intelligent observation, unbiassed by pre-conceived ideas of the^ 
tenures and customs which he found actually existing, his great know- 
ledge of revenue administration, and his thoughtful care for the people, 
are conspicuous throughout the report, and will, no doubt, be duly 
appreciated by Government. 

76. The appendices to the report comprise, among other particu- 

Detail £ di ^^' * ^^^ ^ ^^® passes ovcr the three great 

mountain chains in the Edngra District, a 
glossary of words peculiar to the district, and specimens of proverbial 
sayings, which contain matters of considerable local interest and utility.. 



No. 1640, dated Lahore, 20th Norember 1875. 

From — ^T. H Thornton, Esquire, Secretary to Government Punjab. 
To — The Settlement Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab.. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letters marginally 

No. 770 S dated 7th July noted, submitting the final report on the 

No. 955 S dated 24th Revised Settlement of the Kdngra District by 

August 1876. jjj, J g Ly^jj^ Settlement Officer, together 

with the remarks of the Financial Commissioner, and to state that His- 
Honor the Lieutenant Governor regrets the great delay which has 
occurred in the transmission of the report, and desires that in future no 
Settlement Officer be allowed on any account ta take his papers away 
to England. 

2. With reference to the 33rd paragraph of your letter of the 
7th July, I am to observe that upon a general review of the facta 
relating to the waste lands of Kdngra proper, His Honor agrees with 
Mr. Egerton in thinking it questionable whether Mr. Lyall could have 
acted differently, and whether he has in any way brought about 
a further curtailment of Government rights in waste. It is satisfactory 
to find that in KuUu Mr. Lyall was able to secure the full proprietary 
right in the forests and wastes to Government, subject to certain right 
of use, which are recorded. 

3. The account given by Mr. Lyall of the Gaddi shepherds, has 
importance in relation to the alleged dimiaution in the number, of 
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slieep in E&ngra said to have been caused by the stringency of the 
forest regulations. 

4. The system of forced labor or begdr which survives in the 
Kdngra District, has already attracted the serious attention of the 
Lieutenant Governor ; and in October last the sanction of Government 
was accorded to rules for the regulation of this system in Eullu, designed 
to secure the people, especially during the summer and autumn months 
of harvest, from pressure of a severe kind. 

5. His Honor has remarked with satisfaction the ability and 
care with which Mr. Lyall's work was performed, and the completeness 
of his report. 



INTRODUCTION. 

1. The Regular Settlement of Kfingra was begun in 1849 and 
completed in 1852. The Settlement was made for 20 years, to end in 
1869, but shortly afterwards, at the request of the zamindars, and on 
the recommendation of Mr. Barnes, the Settlement Officer, the Govern- 
ment sanctioned the extension of the term to 30 years, to end in 1879. 

The assessment worked admirably, but experience soon showed that 
the record of rights was incomplete and faulty ; and eventually, in 
1865, Colonel Lake, the Financial Commissioner, proposed that the 
Settlement Department should extend operations to the Kdngra district, 
with a view of drawing up really correct records of rights, and 
obtaining correct statistics of cultivation and resources only, and not 
for the re-assessment of the revenue. The Panjdb Government con- 
curred, and sanction was given by a Resolution of the Government o£ 
India dated 15th June 1865. 

2. Area of the entir^i district. — The total area of the district was 
estimated by Mr. Barnes at 7,700 square miles, of which 2,700 were 
given to Kangra Proper and 5,000 to the Kulu tahsil. At that time 
the Revenue Survey had been closed, but that survey was not extended 
to any part of tahsil Kulu, nor to a part of taldqa Bangdhal in tahsil 
Kangra, nor had the Grand Trigonometrical Survey of those countries 
been then completed. For those parts of the district which came under 
the Revenue Survey, I have made out the total areas by adding up 
the areas of each Tnauzah in the Revenue Survey Books ; for the rest of 
the district I have obtained the areas from the Grand Trigono- 
metrical Survey Office. In this way the total area comes out as 
follows : — 

Kangra Proper. 

Acres. Square miles. 

By Revenue Survey 15,82,919 or 2,473 

Part of taluqa Bangahal, excluded 

from Revenue Survey ... ... 1,85,833 „ 290 



Total of Kangra Proper ... 17,68,752 ., 2,763 
TahsflKulu 39,84,500 „ 6,225 



Grand Total of the district ... 57,53,252 „ 8,988 

B 
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At page 44 of Mr. Barnes's Settlement Report, the area by tli© 
Revenue Survey of Kaiigra Proper, which then included three tdluqas 
since transferred to other districts, is given at 15,80,387 acres, or 2,470 J 
square miles. The same area in the District Map, published by the 
Revenue Survey Office, is given at 17,43,650 acres, or 2,724 square 
miles. At the time when Mr. Barnes got his figures from the Revenue 
Survey Office, it is probable that the calculations of areas had not been 
completed, and this may account for the large error apparent in them. 
The explanation of the discrepancy between the area of K&ngra Proper, 
given above by myself, and that shown in the District Map, is roughly 
as follows : — 

Deduct from the area ly map — A4;re€. Square smiles* 

1. On account tdluqas Sh^hpiir, 

Eandi, and Basi Bachertu 

transferred 1,28,703 or a)l 

2. On account over-statements in 

the areas of tdluqas Jodli and 
Kohdsan duo to errors in 
totalling in Revenue Survey 
Books 32,963 or 51 



Total to be deducted ... 1,61,666 or 290 



Add to area by map — 

1. On account tdluqa Bangahal, 

not included in the Revenue 

Survey 1,85,833 or 290 

2. On account under-estimate of 

area of taliiqa Gangot, due to 
error in totals in Revenue 
Survey Books 1,359 or 2 



Total to be added ... 1,87,192 or 292 



The difference added to the area given in the Revenue Survey 
map will make it nearly agree with the area of Kangra Proper, given 
by myself, and the remaining difference appears due to small errors 
of account, which it is not necessary to detail. 

3. Description of entire district. — The shape of the district will 
be better understood by a glance at the map than by any descrip- 
tion. It is formed of two irregular blocks lying east and west of each 
other, and almost separated by the Chamba State to the north 
and the Mandi State to the south; the connecting link consists 
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of t&luqa Bang^al. The western block, which is more than double- 
the size of the other, composes the Kulu tahsil, which includes the 
countries known ad Kulu, Seordj, Ldhaul, and Spiti. The Eastern 
toock, with taluqa Bang^hal, omposes the country described by 
Mr. Barnes as Kdngfk Proper. A straight Kne drawn from the north- 
east comer of Spiti, where it borders on Chinese Tibet through 
the connecting link, to the south-west corner of taluqa Indaura, on the 
border of Gurdaspur, will give the greatest length of the district, 
which is about 174 miles ; and a line from near Kotgarh, on the 
Satlaj, in Seoraj, to the northernmost point of Ldhaul, gives the 
greatest breadth, which is about 116 miles* 

4 Natural division info three paHs, — As Mr. Barnes wrote, thiff 
▼ast extent of country cannot fall under any general description. It seems 
to me, however, that it breaks naturally rather into three parts than 
into two parts of K&ngra Proper and tahsil Kulu, into which he 
divided it. This triple division is made out as follows : — ' 

L— The outer Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan country, con- 
sisting of all Kdngra Proper, except taluqa Bang^hal ; area 
in square miles 2,360, population per square mile 270. 

II. — The Mid'Himalayan or Kanet country, consisting of tdluqa 
Bangahal and tahsil Kulu exclusive of Ldhaul and Spiti j 
area in square miles 2,329, population per square mile 43r 

III.— The Trans-Himalayan or Tibetan countiy, consisting^ of 
L^haul and Spiti ; area in square miles 4,299, population 
per square mile 2. 

In many respects this would be the best way to divide the country 
for purposes of description ; but taluqa Bangdhal, as a whole, does not 
fit perfectly into either the first or second division ; half of it is outside 
ftnd half inside the outer Himalaya ; a part of it is not Kanet in popu- 
lation. Moreover, though it formerly belonged to the Kulu principality, 
yet at Regular Settlement it was put into the Kdngra tahsil, and it 
Would now cause confusion to separate it from K^ngra Proper. 

I shall therefore^ in this report use the following divisions :— 

I. Kdngra Proper. 
IL Kulu, 
III. L^haul and Spiti. 

5. Mr. Barnes's report may be divided into two parts ; the first 
Order of subjects in 294 paragraphs contain a description of the country 
this Report. a sketch of its history, and an account of the 

manners and customs of the inhabitants ; the remaining paragraphs or 
second part give a report of the mode in which the Regular Settlement 
was effected. 
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In the first part the Kulu tahsil is not described at all, and in the 
second part it is but briefly referred ti^. Tlie fact is, that Mr. Barnes 
did intend to have submitted a separate report for Kulu, but unfortu- 
nately he never had the leisure to do so. I shall divide my report in the 
same way into two parts, ami the tii"st part into three chapters, one for 
Kangra Proper, another for Kulu, and a tliird for Luhaul and Spiti I 
shall follow, more or less, in eaeli chapter the onler of subjects used by 
Mr. Barnes, in the hope that what I write may be read hereafter as a 
supplement to his excellent rej>ia-t. 



PART I, CHAPTER I.— KANCfRA PROPER. 
General description of the couNTRr. 

6. Kangra Proper has an area of 2,7Go squares miles. This is thd 
country so well <lescribed by Mr. Banies in paras. 3 to 30 of his report 
No other general description is needed ; but it should be n^ted that in 
18G2, t^liiqas Shahpiir and Kandi were tmnsferred to the Gurd&spiir 
district, and thereby the Chaki torrent has become the boundary to 
the west instead of the Ravi. This diange was made to facilitate com- 
munications between Gurd'rlspur and the new hill station of DaJhousie. 

Again, in 1867-08, the taliiqa of Bassi Bachertu, a long strip of 
country extending into the heart of the Kuhliir tcnitory, was restored 
to that State at a tribute ecpial to th(3 land-tax then demandable. 
Shortly before the Sikhs ceded tlie Jalandhar Dodb to the British 
Government, the Kuhliir Rajah had been compelled to grant this t^luqa 
in Jagir to Sardar Lehna Singh, the Sikh governor of the hills ; so on the 
principle which was followed of giving back to the hill chiefs nothing 
which the Sikhs had taken, it was treated as a jagir held of the British 
Government, and therefore a part of the Kangra district. 

The average length of Kangra Proper I now estimate at about 80 
miles, and the average breadth at about 3G miles. The average eleva- 
tion of the cultivated and inhabited part may be estimated at some- 
thing less than 3,000 feet. 

The mean temperature of the town of Kdngra is given in IVf essrs. 
Schlagintweit's tables as follows :— 



Winter. 



December, 
Jany., February. 



62-9 



Spring. 



March, April, 
May. 



70-0 



Summer. 



June, July, 
August. 



80-0 



AUTUMlf. 



September, 
October, 
November. 



67-7 



Year. 



67-6 
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The mean temperature of the inhabited part of the slopes of the 
l)haola Dhar, or Chamba range, is probably some eight degrees lower 
than this, and that of the southern parts of Kdngra Proper as muchhigher. 

The average annual rain-fall exceeds 70 inches ; along the side of 
the Dhaola Dhar it mounts to over 100 ; ten miles back it falls to about 
70 ; and in the southern parts to about 50. Bard Bangdhal, which is on 
the north side of the Dhaola Dhdr, has a climate of its own ; the clouds 
exhaust themselves on the south side of the great range, and two or 
three weeks of mist and fine rain are all that is felt there of the periodi- 
cal rains. Taluqa Bangdhal (of which Bard Bangdhal is a part) deserves 
a separate description. From several things said and left unsaid by 
Mr. Barnes it is clear that he passed it over in his description of Kdngra 
Proper. I shall therefore give it here a separate notice, and describe at 
the same time, with more detail, the course of the snowy range which 
enters Kdngra Proper from Bangdhal. 

7. fhe Snowy Range.-^The Dhaola Dhdr range, called by Mr. 
Barnes the Chamba range, is recognized by General Cunningham, in his 
account of the Great Mountain Chains of the Panjab, as the first part of 
the chain, which he designates the outer Himalayah. He puts its 
commencement on the right bank of the Bids, where that river, leaving 
Kulu, makes a sudden bend towards the town of Mandi. From this 
point the range runs north ; from where the old road to Kulu crosses it 
by the Bajauri Pass to a point just below the Sarri Pass, it forms the 
boundary between Kulu and Mandi, and again for some ten miles 
farther in the same direction the boundary between taluqas Bangdhal and 
Kulu. It then makes a sudden bend to the west, and, passing through 
taluqa Bangahal, comes out above the Kdngra valley, and assumes the 
name of the Dhaola Dhdr. From the point where it leaves Bangahal 
to the point where the northern boundary of Kangra drops down and 
gets on to the ridge of the small parallel range known as the Hdthi Dhdr, 
for a distance of some 36 miles, it divides Chamba from Kdngra. In 
Bangdhal its highest peaks rise over 17,000 feet, and throughout its 
course in the Kdngra district the ridge has a mean elevation of more 
than 15,000 feet. At its bend to the west, on the border of Kulu and 
Bangdhal, it is connected with the parallel range to the north, called by 
General Cunningham the mid Himalaya, by a high ridge some 15 miles 
in length and 18,000 feet in mean height, which, for want of another 
name, may be called the Bard Bangdhal ridge, — a name by which I have 
heard Kulu, men refer to it. 

8. Tdluqa Bangdhal.— Vrom. this description of the Dhaola 
Dhdr it will be seen that it cuts t<lluqa Bangdhal in halves: the 
northern half is Called Bard Bangahal, and is separated to the east 
from Kulu by the Bard Bangdhal ridge ; to the north from Ldhaul 
by the mid Himalayan range ; to the west from Chamba by the Mani- 
mahes range ; and, by a line crossing the Ravi, from that range to the 
Dhaola Dhdr» In Bard Bangdhal are situated the head waters of the 
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JRavi, which Is already A good-slied river where it passes into the 
Chamba State. Bara Bangahal has an area of 290 square miles, bufr 
Contains only one village situated At the lowest point of the valleyr 
some 8,500 feet above the sea, and inhabited by same 40 Ranet families. 
Four jrears ago a number of the houses Were sWept aWay, not for the 
first time, by an aValanche. On more than three sides the mountains 
slope steeply up from the Very banks of the river, and rise inta 
peaks of from 17,000 to over 20,000 feet in height. Near the bottom 
of some of the ravines there is a good deal of pine forest ; higher up 
come long bare slopes, which, when the snows are melted^ aflTord 
splendid grazing, for some three months, for numerous flocks of sheep 
and goats from Mandi, Palara and Lower Bangahal. Above these 
grazing grounds come glaciers, bare rocks, and fields of perpetual snow. 
The southern half of tdliiqa Bangahal is called Chliota Bangahsd^ and m 
divided into two parts by a branch range of over 10,000 feet in 
height thrown out to the south by the Dhaola Dh^r. Tliis is the 
range which runs above Bir and Komrmdh, and by Futakal to Alandi. 
The country to the east of this range is known as Kodh Sowlir, or 
Andarla and Bdhirlagarh, and contains the head waters of the Ul rivetr 
Some 18 or 19 small villages, inhabited solely by Kanets and D^his, 
are scattered here and there in the lower pai*t of the valleys. The 
felope of the ground is everywhere Very steep, and the general 
appearance of the country wild and gloomy. Considering the southern 
aspect of the country, it is extraordinary that the glaciers are found bo 
low down, and that the climate is so cold as it is. The rest of the 
tdluqa to the West of the range above Bir is generally kaown b» 
Bir Bangdhal. It is shut in from the Kangra valley by a ravage ( the 
Piprola Dhar) low at this point, but which, after crossing the Binoa at 
Piprola, runs a long course in Mandi, where it acquires the name of 
the Sikandari Dhar, and attains a considerable elevation. Bir Bangdhal 
is one of the prettiest parts of the district, but, though it has some charac- 
ter of its own, it is in all respects too like the rest of the country along" 
the foot of the Dhaola Dhar to require a separate description : the same 
may be said of its population, in which there is only a small admixture 
of Kanets and Daghis. 

9. Political History. -^^v. Barnes gives an excellent sketch of 
the history of Kangra from the earliest times down to the date of 
his Settlement. Little therefore remains to be said, as the country 
remained perfectly quiet during the years of the mutiny, and no events^ 
of importance have occurred since. But probably he Would have 
somewhat altered one or more of his conclusions with regard to the 
early limits of the Katoch monarchy, if he had seen the account of the 
kingdom of Jalandhard by the Chinese pilgrim Hweng Thsdng, which 
is referred to in General Cunningham's recently- published Ancient 
Geography of India. For instance, Mr. Barnes says — '' In its palmiest 
days Kangra may have comprised the whole of the low hills from the 
Bavi to the Satlaj. Its authority, I think, never extended, at least 
not permanently, into the level portions of the Panjab.'' But froni 
Hweng Thsdng's account, as explained by General Cunningham, it 
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appears that in the seventh century, and probably thenceforward down 
to the first Muhammadau invasion, the Katoch kingdom comprised not 
only all the low hills between the Rdvi and the Satlaj, but also the 
plain's country of the Jdlandhar Do&b, and some hill and plain 
country beyond the Satlaj to the west and south of Simla. 

• 

The hilly portion of this great kingdom wan, I thmk, without doubt, 
portioned out among subordinate chiefs or princes, of whom some of 
the strongest became independent when the Katoch kings lost their 
prestige, and were driven into the hills by the Muhammadans. 
jProbably the eleven principalities of the Jdlandhar circle first took 
-definite form about this time. At any rate it appears from Hweng 
Ths^ng's account that they had no independent existence in the seventh 
century. At that time, from the Rdvi to Simla, the low hills were a 
part of the kingdom of J&landhard. In the high Himalayas to the north 
Chambd seems to have been in existence, but to some extent dependent 
on Cashmir. Perhaps Chamba then comprised, besides its present 
territory, the whole southern slope of the Dhaola Dh6r as far ea«t aa 
Bangdhal. I have heard of many traditions which show that its 
dominion at one time extended thus far. 

In the high Himalayas to the north-east Hweng Thsfing mentions a 
large kingdom called Kiuliito. This probably comprised, in addition 
to the country now called Kulu, Bang^hal, Seor^j, Bisehar, and the 
mountainous parts at least of Mandi and Suket, In fact I surmise 
that it consisted of the country of high mountains inhabited then, as 
now, by the Kanets or Kolis ; and that the kings were of the Suket 
iiEimily, or, if not, then of some family which has disappeared. 

Forster passed through the district in A. D. 1783. His book of 
travels gives a vivid idea of the state of the country at that time ; the 
enthusiastic loyalty with which the people of one petty state welcome 
their Rajah returning to his capital from a foray on a neighbour ; the 
dread with which another Rajah is regarded, who amuses himself by 
having offenders torn to pieces by elephants in front of his palace; the 
wonderful prestige of the Sikh horsemen, by whom Nadaun and 
Haripur were then overrun. At the approach of twosolitarj^ plunder- 
ing Ghurcharahs the gates of a castle fly open, and the best of every 
thing is humbly placed at the disposal of the intinders. Moorcroit 
was in the district in A. D, 1820. He mentions that fine rice was 
then selling at Baijnath for 36 paka sirs per rupee ; coarse rice at 48 ; 
wheat at 40 ; yet there had been a poor harvest. Cattle fetched from 
four to six rupees a head. These prices are little more than half those 
which have prevailed during the last twenty years. 

10. Civil details.^— The head-quarters of the district were first 

fixed at K6t Kdngra for the reasons given in para, 100 of Mr. Barnes' 

report ; but outside the fort, which was fully occupied by the garrison, 

, there was no sufiicient room on the high ground for a Civil station 
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even, much less for a military cantonment, and the low ground near 
the rice-fields would have been very unhealthy. A cantoumeut was 
wanted for the Hill Regiment which Government was recruiting in the 
district, and some waste laud on the slope of the Dhaola Dhdr was 
selected for the purpose. The spot had been best known as Dharm- 
sdlah, from an old building of that kind which existed there, so the 
name was transfeiTcd to the cantonment. Theofficei-s of the Regiment 
built themselves houses, and their example was followed by some of 
the Civil Officera, who got away from Kaingra to Dharmstiah 'whenever 
they could, attracted by the many advantages of the latter pla,ce iu 
point of climate and beauty of scenery. 

At length, in March 1855, the Civil head-quarters of the district 
were moved to Dharms^lah, only the Tahsild^ of the parganah being 
left at K6t Kiingi-a. At this time, in addition to a small baz&r which 
sprang up near the lines of the Native Kegiment, and a few Qaddi 
peasants' houses scattered here and there in the forest, Dharms&lah 
contained only some seven or eight European houses, of which about 
half were in the higher ground commonly known as BhSgsu, It now 
contains between fifty and sixty European private residences, a church, 
two large barracks for invalid European soldiers, three baz&rs, public 
gardens and assembly rooms, a jail, coui-t-house, hospital, &c. 

11. Since Mr. Barnes wrote, some changes have been made in the 

Chan es in parganah ^*^^^' parganalis ; for instance, in 1862 ( see Secre- 

or rev^ue subdivisions, taiy to Government letter No. 323 of 22nd 

February) taliiqas Kandi and Shfihpur, of the 
Nurpiir parganah, weie transferred to Gurdaspur, in order to connect 
that district with the new hill station of Dalhousie. 



I 



Again, in September 18C2, parganah Haripiir was transformed into 
arganah Dehra, by changing its head-quarters to the latter place, 
y deducting from it taluqa Ramgarh, which went to parganah 
Kdngra, and adding tdliiqas Changar, Balihdr, Kaloha, and Garli from 
parganah Nadaun. The latter parganah has since gone by the name 
of Hamirpur, the name of the place to which its nead-quarters were 
moved. In this way these two parganahs were made more equal in 
size, more compact, and with their head-quarters more in their centres ; 
there were also other reasons for the change, for Haripiir was out of 
the way, being off the high road to the plains, and the town of Nadaun 
was in the middle of the jagir of Rajah Jodhbir Chand, who about this 
time was invested by Government with the civil charge of his own 
territory. Parganah Kdngra, originally large, had now been increased 
by the addition of tdluqa Ramgarh. It had always given much the 
most work, as it contains the richest tracts in the district, and this 
now so much increased that in 18G3 it was found necessary to take a 
Ndib-Tahsilddr from parganah Hamirpur, and to give him detached 
charge of the eastern part of the Kdngra parganah. At first he 
was stationed at Bhowaraa, but in 18G8 he was moved to the new 
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station of F&lampur, which is in the midst of the tea plantations, and 
has open space round it for the annual commercial fair established by 
Mr. Forsyth, the Commissioner, in the interest of trade with Lad&kh 
and eastern Turkistan. At the end of the same year, tfliiqa Bassi 
Bachertii was transferred from parganah Hamirpiir to the State of 
Kiihliir, for the reasons given before in para 6. 

12. Tdl'&qda. — ^None of these changes involved any infraction of 
taluqa boundaries, which remained just as Mr. Barnes fixed them. I 
have made two or three changes in the course of revision of Settlement, 
but only for very good reasons. For instance, in parganah Hamirpiir 
I transferred tappa Sola Singhi from taluqa Nadaunti Khdlsa to t616qa 
Kotlehr, because it is almost separated from the former by the Nadaun 
jdgir, and runs with taluqa Kotlehr, to which it anciently belonged. 

Again, in parganah K&ngra, for similar reasons, mauzah Mant was 
transferred from tdluqa Santa to Rihlu, and Lanodh from P&lam to 
Bangdhal ; the last-named village was, in some of Mr. Barnes' papers, 
classed as belonging to Pdlam, and in some as belonging to Rdjgiri ; 
by situation, character, and ancient history it belongs to Bang^al. 

It is, I think, important that these tdluqa boundaries should be 
recognized and respected in all administrative arrangements. The 
peasant proprietors of the hills, who are a mixture of every caste and 
class, have strong local feelings or prejudices, which assist them in 
working together. To be of the same taluqa is felt to be a consider- 
able bond of union among the headmen of villages ; this is a sentiment 
^hich should be fostered, as it may be very useiul hereafter. 

13. Sub-divisi/nis within tdl'^qas. — In his paras. 104 to 110 and 
399, Mr. Barnes has described the villages, or rather circuits, which are 
the component parts of a tdliiqa, and has brought out by a comparison 
the essential differences between their constitution and that of a 
mauzah in the plains. It is most important that these difierences 
should always be borne in mind, and not overlooked because of the 
similarity of nomenclature which we have imposed. Words which 
originated in villages of the plains, or in our revenue circulars, were 
brought into Kdngra by our Settlement officials, and used to describe 
facts to which they do not, in their ordinary meaning, accurately aj^ply. 
I hav^e come across many cases in which officers, native as well as 
European, have passed orders with reference to rights in land or 
village matters, which would have been correct enough in the plains, 
and seemed quite in accordance with all revenue regulations and circu- 
lars, but which here caused confusion and injustice. 

With reference to the reasons which Mr. Barnes gives for the 
variation in the size of the circuits, it may be added that the plan 
of administration upon which the Rajahs worked was to make the 
circuits everywhere large enough to employ for each a complete and 
numerous set of officials, who were all the Rdjah's servants, appointed 
and paid directly by 'himself. WherQ the circuits are small, it will 

C 
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generally be found that they arc fmgnients of an original larger circuity 
which was broken up under Mtighal i>r Sikh administration ; or fragments 
which became sepai*ated from having been long held in jdgir or asaigned 
in support of some temple. 

Mr. Barnes says that each cinniit is an aggregation of independ- 
ent hamlets, and that every hamlet ha-s its separate boundaries, Mrhich 
are jealously maintained. I think this was not generally true of 
boundaries in waste lands, but I .shall have to return to this salject 
under the head of agricultural tenures, so will say no more with 
respect to it at present. 

14. — Parganah and Tdlu.qa officers. — It may be mentioned that 
forest rangers or banwazirs (of whom tliere are now one for each 
parganah) are not mentioned by Mr. Banics, because they 'were first 
appointed shortly after ho wrote. 

In regard to taliiqa officers, the chaudhris, who are described 
by Mr. Barnes, hardly, 1 think, deserve tlie name ; for, as Mr. Barnes 
says, their jurisdictions consisted only of a few villages in a t&luqa. 
But the kotwdls and qanung6s were true talucia oIKcers. There were 
kotw^ls of some talm^as in other parganahs than Nurpur in com- 
paratively recent times. I believe the emperoi-s only appointed 
q§.nungos in the t^iliiqa which they at one time or another seized as 
imperial demesnes ; but some of the Rajahs seem to have employed rather 
similar agencies in other paints of the country under the names of 
wazirs or kdits of tiiluqas. I shall exj^lain, in a latter part of this 
report, the way in which taluqa officei-s with the titles of kotwal and kdit 
have been appointed in the course of revision of Settlement. I did this 
by way of extending to Kangra the zaildjiri system, which lias lately 
been introducd in many districts of the Panjiib. There is much less 
order or system . in the actual position of the chaudhris of tdliiqa 
Indaura than might be sup[)0sed from reading Mr. Barnes' description. 
What their position was before the tiilu(ia was made over to the Kdjahs 
of Nurpur by the emperors cannot now bo ascertained. The Rdjahs 
reserved the grain rents of this taltiqa and that of Kherrm for the use of 
their own kitchen, and the chaudhris or head-men of the Indaurid Rdjpiit 
family collected for them, and got a percentage of the gross produce as 
a chaudhri's fee. But the Sikh occupation, which lasted a long time in 
Nurpur, confused any system that existed. The Sikhs put cash 
assessments on the villages, and the leases were taken up by the old 
chaudhris, or by other Indaurias when a chaudhri broke down. Whoever 
took up the leases collected by share of the grain from the cultivators 
took the chaudhri's fee, and called himself the chaudliri. Mr. Barnes 
made these men proprietors, in whole or in part, of the villages which 
they had held in lease. Some of them had held their farms for a length 
of time, enjoying the whole profit and loss ; this Settlement has recently- 
led to much litigation among the Indaurid brotherhood, which is still 
going on. 

After Mr. Barnes had completed his Settlement, he came to the 
conclusion that in saying that " of the chaudhris of Kangra only two 
possess a vestige of their former emoluments, " he had overlooked the 
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feet that most, or all of them, had held from former governments small 
in^ms or rent-free grants, which had been summarily resumed in the 
first years of English administration. He left a memorandum advising 
the revival of these inams, and in 1857, on Colonel Lake's report, it was 
done, but no particular duties or defined jurisdictions were assigned to the 
recijnents. There are thirteen in parganah K^ngra ; some are men of 
note and influence, and have been selected to fill offices in the new 
zaildaii system ; others are inactive or incompetent men. I would 
maintain all these inams during good behaviour and pleasure of 
Government without exacting any special service for them. At any 
given time a proportion of the holders will be sure to be found useful 
and influential. In a countiy like Kdngra, where the estates are so 
small, and tend to become smaller and smaller, it is, I think, as well to tiy 
and prevent the heads of some of the old influential families from 
sinking to the dead level of the ordinary peasant proprietor. 

15, Village fanctionaries. — The system which seems to have 
been originally adopted by the Rdjahs was the division of the countiy 
into large villages or circuits, each of which had a numerous staff 
of officials appointed by the Raj^h and paid direct from his 
granary or treasury. There was a revenue agent or manager, called by 
various names, such as kdrd^r hiikim, amin or pdlsara ; an account- 
ant cjJled k^t or liknidra, a kotiala or keeper of the granary, con- 
stables, messengers, forest watchers, &;c. This kind of system still pre- 
vails in Chamba and some other neiijhbourins: Hill Stares. In M^ihal 
Mori there were mehrs of tappaa, who seem to have been military 
commandants of the local militia. In Kotlehr and Jasw^n, besides 
the officers of the tappa, each hamlet had its own head man. who was 
called the moqaddam. But there was no uniform system, at any rate 
not within times recent enough to be remembered, and no general name 
by which all head men of villages were known ."'^ Mr. Barnes 
introduced uniformity, and appointed lambarda-s and patwaiis in the 
way he has described. These lambardtirs still regard themselves, and 
are regarded in their villages, rather as officera of Government than as 
representatives of the other proprietors. The patwdris appointed,, 
unlike those of the plains, were generally landholders and leading men of 
the country put in their charge. For an account of the batwdls or 
kironks, who are the village police of Kangi-a Proper, see para. 411 of 
Mr. Barnes' report The village rdkhas, or forest- watchers, are not 
mentioned therein, as they were first appointed in 1853-54. The rakh^s 
are paid like the kironks by fees in grain collected from house to house. 

16. Agricultural tenures, the mauzah or township in the hills, — 
Mr. Barnes has put his description of a hill mauzah or tappa, and his 
account of the land tenures of the hills, in different parts of his report, 
which is, I think, unfortunate, as to understand the one it is very neces- 
sary to keep in mind the other. For this reason I shall begin my 
account of the land tenures with a description of the hill mauzah* 

* One man was often head man of two or three neighbouring circuittt, bo also it was 
not unusual for a man to have no land or place of residence in the circuit of which he was 
bead man. 
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The lEauzah in the plains of the PanjAb is a property or estate; some' 
times, but not often, it encloses several separate estates. The boundaj-iea 
of a mauzah are the boundaries of n property. But in the hills 
the boundaries of a mauzah had no more to do with property than 
those of a parish have, at the prcient daj', in England. As parishes 
( according to one theorj') grew out of one parson taking the tithes, so 
these mauzahs or circuits seem to have grown out of one man for 
a length of time collecting the land rents, either as a Qovemment 
agent or Government assignee. Each principality was a single estate, 
divided roughly, for purposes of administration, into circuita known as 
tappas, hdkimis, magd^is, k.c. These circuita had each their manager 
or bead man, and included tiie whole area of the country, waste great 
and small, as well aa cultivated fields. It was easy to decide to vrbat 
circuit any particular field belonged ; its position or the place of 
residence of its holder had little tu do with the question : the field was 
reckoned to belong to the circuit whose manager had been in the 
habit of collecting its rent ; but with regard to the waste, on which no 
rent was taken, it was often not so easy to say to which of two 
or three circuits a particular plot of waste belonged. The boundaries 
of the circuits in waste lands had never been definitely fixed, but, in 
course of time, natural lines, such as rivers, ridges, &c., had come to 
be recognised as boundaries, except perhaps where large tracts of 
waste intervened, or except where the cultivated lands, managed by 
two or three circuit officers, were completely intermixed, as was often 
the ease in irrigated tracts. The word circuit, aa applied to a charge of 
this last kind, is of course a misnomer. The circuit, as regarded its 
waste lands, was a mere arbitrary arnl loosely-defined division of the 
principality : as regards its cultivated lands, it was a chance collection 
of independent family holdings. By family I mean sometimes one 
household, but oftener a group of kinsmen, the descendants of a common 
ancestor, holding shares of an ancestral estate, and living on it in several 
houses.* By returns made out in present revision of Settlement 
there are now 37,399 such families of landliolders in Kangra Proper, and 
their holdings are divided into 79,840 sepaiute lots. The number of 
sharers, it must be remembered, is much greater than the number of sepa- 
rate lots, for brothers and cousins veiy frequently hold their common 
inheritance without partition.-f* 



• A family living near the boundary of two mauKahs frequently held land 

rate holdings of rice land in mauzahs far below in the valleja. 

t The following table will show what length of title the present lacd-holder can 
boast of : 
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In Parganahs KSngra and Dehra not more than one-third of the holdings go back 
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Families of every ^ade of caste held land in the same circuit, 
and paid their rents independently direct to the manager of the circuit, 
Most were pure peasants, depending solely on farming for a livelihood, 
never leaving the plough except to serve the State for a time as 
militia-men or porters. Others held land enough to provide bread and 
rice for their families, but mainly depended on income from hereditary 
professions. These employed servants or tenants to cultivate, and 
served the State themselves, or traded, or kept a shop. Others had also 
professions, but cultivated their small holdings themselves ; such 
were the hereditary shepherds, herdsmen, carriers, and artizans of all 
classes. 

17. Remarks on Mr. Barnes* description of the mauzahs, and his 
division of them into two classes. — If the above description of the 
mauzah be compared with that given by Mr. Baj-nes, it will be noticed that 
I refer particularly to the very vague and unceiiiain nature of its boun- 
daries m waste lands. In his description Mr. Barnes was silent on this 
point, though it is an important one ; but in a latter part of his report 
(para. 296) he mentions the fact clearly enough. It wUl also be noticed 
that Mr. Barnes did not attempt to include all the mauzahs in one 
description as I have done : there are in fact considerable differences of 
aspect in them, to which no one set of words can be accurately applied. 
If his description be read carefully, it will be seen that he divides the 
hill mauzahs into two classes — first, the class found in the open country, 
specially in the in-igated villages ; secondly, the class found iu the moun- 
tainous and hilly country. 

He says that the land within a circuit of the first class is an aggre- 
gation of isolated freeholds, which are distinct from each other, and 
are held by men of different castes, who possess nothing in common 
except that for fiscal convenience they have been massed together 
under one jurisdiction, that is, put under one head man, who is not their 
own choice, but has been appointed by the Government. 

Of the second he says that such a circuit is anaggregation of 
independent hamlets ; some are very small, some large ; they each have 
their separate boundaries, which are jealously maintained ; they are under 
one or more functionaries who are appointed for the whole circuit, not 
for every hamlet. 

If we try to understand the distinction which Mr. Barnes wished 
to draw between one mauzah and another, two questions arise — first, 
what is a hamlet, and what is a freehold ? and, secondly, what kind of 
boundary is it which the hamlet is said to have, and which is not men- 
tioned in the case of the freehold ? 



farther than to the grandfather of present holders : in Nilrpiir and Hamirpiir about one- 
third can be traced farther. 
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It would, I tliink, bo a true answer to say that both hamlet and 
freehold are mere family lioldiiiLTs t»f tields ; both, I believe, are identical 
in origin of tenure, tliat is, both began with the grant by the State to the 
lioldei's, or their ancestor, of certain fii'Ms or plots of culturable land to 
be turned into liehlt5. The only <litierenee in their aspect is this — ^that, 
in the case of the hamlet, the fields (by which 1 mean arable land only) 
are more or less compactly situated nnind the house or houses of tie 
family, and more or less completely separateil from the fields of the 
next family by intervening waste ; whereas in the case of the freehold 
or mixed holding, as I ]U'efer to call it, the tields are, for the most part 
apart from the houses, and intermixed with the fields of other families. 

These facts, that is, the compactness and isolation of the fields 
composing the family holding in the case of the mauzah composed of 
hamlets, and their intermixture in the other case, though they left the 
tenure of the fields the same, in coui'se of time produced a degree of 
difference in the tenure of the waste in different mauzahs. In the one, 
boundaries betwe^'n the family holdings in the waste within the mauzah, 
grew by degrees into more or less i)erfect recognition ; in the other, no 
idea of such appropriation or division of the waste arose. 

18. A glance at the outward aspect of the mauzahs will, I 

Cause of difference in think, make it dear that this degree of diflTer- 

tcnuro of waste in vil- euce of tenure in waste has mainly arisen 

^^^^' from physical causes. 

Take, first, a mauzah in the irrigated villages. The low and toler- 
ably level parts of the area, which can bo conveniently flooded from the 
water channels, form the '* liar ' or open expanse of rice field. This 
land is too valuable and too swampy to be lived upon ; the houses of the 
landholders are seen closely scattered along the comparatively high 
and dry ridges or rising grounds. Each family has a garden, orchard, 
or small field or two round the house or houses in which it lives ; the 
rest of its holding is made up of fields scattered here and there in the 
*' har." Near the houses are long stri])s of grass like village greens, in 
which the cattle graze in coiiimon. Now in a mauzah of this kind it 
is evident that the idea of boundary in the waste between family and 
family has not had the chance of arising. Often, however, a large 
mauzah of this kind is divided by some natural barrier ( e, g., a deep 
ravine, river-bed or high ridge ) into two or more parts, having little 
communion together : such natural divisions of the mauzah were some- 
times recognized under the name of " tikas." But the " tika" was just as 
much an arbitrary division as the mauzah itself; the different families 
in it, being of different castes, had little or no united feeling, and no 
sense of common property in the waste. 

Take, next, a mauzah in a country where there is no irrigation, but 
where the features of the landscape are bold, that is, where open 
arable slope or plain alternate with steep unculturable hill. Here the 
houses of the landholders will be seen scattered over the surface of 
the arable land, the fields of each family lying, with few exceptions. 
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compactly round the houses of the family, only separated from those 
of the next family by paths, or by small plots, strips, or banks of uncul- 
turable waste. The general grazing grounds are the hill sides which 
surround the arable land. Here, again, there has been no opportunity 
for the growth of a feeling of boundary between family and family in 
the waste as a whole. Small strips or plots of waste among and round 
the fields are in a way recognized as pertaining to the fields to which 
they are nearest, but the wastes outside, that is, the bill sides, are felt 
not to belong to one family more than to another, — to be in fact no 
man's land. 

Thirdly, take a mauzah in an unirrigated country where the features 
of the landscape are not bold, that is, where it is composed of a mass of 
low steep hills, intersected by hundreds of narrow valleys or ravines. 
In a country like this there is little culturable land, and what there is, 
is scattered here and there along the tops of the ridges and edges of the 
ravines. Culturable and unculturable lands are everywhere intermixed 
in about the same proportion in one direction as in another. Conse- 
quently the houses of the landholders are seen placed at nearly equal 
distances all over the area of the mauzah, each group of houses surrounded 
by waste sprinkled with fields. Each family, as it has grown from 
ite ancestor, the first settler, has brought under the plough all the cultur- 
able land within its reach, but has still, within the orbit of its fields, 
much waste, enough or nearly enough, for its requirements in the way 
of grazing ground. In a country like this, whatever the original theory 
of property in the waste might be, it is easy to see that, in the course 
of time, when no surplus culturable land was left to tempt new squatters, 
a feeling of boundaries in the waste between family and family must 
arise; the whole area of the mauzah would be subdivided by such 
boundaries. 

All the mauzahs in Kdngra Proper might roughly have been said to 
belong to one of these three above-described aspects. They might have 
been put into three classes, viz. 

Class I. — Mauzahs formed of holdings of detached fields 
with no boundaries in the waste. 

Class II. — Mauzahs formed of hamlets, with boundaries 
in the lesser wastes only. 

Class III. — Mauzahs formed of hamlets with boundaries 
including all the wastes. 

But many mauzahs would not as wholes fit exactly into either of 
the three classes. One and the same mauzah in difierent parts may, 
have all three aspects. 

19. Hamlets and hamlet boundaries. — Mr. Barnes, in his descrip- 
tion of the hamlets, says—" they each have their separate boundaries, 
which are as jealously watched and maintaioed as those of larger 
communities. " I think this is too broadly put ; that in the first place 
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he ought to have explained, as I have done, that there was a difference 
even in the mauzahs formed of hamlets, and that in most of them, to 
get at the hamlet boundaries, you would have had to first eliminate all 
the larger blocks of waste ; and, secondly, that it gives the idea that the 
hamlet boundaries were much more defined than they really were. 

Mr. Barnes, as I have already remarked, allows that the boundaries 
of the mauzahs in the waste were very indefinite, and this was quite as 
much the case with the hamlets, even where the hamlets had reached 
their full development. In many places the hamlet boundaries cannot 
be said to have existed as recognized facts : the idea was only half 
formed in the minds of the landholders, and not at all accepted by the 
State ; and where they may be said to have existed, it remains to be 
considered to what they amounted, that is, what rights in the wastes 
included in them were implied in their recognition, either as between 
the families of landholders, or as between the landholders and the State. 

These are questions to which I propose to return again under the 
head of" Rights in waste lands." 

As Mr. Barnes says, the hamlets differ in size very greatly. In par- 
ganah Hamirpiir, and parts of parganahs Dehra and Niirpdr, the largest 
and most compact hamlets are found. Here they are called " gr^n" 
or " gdon, " in other parts the word " Idrh" takes its place. I have 
heard " bfea" used instead in Niirpur, particularly for the secluded little 
hamlets which you see perched on the sides of the Hdthi Dhdr. But 
it may be said generally that where the family has grown large the houses 
and holdings are dignified with the title of " graou" or viDage, and in 
the contrary case the names of " Idrh" or basa," which mean properly a 
homestead, are used. 

When a family grows large, it is of course a sign that it has been 
long established. The oldest and largest hamlets arc ^oncrally held by 
families of good caste, who, on various grounds, used to hold rent free, in 
whole or part, under the Rajahs, and who therefore had a special motive 
for sticking together and holding to the land. 

Generally speaking, in that part of the coimtry which is nearest to 
the plains the landholders had a stronger feeling of property in the 
soil, and it is there that the largest hamlets are found. In the irrigated 
valleys the families and family holdings are generally small. I believe 
that one reason is, that the malaria from the rice fields has prevented 
the families firom increasing. Not only in Kangra but in Giirddspur 
and other districts I have noticed an extraordinary difference in the 
growth of families in irrigated and unirrigated estates. In the one case 
the pedigree tree shows little increase of numbers in many genera- 
tions ; in the other, in the same time, the family has expanded into 
something like a clan ; and where a family grew numerous in spite 
of the malaria, it did not hang together long ; the rent of the rice- 
lands was heavy, and transfers of fields, in default of payment, were 
frequent; many holdings were always going a-begging for an occupant ; 
the tendency was for members of a family to separate and settle on 
newly-acquired holdings. 
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20. Having described the mauzah or circuit, and the family hold- 
Original tenure of ^^gs of which it is composed, I now come to the 
holding of fields within question of property in the soil. In Mr. Barnes' 
^^^^8. account of the land tenures (paras. 121 to 129) 

the rights in cultivated lands, and in wastes and forests, are described 
separately. 

With regard to cultivated lands, the gist of the description is, that 
" there were two separate properties in the soil, the first and para- 
mount being the right of the State to a share of the gross produce, and 
the second the hereditary right of cultivation, and claim to the rest of 
the produce on the part of the cultivator." This hereditary right to hold 
and cultivate land was known as a " wdrisi " i. e., an inheritance. It 
was contingent on the proper cultivation of the land and the punc- 
tual payment of the Government dues. Directty these conditions were 
neglected, the Government had an undoubted right to transfer the 
tenure to another ; but at first the alienation was only temporary, and 
the claim to recover within a certain period was universally recognized. 
The right was not saleable, for the holders " never considered their 
tenure of that absolute and perfect character that they could transfer 
it finally to another. The land, they argued, belongs to Government; 
purs is simply the right to cultivate. " But, though not saleable, the 
right could be mortgaged for a time, and when the incumbent had no 
heirs, he was permitted to select a successor and transfer his land to 
him in his life time. 

In another part of his report ( para. 416 ) Mr. Barnes says : — " The 
State was the acknowledged proprietor, and levied its rents in money 
or kind according to its exigencies or pleasure. The right of the 
people was simply the right to cultivate. There was no intermediate 
class to intercept the earnings of industry, or to appropriate a share of 
the public revenue. All that was not required for the subsistence of 
the cultivator went direct into the Government treasury. " 

I believe that this is a very good description of the tenure on 
which the fields or cultivated lands were held. It shows that the land- 
holder was rather a crown-tenant than a landlord ; he called his right a 
" wdrisi, " or inheritance, not a " maliki, " or lordship, and the same 
term applied to every kind of interest held of the Rdjah, even to a 
claim to some village office. But it does not matter whether we dub the 
" wans " in English a landlord or a crown-tenant ; there is no doubt 
but that we must consider him to have had a property in his holding. 
In some principalities his claim on his holding was stronger than m 
others. I have heard old men, in praising the Rdjahs of the Kat6ch 
or Kdngra family, say — " they paid more respect to the cultivators, 
" warisi, " than other hill Rdjahs ; they would rather take 75 from the 
*' waris " than 100 from an outsider. "* 

■ — . ■ ^ _ !■ I r 

♦ Kdngra is favorably compared with Goleir m an old saying, which runs as follows: — 
*' Leka jok4 K^ngra, hassar kel Golier, " which may be roughly translated — " Book 

and ledger Kangra, pitch and toss Golier. " This refenod, I think, as much to security 

of temire as to fixity of rent. 
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How little respect other Rajahs sometimes paid to the "'waiiri^ 
^may be gathered from stories i^latiug to old times, which I have heard 
repeated, and from instances which have occun-ed in recent times in 
protected Hill States. Por instance, common report says that, not many 
years ago, the R^jah of Chamba, more than once, by a summary ordei; 
turned a man out of his ance.sti'al house and lands, and gave them to 
a covetous neighbour. In fact some say that to get such an order it 
was then only necessary to get access to the Rajah, and present an offer- 
ing of a handful of rupees, but this is no doubt an exaggeration. But, 
at any rate, in some of the Hill States the cultivators had no better 
protection against the Rdjah than the Irish tenant used to have against 
his landlord : a good Rdjah never evicted an old cultivator ^thout a 
very strong cause any more than a good Irish landlord did ; but there 
■was no protection against a bad Rajah for a cultivator of humble position, 
•though a strong family of good caste or social standing had little reaaoa 
to fear. 

If the proprietors of any old village in the plains of the Panj&b 
are asked how they became possessed of their estate, they will generally 
say that their ancestor found the land waste and settled on it, and 
founded the village, or that he acquired it by conquest or purchase : 
they rarely admit that they owe their first title to any action of 
government or superior authority. No doubt this is commonly mere 
brag on their pait ; neveitheless, it is a sigtiiticant fact that the feeling 
which gives rise to such bragging is not found in these hills, -where 
all the landholders agi'ee in deriving their original title from a pattah or 
•deed of gi'ani of the RAjah. These pattahs were given not for villaoes 
or hamlets, or blocks of countiy containing sufficient waste for grazing 
as well as arable land, but for certain specified fields or culturable plots 
only ; the name and area of the plot, as well as the rent at which it 
was to be held, ai'e generally all to be found entered in the pattah. 

21. In the hills the estates of landholders consisted of holdings 
Original tenure of of cultivated fields only, not, as was ordinarily the 
waste lands in mauzalis. case in the plains, of shares of the arable and waste 
land comprised within the boundaries of a village or mauzah. The 
landholder of the hills had an interest, no doubt, in the waste lands 
mixed up with and surrounding his fields, but that interest, as I shall 
show, differed not only in degree, but also in character from the 
interest which he had in his holding of arable land. 

With regard to waste lands, under the heading of rights in wastes 
and forests, Mr. Barnes says only that extensive wastes and forests are 
usually considered the undivided property of Government. Undivided, 
that is to say, quoad the cultivators, for in most of these big wastes 
xjertain shepherds or herdsmen possessed a kind of property in the 
shape of exclusive rights of grazing at certain seasons of the year 
Is this meant to be a general description of rights in wastes, (i. e., uncul- 
tivated) lands ? The heading of the paragraph implies as much, and the 
subject is not referred to again elsewhere. It is a true description as 
far as it goes, but it only comprehends half the subject : there is no 
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ileclaration of rigiits in the lesser wastes, which are in fact oiiTy 
indirectly referred to. From what is said of extensive wastes we are* 
left to infer that' the property in the lesser v^astes is divided between 
the State' and some otner persons, but who the latter are, whether 
th-ey hold collectively or separately, and what is the measure of their 
right, is not explained. I believe that Mr. Barnes was here purposely 
indistinct — sometimes I think that he was so because he wished to 
leave the question of the ownership of the wastes undecided, opining 
that the old theory of property would not work under our Govem- 
nuent, and that time would show what change was necessary. At other 
times I have thought that he was indistinct, because he knew that his 
Settlement had effected a revolution in the old state of property 
( a thing which a Settlement Officer has, according to strict regulation,, 
no power to do, though more or less it has constantly been done )» 
and did not care to make the fact appear prominently in his report.* 

But whatever the cause of his silence may have been, I have no 
doubt but that, if asked, he would have agreed in what I am about to« 
»tate, viz., that, prior to his Settlement, the recognized theory was that 
all unenclosed waste, small or great, was the property of the States 
and that the rights therein of the cultivators, or landholders as I prefer- 
to call them, were of the nature of rights of use only. 

22. These rights of use in the waste were called, in the language 

Description oC the ^^ ^^® country, a "bartan," and were of the nature 
rights of use in wastelands of the rights of common enjoyed by the commoner* 
belonging, by custom, ij^ unenclosed wastes aiid forests in England. The 
to V age communi les. ^^^^^ univei*sal Avere the right to pasture cattle or 
sheep and goats, the right to cut grass or leaves of certain trees for fod- 
der, to cut thoma for hedges, to break off* or pick up diy wood for fuel. 

There were other privileges generally enjoyed, which, however, 
can hardly, I think, be classed with the others as rights of use, as they 
were not lawfully exercised in the same free way, but only with permis- 
sion fii-st obtained of some local official. Such were the privileges of 
getting gratis timber for roofing or farm purposes, green wood for fuel 
at marriage and funeml ceremonies, splinters of pine for torches, &c. 

That these rights, such as the right of pasture and taking wood 
for fuel, were mere rights of use, and rights of common, and not signs 
of ownership of the soil, will,. I think, be admitted when they are 
described. For instance, to take the right of pasture, not only the 
regular landholders, but also the other residents in the villages, 
such as traders, shop-keepers, arbizans, carriers, all grazed their cattle 
and sheep and goats in the waste lands nearest their houses. Most 
of these men, no doubt, were also in some degree landholders, but some 
who were not, kept a cow and goat or two. 

* I do not mean to hint that Mr. Barnes had any personal reason for wishing to keep- 
in the back-ground his treatment of waste lands : the correspondence of the day shows 
that the Commissioner of the Division and the Board of Revenue nnderstoott his policy^ 
and concuiTed ia it. 
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Again, the State collected a grazing-tax, fi^om which no class ^as 
excepted. It was levied everywhere on biitialos, and in most or all 
places on sheep and goats ; the only distinction was that professional 
shepherds and herdsmen were taxed at higher nites than other classes. 
Cows and oxen were excused, but only, I believe, on superstitious 
gi'ounds (gai ki p6n). Again, supposing the right of grazing to be a 
sign of ownei"ship of the soil, then it is certain that the customary 
limits, within which the men of each mauzah or hamlet exercised their 
right, would be found to coiTospond with the. boundaries of tlie mauzah 
CT the hamlet (where a hatnlet boundary oxistod), but in practice graz- 
ing was not governed by such boundaries. As often as not in waste 
lands, of whatever kind on or near the boundary of a mauzah or circuit, 
(where the boundary did not form a natural banier), the neai'est inhabit- 
ants on both sides of the boundaiy had a connnon right of pasturage, 
and I have seen cases in which a block of waste within one mauzah 
boundary was in practice exclusively grazed by some families holding 
land and residing in the next mauzah. So, again, in those parts of the 
countiy where hamlet boundaries v/ithin mauzahs may be said to have 
been pretty clearly recognized, many handets grazed their heids on 
wastes out of their own boundaries : no rule but one of convenience 
seems to have fii'st decided where the cattle of each hamlet should or 
should not go. The original idea seems to have been that grazing in 
the unenclosed wastes was free to all men ; then gradually, as the country 
became thickly inhabited, the convenit nt distances within which each 
hamlet had been accustomed to drive its cattle to pasture became the 
limits of its right of grazing. These limits, however, overlapped, that 
is to say, while each hamlet had some waste, that nearest ite houses, 
which it grazed exclusively, and upon which no other hamlet; as a 
matter of fact, intruded, the wastes fai-ther off, which were equally handy 
to other hamlets, were gi'azed on in common by all. It may be noticed 
also that it was a general custom that carriers, shepherds, <»r herdsmen 
on the march could halt any where, and graze for a day or two without 
leaVe asked. The same description which I have given of the right of 
pasture will apply generally to the right of taking wood for fuel, and 
the other rights of use. For instance, where a. circuit or mauzah contained 
little or no forest or scrub, the residents invariably had a right to go for 
fuel, thorns, &c., to the nearest forest or jangle in some other mauzah. 
So, again, in the case of waste lands on the edge of a mauzah, the right 
to cut the hay or tall grass, which springs uj) in the rains, sometimes 
belonged, by custom, to persons whose lands and houses were in the 
next mauzah. All these rights of the villagers in the waste were alike 
in this, that they were enjoyed by all residents, not by the regular 
landholders only, and were exercised within limits independent of 
mauzah or hamlet boundaries. 

23. O'i^inal rights of the State in ivaste lands within w/iuzahs. 
These two features alone seem to me to show clearly that they were 
of the character of the rights of use, not of attributes of proprietorship 
in the soil of the waste ; but if any doubt i-emains, it will perhaps be 
removed when the righte exercised over the waste by the State are . 
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described. The State, in the exercise of its rights of reclaiming cultur- 
able plots, and putting blocks of forest in preserves, could annul, 
with respect to such plots or blocks of waste, the interests therein of 
the neighbouring landholders ; and so long as it did not thereby stint 
them to^ an unbearable degi'ee of pasturage, &;c. , it would have been 
held to be only acting within its rights. It would, I think, be a dear 
mistake to consider a loose interest in the waste generally, not in any 
definite part of it, to amount to a proprietorship of the soil. 

Ceitain blocks of forest within mauzahs were reserv^ed as "rakh " 
or shooting preserves by the State ; no grazing of cattle or trespass for 
cutting of grass or branches was allowed in them. A Rdjpfit, to 
express the care which the old Rajahs took of the forests, will often say 
that they considered them their gaixlen. In forests not especially 
preserved, and even in the open waste lands, trees could not be felled 
without permission. In most principalities the Rdjahs used to impose 
a " thak," or prohibition of gi-azing, on all forests for the three months of 
the rains ;* this was done, I think, partly as an assertion of authority, 
and partly with an idea of benefit to trees and game. 

Again, the Rajahs used to grant to the "Giljars" and "Gaddis," 
professional herdsmen and shepherds, the exclusive right to gi-aze 
bufialos or sheep and goats in paiticular beats or runs at certain 
seasons. 

In waste lands of all kinds the State had a "right of apjy)'ove7)ieiitl' 
that is to say, the State could empower any person to break up and 
hold of it any plot of waste ; "(■ no waste land could be broken up 
without a pattah or deed of grant. The R<4j{ihs were very jealous in 
this respect : under them no wazir or kardSr could give a pattah of 
his own authority. ^ 

The person who reclaimed waste land under such a "pattah" thence- 
forward held it direct of the State. He got at once as good a title as 
any landholder in the country ; there was nothing higher in the way 
oftitle than the claim distinguished as a"wdrisi;" and to a native the 
strongest form of " warisi " imaginable was derived from succession by 
inheritance to land reclaimed from waste by a father or other ancestor 
under authority of a pattah from the Rdjah. 



♦ This custom prevails still in some dependent Hill States. In part of Mandi, 
after the " thak " is over, the people are not allowed to cut grass and small wood for 
f ael unless they pay some grain fees to a contractor, who has ieased the grass and smaU 
Wood of the forest from the Rajah. 

f As I shall have to explain hereafter, in the mauzahs composed of hamlets, it is 
only true with certain reservations that the State had the power to grant any plot to 
any person, and even in the other mauzahs the power of the State over the lesser waste 
was in practice limited. Policy, and the fear of being thought tyrannical, prevented it 
from doing anything which would seriously injure the rights of use of the old established 
landholders. AU sorts of objections would be made, and often with success, to the 
grant of any plot near a homestead e. g,, that it was the " Nikal dargaran, " or place 
where the cattle stand when first let out of the stall, or their " scuidh " or " biik, " that is, 
the place where they lie in the heat of the day. 
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If the person who reclaimed the wa^te lm<l l>efore lived in another 
mauzah, and removes! thence to reside on the new holding, he became at 
once entitled to the same "bartan," or rights of use, in the wastes 
surrounding him as the oldest inhabitant. 

The idea of a tenant fanning part of tlie holding of an ordinary 
landholder or crown-tt»nant was familiar enough to the hill people. A 
subordinate tenant of this kind was called an "opahii," but the idea of a 
tenant holding land of the communitv or body of landholders of a 
mauzah was quite incomprehensible to them. The explanation is, that 
there was no feeling in the minds of the landholders of a collective 
property in the wastes within their mauzah or circuit. In fact such a 
feeling has not yet fairly taken root, and the following facts will show 
how blowly it grows in the minds of the hill j)eople. Under the loose 
and gi*eedy system of govemment which the Sikhs introduced, any 
petty kard^r could make gi*ant« of waste lands for cultivation, and 
under our Government the village headmen have been encouraged to 
give "pattah nautor," or reclamation leases, in Avriting. Accordingly, a 
good deal of land has been broken up since Settlement, in most cases by 
men of the mauzah, but often by outsiders ; in either case the reclaimer 
considers himself, and is considered by his neighbours, to hold as a pro- 
prietor, not as a tenant of the comnmnity ; and this is the case with 
respect to men who have reclaimed land within the last fives years, 
notwithstanding that for the last fifteen years the landholders have 
been repeatedly told, and have to a certain extent underatood, that, as a 
result of Mr, Barnes' Settlement, the waste lands have become their 
property. Many, however, have not really understood the change at 
all. I suppose that, while I was revising the Settlement in K^ngra, I 
must have been asked several hundred times by landholder to give 
them pattah or gi-ants for waste plots within their own or somo other 
circuits 

24. All this that I have written respecting the right of the State 

Existence of a feeling to give grants of waste to outsiders, and the ab- 

of collective property in sence of a collective feeling of property in waste in 

tbc wfwte on the part of tij^ minds of the communities of landholders, is 

the men of hamlets in . < -^i i x i x-l i 

certain parts of the quite accurate With regard to, perliaps, the larger 
country. part of the country, especially the part most distant 

from the plains, but hardly accurate with regard to the rest. In my 
description of the constitution of a hill circuit I have explained how 
the family holdings in one class of mauzahs remained mere holdings of 
detached fields, while in another class they grew into hamlets compactly 
formed and separated from their neighbours by more or less distinctly 
recognized boundaries in the waste. It was, I think, of this latter 
class* of mauzah, which is divisible into hamlets, that Mr. Barnes was 
thinking when he said that exteiisive wastes or forests were con- 
sidered the undivided property of the State, implying thereby that the 
lesser wastes were in part the property of the landholders. It was 
indeed the fact, with regard to a mauzah of this kind, that putting aside 
any large wastes which it contained (such as a block of forest or the 
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crest of a hill or mountain) in the remaining or lesser wastes, hamlet 
boundaries would have been found sometimes distinct, often indistinct, 
according to the degree of development which the hamlets had attained. 
And where you found hamlet boundaries, you would have found also 
that the family possessing the fields had some kind of feeling of col- 
lective property in the waste within its boundary. They would have 
hardly called such waste their " chik" or ground, like their fields, nor 
would they have felt competent to put in an outsider to break up a plot 
and hold it as their tenant, or even to break up a plot themselves with- 
out permission ; but if the State had proposed to give a pattah or grant 
out of it to an outsider, they would have greatly objected * In fact 
they would have argued fairly enough that the " bartan," or use of the 
plot, belonged either entirely or principally to them, and that as they 
would be the greatest sufferers by its enclosure, it should be given to 
them to enclose, if to any one. Even if amember of the family of the hamlet 
got the pattah, he would have been probably compelled to throw the plot 
into the common holding, and thereby give the others each his share. 
In those parts of the country in which hamlets and hamlet boundaries 
in the waste were most developed, all the fields of a hamlet are, with 
few exceptions, held by the family on ancestral shares. This is proof 
that here the feeling of collective property in the waste within hamlet 
boundaries existed, and was strong enougn to prevent appropnation of 
any part by individual members of the family. On the other hand, 
where the hamlets were less developed, it will generally be found that 
only a part of the holding is held on ancestral shares, and that the rest, 
which has been reclaimed from the waste as the family has grown, is 
held by the actual reclaimera or their heirs only. 

25. — Oeneral view oftlie tlieory of property in land which prevailed 
in the times of the Rajahs. —In Mr. Barnes' account of the land-tenures, 
which I have been reviewing, he is careful always to use the word State, 
because he was describing the condition of property then before him ; 
but if we want to get a clear idea ol the old constitution of landed 
property, I think it would be better to use I he word R^jah. The K&ngra 
district was formed by Government out of those parts of the hills between 
the Ravi and Satlaj which had been taken from the Hill Rajahs by the 
Sikhs. The Sikhs succeeded to the Rajah's rights, and we succeeded 
the Sikhs. The Sikhs did not alter the tenure of land, though they 
considerably confused the old system of administration. Many tracts 
were under their direct management, for a very short time only, and a 
few never. Before their time the Mughal emperors had taken certain 
tracts as imperial demesnes, but these tracts were not large, and the 
Rajahs now and again recovered possession, so that even in them the 
system of tenure established by the R&jahs was not materially changed. 

♦ In part of Harairpdr, where there are no large wastes, and the hamlet 
boundaries are most distinct, I have heard an intelligent man say that, in the old times, if 
the R^jah had given to a •* bannahw&lah, " i. e.j an inhabitant of a neighbouring hamlet, a 
patta or rcHt-bearing lease for waste land within another hamlet boundary, the men of 
the hamlet would have objected, or claimed a preferential right to take it up ; but that if 
the Rajah gave an outsider a grant of such land, to be held rent free as a favor, the 
objections of the men of the hamlet, if made. Would not have been considered valid either 
by the Rajah or the public. 
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Under the Rajahs, the theory of property in land was that each 
Rdjah was the landloixl of tlie whole of his " Raj" or principality, not 
merely in the degree in wliicli everj'^ where in India the State is, in one 
sense, the landlord, but in a clearer and stronger degree. The Moghal 
emperors, in communications addressed to the Hill Rajahs, gave them 
the title of zaminddr, i e., landholder. Documents are preserved in some 
of the Rajahs* families in which this address is used. The Rajah was 
not, like a feudal king, lord j)aramount over inferior lords of manors, 
but rather, as it were, manorial lord of his whole country. Each prin- 
cipality was a single estate, divided for management into a certain num- 
ber of circuits. These circuits wen; not themselves estates like the 
mauzahs of the plains : they were mere gi*ou pings of holdings under one 
collector of rents. The waste lands, great or small, Aveie the Rajah's waste: 
the arable lands were made up of the separate holdings of his tenants. 
The rent due from the holder of each field was payable direct to the 
Rdjah, unless he remitted it, as an act of favor, to the holder, or assigned 
it in jagir to a third party in lieu of pay, or as a subsistence allowance. 
So also the grazing fees due from the owner of each herd or flock were 
payable to the R/ijah, and these were I'arely or never assigned to any 
jagird^r. The agents who collected these dues and rents, fix)m the wasar 
down to the village head-man, were the Rajah's servants, appointed 
and paid directly by himself Every several interest in land, 
whether the right to cultivate ceitain fields, to giaze exclusively certain 
plots of waste, work a water-mill; set a net to catch game or haw^ks on 
a mountain, or put a fish-weir in a stream, was held direct of the R&jah 
as a separate holding or tenancy.* The incumbent, or tenant at themost, 
called his interest a ** wdirsi" or inheiitance, not a " maliki" or lordship. 

The artizan and other non-agriculturists resident in villages held 
their "Idhri b^si,'* or garden plots, of the Rajah, not of their village 
employei's and customers, and paid their ccissos, and were bound to ser- 
vice to him only. They were not the only class bound to service : the 
regular landholdoi-s were all liable to be pressed into service of some 
kind, military or menial. The Rajahs kept a tight hold upon the 
wastes : certain portions of forest were kept as " rakh" or shooting pre- 
serves, and trees, whether in forest or open waste, could nob be felled 
except with the Rajah's permission. No new field could be formed out 
of the waste without a pattah or grant from the Rajah. No wazir or 
other revenue £tgent, and no jagirdar, could give permission to reclaim 
waste. Such a power was jealously withheld, as it might have led to 
the growth of intermediate lordshij)s. I have heai*d it said that, from 
a feeling of this kind, wazirs or kdrd<4rs were never chosen from the 
royal clan, and j&girs were generally given in scattered pieces. Certain 
rights of common in the wa."te round and about their houses were 
enjoyed, not only by the regular landholders, but by all the rural inha- 
bitants ; but these rights were subject to the Rdjah*s right to reclaim, 
to which there was no definite limit. 

* The Rajahs took a share of every kind of income ; — the best hawk canght 
in a net, the largest fish caught in a weir, a sliare oE the honey of the bce-hiyesi 
and of the fruit of the best fruit trees ; even trees planted by a man in his own field were 
held to be royal property if of certain valuable kinds. 
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All rights were supposed to come from the Rdjah : several rights, 
such as liDldings of land, &c., from his grant, and rights of common from 
his sufferance. I think that the above is a true general description of 
the state of property in land under the Rsijahs. Mr. Barnes devoted 
most of what he wrote to showing the riglits of the cultivators : I have 
brought into greater prominence the rights of the Rajah or State, and 
have also committed myself to a distinct assertion with regard to the 
lesser wastes. These are the only points in which my description seems 
to me to differ from his. It must be remembered that both descriptions 
refer to the country generally, that is, to the KabzewAri tdluqds, as they 
are sometimes called, and not, except with many reservations, to the 
taluqas of ludaura, Kheiran, Khandi, Lodhw/in, and Surajpur, in pai'- 
ganah Niirpiir, and Chauki Kotlehr, in parganah Hamirpur. An 
excellent general description of the peculiar features in the tenures of 
these six ttiluqds is given by Mr. Barnes in paras. 133, 134, 135 of 
his report (under the head of existence of proprietary right towards 
the plains). They are, as it were, hybrid tenures, produced by the 
meeting and fusion of the two systems of land tenure prevailing in hill 
and plain. Here there was a family in each mauzah or hamlet which 
claimed a kind of superiority or lordship. Under the Rdjahs, in prac- 
tice, the rights of these families seem to have been limited to the 
privilege of giving the head man to the village or hamlet, and levying 
certain small cesses on the crops of the other cultivators. In as many 
cases as not the head man appropriated all the cesses, and gave no share 
to his kinsmen. Where these mauzahs contained any forest, the Rdjahs 
treated it as their own. 

I have heard of several instances where a family of this kind was 
expelled, for slight cause, by the Rdjahs, and re-admitted after a time 
on payment of a fine. Mr. Barnes was inclined to think that the 
privileges and position of these families were, in origin, official : this may 
be a true view ; many facts go to support it ; but it is equally possible 
that they are the remnants of a proprietary right at one time as perfect 
as the village proprietorship of the plains, but, in course of time, reduced 
by the encroachments of the Rdjahs to sometliing considerably less. 

26. It may be worth while to make a guess as to the original 
A euess as to the ori- ^^^^e of the difference between the tenure of land 
gin of difference in land in these hills and that existing in the plains of 
tenures of hills and the Panjdb. It may perhaps have to do with the 
P^^^"®' ethnology of the country : there is an idea current 

in the hills that of the land-holding castes the Thakars, R&this, Kanets, 
and Girths are either indigenous to the hills, or of mixed race and 
indigenous by the half blood, and that the Rajputs, Brahmans, Khatris, 
Jats, and others are the descendants of invaders or settlers from the 
plains. It is commonly believed that the inhabitants of the plains are 
the descendants of tribes of Aryan race, who successively invaded India 
from the north-west. They came as settlers, and more or less com- 
pletely expelled the aborigines from the tracts in which they settled, 
driving them back into the forests and mountains. It is eaf=;y to 
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see how such a settlement by free tribes might result in a division of 
the country into estates held by village communities. I believe that 
this is how the plains of the Panjab were settled. As to the hills, I 
suppose that they remained to a much later date inhabited only by 
aboriginal tribes, * and that eventually they were invaded not by trib4 
of settlers driving back the old inhabitants, but by militaiy adventurers 
subduing them, much in the way in which Ireland was first invaded 
from England. May not certain peculiarities whcih Ave see in the hills, 
such as the formation of potty ])rincipalitio^, the sole lordship of the 
chief, the customs of i>rimoL(enituro in liis family, the contempt of 
the plough and business of farming by lliiji)uts and Brahmans, be 
explained as the etlect of such conquering invasions, and of the military 
order which the invaders would have to maintain in the constitution 
of their society in order to keep down a subject race ? 

But, perhajis, the physical differonce between a flat and a moun- 
tainous country will of itself account for the ditierencc of tenures. 

In a flat defenceless countiy like the plains of the Panjdb, men 
naturally congregated in large villages for mutual protection ; the houses 
being built wall to wall each village was a c^ijstle ; the land nearest 
the village was cultivated, the rest remained wa-te;themen of each 
village formed in a degi'ee a political unit ; village fought with 
village ; and hence an idea of village boundaries and village lord- 
ship over the wastes might naturally arise. In the hills, on the 
contrary, the broken nature of the country prevented the formation 
of large villages like those in the plains ; the houses had to be scattered 
here and there, as so to be near enough to the patches of culturable 
land. No single hamlet was strong enough to stand by itself, so all 
had to put themselves for protection under some territorial chief, and 
to unite under his leadership to defend themselves against outsiders. 
Hence might arise the idea of the sole lordship of the chief, the 
absence of village boundaries in the waste, and the theory that all the 
waste was the property of the chief. 

27. Description of jyroceedings at first Settlement, which have 
resulted in a change of tenure. — I have been keeping to the past tense 
in what I have written as yet about the land tenures, for the first step 
towards understanding the present state of property in land in 
Kdngra Proper is to get a good general idea of the peculiar features 
which distinguished it in its original state. I propose now to describe 
briefly Mr. Barnes' Settlement proceedings, or rather that part of them 
to which can be traced the general change in tenure which has resulted 
from his Settlement ; the main features of which are the conversion of 
the body of landholders of each circuit into a co-proprietary com- 
munity, and the transfer to them from the State of the ownership of the 
soil of the forests and wastes. If Mr. Barnes had adapted his Settleinent 

* Ceitain peculiarities in the present religious ideas and customs prevailing in the 
hills have some resemblance to facts recorded of the wild tribes still to be found 
in some parts of India. There are traditions which show that human sacrifices wete 
sometimes made by the Rdjahs in comparatively recent times. 
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forms and proceedings to the system of assessment and form of tenure 
which he found existing in Edngra, he would have made a kind of 
ryotwari Settlement with each family for its holding of onltivated land 
and patches of appropriated waste, leaving all the unenclosed wastes, 
forest, clad or otherwise, the property of the State, as before, subject , 
to the rights of common belonging by custom to the landholders and 
ot!hers. But it does not appear that the idea of making such a 
ryotwari Settlement ever occurred to him, and probably, if he had 
proposed it, it would have been too much of an imiovatioti on the 
North- West Provinces system to have been approved. What 
he did was to apply to the hill circuit, with slight alteration, 
the terms and forms which are in use for an estate in the plains, 
of the kind known in Settlement jargon as a bhdich&ra mehdl. 
The first step was to define the boundaries of the circuit in the waste ; 
this was quickly done by the landholders themselves, with hardly a 
dispute, for at the time they did not realize the future importance of 
the measure.* 

There was one significant exceptioni to this peaceful settlement 
of boundaries in the case of the circuits along the lines which had 
at some former time divided principalities : here violent boundary 
disputes occurred ; the explanation lies in the absence of the feeling of 
property in the waste as between the villagers, and its existence as 
between the R&jahs, 

In the country south of the Bife, hamlets and hamlei boundaries 
were more universal and distinct than elsewhere : here, therefore, after 
the circuits had been defined, the landholders were directed to set up 
pillars on the hamlet boundaries. They did this also quickly and quietly, 
recognizing the boundaries which did in degree already exist in the 
lesser wastes, and inventing boundaries in the forests and larger wastes. 

The circuits within which these hamlet boundaries had been, 
defined were distinguished in the Settlement papers as tappas, the 
others were called mauzahs. 

Field maps were prepared for the mauzahs in the irrigated valleys, 
or rather for the part of them situated in the valleys, for some mauzahs 
extend from the valleys far into the mountains, and no maps were 
made of such mountainous parts. Wherever maps were made, the 
waste had of course to be measured, but in much the greater part of 
the countiy no maps were made, and the fields or arable lands only were 
measured, the waste being left untouched.-f" After the measurements 

* At the time the landholders did not understand that they were in fact partitioning 
the wastes among themselves, or, as they have often told me, they would have quarrelled 
a great deal over the spoil. The whale surface of the country, from the -peaka of the 
snowy ran^e to the river beds, was included in the boundaries of some township or other: 
the Holta land was no exception, but the Government appropriated it for a tea plantation, 
before the Settlement had been completed. 

t Mr. Barnes says that the culturable land was also measured, but I find that the land 
entered in his papers as culturable was none of it culturable waste, properly so called 
but terraced land recently fallen out of cultivation, of which by far the greater part was 
clainied as pertaining to their holdings by one or other of the landholders of the mauzah. 
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came tlie assessment. I shall only allu<lc U) its foini, wliicli was an 
innovation, and has some bearing on the change of tenure which has 
taken place. In former times each family holding, and in some tracts 
each plot or field, was assessed separately. If the rent of such hold- 
ing or ]}lot was not paid, the State proceeded against the individual 
holder only, distrained his effects, or transferred the plot or whole hold- 
ing if necessary. The other landholders of the circuit had nothjf g 
to do with the matter ; each plot or holding was a little mahdl of 
itself. In place of this Mr. Barnes introduced the system in ordinary 
use in the plains, that is, he treated each circuit not only as one 
mauzah or township, but as one mahal or estate, and assessed it at a 
lump sum, for the payment of which all the landholders were made 
jointly responsible durmg term of Settlement. 

By this imposition of joint responsibility Mr. Barnes bound together 
the landholder's of each mauzah into a kind of village community. To 
balance the responsibility he gave the community the right to collect 
and divide among themselves certain items of fluctuating and mis- 
cellaneous rent, which formerly were included with the regular land 
rents in the annual collections made by the State. 

The record of rights, or Settlement misl, for each mauzah, \rhich 
Mr. Barnes compiled, consisted in most villages of only two documents. 
The first was a rent-roll or khewat, in which not only the rent payable^ 
but also the numbers or names and areas of the fields held by each 
landholder, were entered against his name. It will be easily under- 
stood that in such a roll there was no place in which to enter the 
waste, even where it had been measured and made up into lots. The 
second was the administration paper, or " iqrarnamah,* which may be 
explained to be arecord or declaration of rights in, and customs connected 
with, land, and of bye-laws agreed upon between the landholders 
themselves, and them and the Government. 

In the headings of the khewat, and in a paragraph of the " igrfirni- 
mahs," the landholders were directly declared to be proprietors of their 
respective fields. The same paragraph (which is headed " distribution 
of area" ) contains the only declaration to be found in the Settlement 
misl of the rights in the waste land. In the few cases in which the 
whole waste was measured its area is given, and it is classed as 
linculturable, otherwise it is referred to as the "unmeasured waste, 
forest and mountain." In most cases the notice of the waste begins by 
terming it " shamilat deh," that is, joint or common property of the 
Village, and then goes on to mention who has the right to graze, to 
cut trees, &c. ; but in many cases this direct definition of the waste as 
*' sh5,milat deh" is omitted, and one is left to decide in whom . its 
ownership should be considered to rest, from a detailed declaration of 
the various different interests which Government and others are to 
exercise in it. These declarations of interests in waste lands in the 
'' iqrarnamahs" for all villages run much as follows : — 

"In it (i. 6., the waste) all inhabitants of our village will, as before, 
graze their cattle, cut grass, collect dry wood, &;c., so also will the 
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inhabitants of such and such a vUlage, to whom a right of use belongs 
by custom. No single landholder can keep a grazing ground to himself, 
or enclase waste as a hay-field. Trees in any field or garden belong to 
the owner of the land. The right of cutting or selling big trees in forest 
and waste belongs to Government; but we, the lancmolders of th^ 
village, can cut small timber required for agricultural implements, with 
leave of the lambardar, and if we want big timber for building, we 
shall get permission to cut from Government The inhabitants of 
such and such a village have also by custom a right to get wood from the 
forest in our village, as they have none in their own. The grazing tax 
paid by the Gaddi shepherds, who are in the habit of coming to our forest, 

belongs to Government. In the forest called ^the Gujar named 

has a "sodna," or bufialo-run, during the rainy months, for which he 

will pay at ten anas per buffalo milch cow. If any one breaks up and 
Qultivates a part of the waste, he will hold free of charge for three years, 
after which he will pay according to quality of land, at the rates at 
which similar lands in the village pay rent to Government. There is 
an iron mine in our village rented at 15 rupees per annum to the Ddgis 

named , and there is also a ridge on which the Katoch named 

sets nets for falcons, for which he pays 10 rupees per annum. 

There are also six water-mills, which pay eight anas each. At present 
the miscellaneous income of the village consists of the above sums and of 
the grazing fees paid by the Q^ujar herdsman before mentioned. If any 
one hereafter breaks up land from the waste, then its i-ent will be added. 
All such miscellaneous income we shall rateably divide among all 
khewatddrs (i. «., landholders entered in the khowat or rent-rollD, in 
proportion to our rating in the khewat." 

The above imaginary extract will serve as an example of the 
notices of interests in waste lands to be found in the '' iqrdmfimahs," but 
of course in many villages there were no forests, no woods, no mines, 
very little waste of any kind, and that little said to be all unculturable ; 
in such villages of course the notices were much shorter than in my 
imaginary one. Moreover, even in the case of villages resembling each 
other, the entries in the "iqrirn&mahs" frequently differ greatly on 
important points. For example, as I have said before, the unmeasured 
waste in one is not declared to be shdmil&t or joint property of the land- 
holders, and a literal rendering of the text would limit their-proprietary 
right to the measured lands only ; in another no mention is made of the 
right of Government to the timber of tiees on waste lands ; in a third 
Goverment is declared proprietor of every pine tree wherever it may 
grow, in field or in forest, but not of forest trees generally ; in a fourtn 
all the forest is said to be Government property ; in a fiftn it is merely 
stated that the timber is none of it saleable, &c. 

28. Policy which decided the treatment of the waste lands at first 
Settlement^ as ascertained from correspondence of the day, — In facta 
perusal of these "iqrdmdmahs " confirms what Mr. Barnes says in para. 
432 of his report, to the effect that he merely prescribed the headings, 
leaving the filling in of the paragraphs to the landholders themselves. 
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If iiothiiiir LMulil lio i»rM.luoe 1. except thoso notices, in the "iqnimamahs" 
and the Settlement lie |hm-i, it woiilil he hard to prove from them that 
Mr. Barnes intoiid"«l to niak-* the landhiildei*s in any sense pix>prietor8 of 
the waste lands. It niiiclit have hcon ar;^ucjl that the term " shdmilat 
deh" slipi)i*il in fn»ia ina»lvertencc. or that it might be construed to 
mean common lainls in tin? English sense only, which would not 
necessarily cuivey an »>\vnershi|» oF the st»il. But there are other 
])apcrs whii'li thii>\v liLfht i)n his inlentiims. The pilicy of the dav, 
which gave th*' S"ttl.'menb of Kani^ra tin* rt)nn which it bears, will be 
best understo.id fiiMU a correspondence whieh took place while it was 
going on (Commissiijner of the Trans-Satlaj States No. 196 dated 
r>bh September 1S4'.), to Secy, to Inward of Revenue, Lahore^ and reply 
No. 723 dated 18th Septeml)er IHVJ)* 

It was argued in this coiTCspondenco that, by including the forest3 
in mauzah boundaries, and "partially assi^rning" tliem to the landholders 
of the mauzah, the village officials and village communities would be 
induced and compelled to look after the forests and pay the r&khas or 
watchmen. This would do away with the n«»cessity of a forest conser- 
vancy establishment receiving pay from (lovcrnment^ It was thought 
also that demarcation of forests, and a separation of the rights of the 
State and the landholders in them, would l)e a very troublesome and 
expensive task, and that unless great part of the forest was surrendered, 
it would involve the s[)litting up of the circuits or mauzahs^ and the 
creation of a great quantity of small nialials. 

The exact extent of tlie rights iiit«'nth,Ml to be conferred on the 
landholders by the " partial assignment " to them of forest and waste 
lands is not so clear from the corres[)ontl(in(»e. The gift of some kind 
of property in the soil was, I think, intende<l. The fact appears to be 
that at that time coiLservancy of forests was looked upon as secondaiy 
to extension of cultivation, and the latter seemed likely to be promoted 
by giving the landholders some title to the soil of the forests, and the 
power to break it up free of extra rent or revenue during term of 
Settlement. No one anticipated the demand for land by outsiders, 
which began three or four years later, when tea-planting was introduced. 
The correspondence above mentioned expresses the views of the Board 
of Revenue ; but Mr. Barnes is quoted in it as an authority, and, no 
doubt, it represents pretty accumtely the views he held. Nevertheless, 
it does not appear that he deliberately meant to make the landholders 
proprietors of all the waste lands, or realized that his Settlement papers 
would have that effect. Otherwise wliy did he, in para. 129 of his 
report, declare the larger wastes and forests to be the undivided 
property of Government, and say nothing to imply that he had trans- 



♦ This correspondence arose in consequence of a difference in the system foUowed 
by Mr. Barnes, as Settlement Officer of Kanp:ra, and that adopted, and imperfectly 
carried out, in that part of the hills then in the lloshiurpdr district^ by another Settlement 
Officer. ^ The Hoshiarpi\r system provided for the <iemarcation of any large blocks of 
forest within mauzah as rakhs or separate estates, the exclusive property of Government ; 
on the other hand, it contemplated the relinquishment by Government in favor of the 
landholders of all proprietary or manorial rights in tbc lesser forests or wastes, 
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ferred such property to the landholders ? Again, in para. 417, he says — 
" Under our rule the people have became virtually the proprietors of 
their own holdings," but says nothing of their having become proprietors 
of the waste lands ; and in para. 428, under the head of "shdmildt," or 
lands held in common, he'plainly refers only to cultivated lands so held 
as if they were the only lands held in common. Moreover, we have his 
own evidence in the negative; for, in I860, when he )icard how his 
Settlement papers had been interpreted, he wrote two eloquent letters 
combating such interpretation, and arguing that, though he had not 
specially reserved the proprietorship to the State, yet neither had he 
given it to the Ian dholders, that the latter had manufactured their own 
title, for the " iqrdrnamahs" (the part of his Settlement papers held to 
confer on them the title to the wastes) were made out by themselves : * 
that custom being dead against their title, the State had a right to 
appropriate all waste in excess of their requiiements. 

29. Refusal of the Government on various occasions to re-open 
the question of ownership of toaste lands. — However, as far as Govern- 
ment is concerned, the question how the Settlement papers should be 
interpreted with regard to rights in waste lands has been already 
decided. The question was first raised in 1852-53, immediately after 
the Settlement had been completed (when the demand for land to 
make tea plantations first arose ), and it was decided by the Chief 
Commissioner of the Panj^b that all the waste lands mast be held to 
be the property of the village communities (or rather of the khewat- 
ddrs, or body of landholders entered on the rent-roll of each mauzah ), 
and that no land could be appropriated for cultivation without their 
consent. Four or five attempts were subsequently made by Colonel 
Lake and other officers in charge of the district to induce the Govern- 
ment to re-consider the point and assert its ancient right to make 
grants of waste land for cultivation, but in every case the Government 
maintainted and confirmed its original decision, f The Government 
refused to do anything which could possibly be construed as a breach 
of faith, that is, as contrary to the agreement entered into at Settle- 
ment between itself and the village communities. I now think that it 
was right to interpret the Settlement papers as it did. I believe that 
Mr. Barnes did not frame his records with the deliberate intention 
of conferring the property of all wastes, greater small, on the zaminddrs 

♦ It will not do to accuse the landholders of putting in the " iqrdmamahs " the 
definition of the waste as " shdmiUt deh, " or joint property of the village, and thereby 
manufacturing their own title, for it is a fact that they did not, and in moat cases 
do not even now, understand the words. They have now generally adopted the word 
'' shdifiilat " as a name for the unenclosed waste, but as often as not they add the epithet 
Sarkdri (i. e. of the State), and thus awive at an amusing contradiction of tenns. I believe 
that the real inventors of the definition were the native oflScials and clerks who worked 
under Mr. Barnes. These men were all trained in the North- West ProvinccB, and had 
their minds full of the regulations and routine adapted Ui a Settlement in tae plains. 
"When they found themselves in front of a hill circuit, seeing that it was neither 
zamlndarf nor pattidari, they dubbed it a " bh^lchird " estate, and it followed in the 
Ordinary course that the waste lands were all "sh&mildt deh." 

t I^ * precis of correspondence, on the subject of the Kingra Forests, which 
I drew up by direction of Government in 1867, a full account will be found of the manner 
m which the question cam^ up at different times, and of the arguments used^w axidcon. 
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but ho appears to have shrunk from the task of distinctly claiiniiig the 
plroperty of any part for Government. The Board of Revenue, 
which then had the framing of the policy to be followed ia making 
Settlements, did not, in my opinion, understand so clearly as Mr. Barnes 
the strength of the title which the State had to waste lauds in the 
hills. Still I think it clear enough that the Board intended to reserve to 
Qovemment certain rights only, which for particular reasons could not 
with advantage be made over to the communities, and to surrender 
to the latter all the remaining rights which went to make up the old 
lordship of the State or the Rajahs in the waste. The rights, or rather 
right which it meant to reserve, and which was mentioned more or 
less clearly as reserved in the " iqrarnamahs," was the ownership of the 
forests, or rather of the trees growing in the forests. The Soard did 
not, in my opinion, intend to reserve to Government any right of 
approvement or making grants, even in larger wastes. I believe Uiat it 
intended to surrender that power to the communities. The oi^mership 
of forest trees was reserved to Government, because it was a thing of much 
value, and because it was clear at first sight that, if the property in 
forests was surrendered altogether to the village communities^ it would 
be impossible to secure forest conservancy. The right to collect the 
grazing fees paid by Gaddi shepherds was at first transferred to the 
communities, but the shepherds at once objected, and showed that the 
measure would injure them, as the boundaries of their runs did not coin- 
cide with the boundaries of the mauzahs ; so Mr. Barnes, with the 
sanction of the Chief Commissioner, annulled the transfer. The smne 
objection did not apply in the case of the dues or rent hitherto paid to 
the State by other persons, such as the Gujar herdsmen, the quarriers, 
iron-smelters, netters of falcons, owners of water-mills, &c. 

Therefore these miscellaneous dues, together with the rents to be 
expected from lands broken up after Settlement, were made over to the 
communities, to be collected and divided rateably among all payers of 
land revenue. This was done, I think, partly from routine in imita- 
tion of the custom of estates in the plains, but more because it was 
thought that the direct management of such petty and varying sources 
of income would give more trouble than the extra profit would be 
worth. 

30. State of landed property resulting from the fir si Settlement — 
The state of landed property, which has resulted from the Regular Settle- 
ment stated briefly, is, I think, this : — The landholders or khewatdlirs 
of each mauzah are proprietors of their several holdings of arable land, 
and co-proprietors (in proportion to the amount of land revenue paid by 
each) of the waste lands. On the other hand, the State is the proprietor 
of forest or wild-growing trees in waste lands. In the forest, therefore, 
that is, in waste land more or less covered with wild tree or bush, the 
State and the landholders have separate properties, neither of which 
are free, for the property of the State in the trees is subject to the right 
of the landholders and other residents of the village (and perhaps of 
other villages) to obtain the necessary quantities of wood for fuel, and 
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timTier for farm implemeii{»s and building purposes ; and the property of the 
landholder in the soil is subject to the right of the State to preserve the 
tree. Moreover, the State, in transferring the i)ropei*ty in the soil of the 
wastes to the owners of fields, necessarily did so with reservation of 
existing rights of third parties ; therefore the rights of the Gujars to their 
*' soanas,'^ or cattle walks, and of the Gaddi shepherds to their sheep 
runs, remain unaffected by the change^; s^ also do the rights of common 
belonging by custom to the people of one mauzah in the waste of 
another mauzah. 

.SI. Different modes of coUectin(j the hiinl ren* or revemie in for* 
'in^rtiw-^, (uuliUKiceof peculiar for mf^ of h )UVnuj9. — Formerly the RajaLs 
collected the land rent or revenue in various ways. In the unirrigated 
tracts the commonest way was to appraise for each harvest the actual 
produce, and tben either to collect the Rajah^s share in kind>, or, more 
commonly, to convert it into cash at rates somewhat above price current. 
The Rajah's share was a half on good land, two-fifths, a third, or even a 
fourth, on inferior lands.* Tlie rents on crops other than grain, such as 
sugar-cane, tobacco, safilower, fcc, were usually (not always ) collect<>d 
as in other parts of India, not by share of produce, but in cash at rates 

J )er area of crop li.Ked for each tract. The patches of land irrigated 
iom small streams, which arc found here and there in the diyest parts 
of the hills, paid sometimes by share of produce, sometimes in cash, at 
sums fixed for each field or at fi.Ked rates per area. 

This was the normal way of collecting the land rent in unirri- 
gatod tracts, but in many places, when the average value of the 
collections had been ascertained, and little room remained for increase, 
a cash jama or rental was assessed, which continued, without change 
for a length of time, till in fact there were strong grounds for increase 
ins: or diminishin<y it. These assessments were not made mauzah w^ir a^ 
in the plains, that is, the jama or rental was not fixed for the whole 
mauzah in one sum, but for each family holding, or, in other words for 
each hamlet or homestead (grdon, Idrh, or bdsa). The fixed rental 
covered the fields in cultivation only ; if a new field was added to 
the holding from the waste, it was assessed, and the rental to that 
extent increased. 

In tdluqa Rjimgarh tliere prevailed at one time a peculiar kind 
of fixed assessment. The fields were divided into three classes, and 
assessed in fixed quantities of grain according to class : this grain wa*s 
not actually collected, but was converted every year into cash at rates 
a little above price current. 



* This share was called * sat. " and the other, or cultivators' share, was in some 
])lace8 in a rhyming way called '• karat.'' The " sat" was also commonly called the "hakimi 
hissa," or ruler's share, and though Government now takes no share of the grain, the 
name is still used in dealings between present proprietors and their tenants. For instance 
where a proprietor and tenant cultivate a field in common, in dividing the produce a 
half or third will be put aside as the " sat " or the " h&kimi hissa, " and the K2st, i. e., the 
" karat " divided on the number of ploughs furnished by the two p;*itie8. 
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In some tracts a more artificial system prevailed than that of 
simply assessing, at varying sums, the holding, great or small, of each 
family. In place thereof the fields were grouped in^ arbitrary 
divisions or allotments, presumed to be of about equal rental one -with 
another. The names and natures of these allotments varied in differ- 
ent parts of the country; in Niirpur they Were called "vand," in 
Bdjgiri *' khun, " in Jasw&n and Chinor Koh^san " bher. " This -was, 
no doubt, in the main only an official mode of reckoning, 
devised to regulate the demands for rent and service, but the 
system has also had a considerable effect in shaping the family hold- 
ings, which were to some extent forced to fit into the allotments 
and not allowed to grow or expand naturally. The " bher " in t&luqa 
Jasw&n and Chinor Kohdsan were of an average size of aboat sixty 
ghumdo. Half a " Hier " Was called an " adher, ' a quarter a " peina. " 
These tdluqas were at one time an imperial demesne, and this measure, 
the " bher, ' is said to have been inveirted by Todar Mai, the OTeat 
finance minister of Akbar, probably to facilitate assessments only. Each 
" bher " was assessed in cash at rupees 26, and over and above this fixed 
cash rent a share of the grain was taken but at lighter rates than usual 
One family held a whole "bher" or more, another only a half or a quarter. 
The " vand,"^ which Was in use in most taluqas of pargiaiiah Nurpur, 
was, I think, a looser measure than the " bher." The rents of the land 
were taken part in grain by share of actual produce and part in cash 
at fixed rates per " vand " varying from three to five rupees. These cash 
dues, which were called " vangat " or " baii^at, " always went into the 
Bdjah's treasury, but the grain rents were almost always assigned in 
*'rozg^," that is, in lieu of military service, either to the actusS land- 
holders, who then furnished one man among them for service, or to 
an outsider; in the latter case the "bangat" Was paid to the 
B&jah, half by the outsider (the rozgahwalah) and half by the 
cultivators. 



In lieu of the gram rents of one " vand " the Rajah got one soldier, 
or, according to another account, in some Muqas half a " vand " went 
to an infantry soldier, and one-and-a-half to a mounted man. The 
grain rents of a great many "vand" in Nurpur were assigned to Brahman 
feimilies in *' dharmarth, " i. e,, for the cause of religiouv 

The khun of taliiqa Kdjgiri was the same thing as the " vand " in 
Nurpur ; but I believe that the rozgdhwalah or assignee in Rdjgiri got 
the whole rents of the khiin, not merely the grain rents, as in the case 
of the " vand/' 

In other uninigated tracts, when the fields were not assorted 
into "vand " or khiin, a part of the rents or grain rents were assigned 
in lieu of military service. For instance, in Mangarh and other parts 
of Qoleir each family of Rajput, Rathi, or Thakar landholders held 
about eight ghumdos of land rent-free, in lieu of which they had to 
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famish one man in times of peace aud two in times of war to attend the 
Bdjah, 

In Eothis Kodh, and Sow&r, of t^luqa Bang&hal, the Eulu system 
(which I shall have to describe hereafter) of jeola-bandi, or division 
of the fields into holdings known as jeolas, prevailed. But the name 
of " vand " was generally used instead of jeola, and the ** vand " does not 
exactly resemble the Kidu jeola in its constitution. * The "grdon " 
or villages which make up the kothis are scattered here and there 
^.t long distances on the precipitous sides of the mountains. The 
houses of the village all stand together, and wherever at not too great 
a distance, the ground is not too steep, and other circumstances are 
favorable, a part of the slope of the hill is brought into cultivation. 
These patches of cultivation, which are made up of numerous little 
roughly terraced compartments, are called " sir." Each household in the 
village has its '' vand," and each " vand " is supposed to have an equal 
share in each sir ; and, to ensure equality, the snare is not taken in the 
shape of one field in each sir, but in several small plots situated in 
every corner of it \ when a sir, as was often the case, was injured by a 
landslip, a rush of water or small avalanche of snow, it was the custom 
to re-divide by phoglu, i. e., lot ( cast with marked goats' droppings). 

These '' vands " were not, as might be presumed, ancestral shares like 
those on which village estates in the plains are commonly held. The 
people of a villa^ are not of one stock, and have come to the village at 
different times. U nder the B&jahs these " vands " were held almost rent- 
free, in lieu of furnishing one man per " vand " for military service, and 
are therefore often spoken of by the people as their " barto." The only 
item paid was a smaU tribute of grain, which went to provision the local 
forts. There were several reasons for this light assessment ; — in the first 
place Banffahal was not an hereditary possession of the Kulu Rdjahs ; 
if the people had become disaffected, the province might easily have been 
seized by either the Mandi or the Eatoch Rdjahs ; secondly, the lands 
were poor, and the villages were always liable to be harried by raids from 
Mandi, between which State and Eulu there was almost perpetual war ; 
thirdly, besidesi military service, the people were constantly impressed 
to carry loads, a^ the only way to get from Eulu to K&ngra,, without 
passing through Mandi, was by the Sarri pass into Eodh Sow^. This 
round-about and difficult route was, in fact, a highway in those days. 
The " vands " were not divided among sons ; the elder sons went out into 
the world, lived fox a tin\e by serving the Rdjah, and, in the end, were 
generally provided forbyhm\by grants of other "vands," which had 
escheated to the crown in default of male heirs and other ways, or by 
being allowed a share in some new settlement in the waste. The yoimg- 
est son stayed at home to succeed his father. In the time of the Chamba 
B^jahs. the Qaddis, who held land high up, oi\ the sides of the snowy 

♦ We have, I think, in the vand of Bang^hal the primitive type of the Eulu, 
jeola : the tenure was at one time alike in both countries, and popular in origin ; but in 
this poor and remote tract it escaped the modifications at the hands of the Rajahs whlclk. 
\t underwent in Kulu. 
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range, where the croi>s were of little value, paid in a fashion more like a 
tax per head than a tine land rent. IScniething of eveiy thing was taken, 
some small sums of cash, and .some meabuies iif grain, a rope, a blanket, 
some honey, wild herbs, A:c. 

32. Forvia ofhohUvys and modes of coUeciion of revenue inirri' 
gated tracts, — In the irrigated tracts j ecu liar measures or forms of hold- 
ing prevailed. For instfiUce, in the eafctein half of the K^ngra valley, 
that is, in t^luqa Palam end parts of Uajgiri, the fields were grouped into 
" hal" or ploughtj. A collection of fields, lor the most j.ait in a ring 
fence, was luted as one " hal," or 8<.>metimes as two ** hal," or half a " haL 
The whole plct, or a proijoi-ticnate shaie of it, foimed the holding of 
one family or individual. Oiten one fdmily or household owned many 
** hals" or shares of "hals" in difiereiit phicts. r.i.d in t\^ o or more mauzahs. 
Again, in the western half of the valley, that is, in taluqa Santa and Rihlu, 
the fields were divided into plots, rated as cue more ghum^o. A ** hal" 
ought to be that amount of land which can be faimedwith one plough, 
and a ghumdois a regular measure like anacie ; but, in point of fact, in 
this valley there was little or no correspoLdtnce, cither in size or value, 
between one '' hal " end t.n other, or one ghumdo cud the next. In the irri- 
gated parts of tallica Bang^hal the plots here called " bir " ivere rated 
at so many "Dhnrun." A " Dhaix^n" is a measuie of seed converted into 
a land-measure according to the amount of seed required to sow 
a plot. 

Each of these plots of irrigated land, whether rated in " hal," ghumao, 
or " Dhariin," had its own separate name and separate rental or assess- 
ment,— was, in fact, in some degree a little mahal of itself. The assessment 
was in fixed nitasures of grain, * plus some k,mall items of cash, and was 
known as the '* purjinah mul,' or old valuation. It has existed time out of 
mind without change, though temporary rtmibhicns were often given in 
bad seasons, or to induce men to settle down on deserted holdings. In the 
Haldvin, or iirigated valley of Golicr, the lice lands are divided into 
^>lots of from five to ten ghumjios called '* kola.'* Each "kola" was a 
^* mahal" of itself, with a separate name, and held on shares by men of 
diii'erent families, who were unconnected with rcgaidto their holdings 
pf "utar" or uniriigated land. The K^jahs assigned seme shai« 
in these "kolas" to all holdeis cf unirrioatel knd who asked for 
it, without much or any regaid to mauzah boundaries. There were 
two classes of" kolas," viz., Kt, " niudi," that is, these to which there were 
hereditary claimants, or, in the language cf the country, a " w(iris " or 
•• dawedtlr ; 2nd, " bafir," /. c, to which there were no such claimants. 



* They we:e iiut lueabuics of wt'igUt but nieasuies of capacity, autj ran 
as follows :— 2 cbaba()=l path :2 patb=l tbimbi ; « tbiiiibi=l Dbaiim ; Dhan!io=l 
topa. In H(>ine pbic.Ch fifty tbimbi went totbe topa. In rice nieiiHiue 1 cbabao is equal to 
2 kju'bd s6i». and in paddy lueabuie to J^ kacbaber. In Bar^dbal tbe aB&es&iueut b*>ie 
a piopoy-tion to tlie quantity of feeed supposed to be re(iuired ; fur example, nay tljat a bir, 
or plot of an area of two D bar un. paid a rent of ei j» bt ( r t en Dbari'in of rice ; tbeu lis aspens* 
iiifnt wiis said to be cbawgandi or pancbj^^audi, that ib, four or li\c l.iiitB rLc fcunicf iLc 
fcecd corn. 
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Tliese last were, down to Settlement, considered free Crown property, 
and were leased from year to year. The mudi " kolas " genei-ally had a 
fixed cash assessment , the " bafir " kolas paid half produce into the 
Kajah's gianaries. None of these " kolas," a few of the largest excepted, 
have been pai*titioned as yet. All the shareholders provide ploughs 
according to their shares or their ability. All the labor is done in com- 
mon, and when the harvest is got in, after putting aside from the gi*oss 
out-turn enough to meet the Government revenue and other expenses, 
the balance is divided upon the ploughs. Often four sliareholdei*s com- 
bine to furnish one plough. Each " kola" has an officer called the "n^me- 
dur," who manages the cultivation, collects the men and ploughs ; and 
another called the " handiir," whose duty it is to let on the water : thLs 
last office . is held in turn, but the first is generally hei*editary. The 
'' namedar ' gets, as a perquisite, the head and leg of the goat saciificed at 
harvest and first ploughing. 



In taluqas Indaura and Kheiran, of parganah Nurpur, the only 
other tract in which there is much irrigation, no field assessment existed, 
and the revenue was collected by share of the actual produce of each 
harvest. Everywhere, in irrigated and uniirigated tracts, the regulai' 
land rents were increased by the addition of numerous extra cesses, 
some of which went to officials, but most into the R&jah's treasury. 
They diftered in number and amount in each taliiqa, but were generally 
in the form of percentages in cash or grain. Some of the commonest 
were the " jinsal," or aimy tax ; the ** paundh," or war tax ; " auiiii," cr 
a tax to cover the cost of writing aurii, i e., receipts for the revenue ; 
weighman s cess, or money -tester s 3ess ; watchman's cess ; qdnungo's or 
mohdsiVs cess, — a cess to cover the cost of conveying the Government 
grain collections to the State granary ; bddha or bodh (meaning extra) and 
Idg are names by which some of these extra cesses were known in many 
])arts of the country. Some of them survive in dealings between mafi- 
dars and proprietors, or proprietors and tenants. 



33. Description of the " hamvaziri " or miscellaneous revenue for- 
nierly collected. — In addition to the above-described regular rents and 
extra cesses on land, a number of miscellaneous items were collected in the 
villages, all of which went by the general name of *' banwaziri, or Forest 
Department dues. There seems to have been a separate staff" for the 
collection of these dues under the Rdjahs. The Sikhs generally farmed 
the " banwaziri* of a whole parganah or of several tdluqas to one man, 
who sometimes, but not always, was also the karddr, who had the 
collection of the regular land revenue. Many items of the " banwaziri'* 
had no direct connection with the land, and consisted of taxes paid by 
shop-keepera or artizans ; but these classes lived on the Rajah's land, got 
timber and fire-wood from his forests, and grazed their cows and goats 
on his waste. In theory his right to demand taxes from them was 
based more upon his position as landlord than as head of the State. 
The number and amounts of the items of the " banwaziri" diflfered greatly 
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in difTcrent taluqas. As an example, I give a list of them for one, viz^ 
Changar Baliyar : — 



Article or pnifession asecsscd. 



Gaddi Bhopherd's flock 



Amount of charge. 

' lU. 2 per 1(X) head of 
sheep or goats. 



GCijar herdsman*s buffaloa 

Landholder's buffalo, cow 

Jol&ha or weaver 

Nai or barber 

Dhobi or washerman 

Kumhar or potter 

Loh&r or blacksmith 

Tarkhan or carpenter 

Darzi or tailor 

Chamar or tanner 

Kirauk or willagc watchman 

Barhai or sawyer 

Lahriana, or tax on garden land 

Tell or oil-raan 

Water-mills on a river 
Ditto on a hill torrent ... 
Ditto on an irrigation cana^ 



Re. 1 large buffalo 
8 small ditto 



tf 



»i 



ft 



tf 



i» 



tt 



tt 



ft 



It 



4 

12 |)er loom. 

12 ])er house. 

12 ditto 



12 
12 
12 
12 



ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 



tt 



ft 



ft 



It 



1 or one hide. 

1 

2 per house. 

1 per house. 
4 per press. 



I A woollen chogm und all^ 
> goat wM also taken frm 
) each shepherd. 

Oxen mnd cows paid w 
gracing tax apparently on 
religions g^ronnda f ** gli- 
k(-pun"). In mosttilfMiai 
these dues were paid in ghL 



In some t£lQqas theie 
dues were collected not in 
cash, but in kind, that ia, 
each man paid some article 
of his own mannf actnre. 



3 maunds of flour 
11 ditto 
6 ditto 



These are, I think, the rates 
for water-mills owned and 
worked by Jhiwars op 
Kahars, who were profes-. 

^ sional millers; those, owned 
by landholders and used to 
grind corn for their own 
consumption, were also 

j tazed, but at lighter rates. 



The above list is taken from a report made out by an old official of the 
tdluqa, but it is probably not exhaustive, for in reports for other t&luqaa 
many other items are entered, such as — 







Rs A. 


P. 


T4bu or poney ... 




8 


per head. 


Shop-keeper 






1 


to 0-2-0 per shop. 


Lilariordyer 






3 


per house. 


Sun&r or goldsmith 






3 


ditto 


Barhai or drummer 






1 


per house. 


Dumna or basket-maker 




3 


ditto 
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Monopolies for the sale of intoxicating drugs, for distilling spirits 
or keeping a gambling-house, were granted for t&luqas or single vil- 
lages, and the contract money formed items of the banwaziri revenue ; 
so also the right to collect and sell the firuit of certain forest trees was 
leased from year to year. Even fruit trees in cultivated lands were not 
exempt ; for example, the firuit of certain valuable " harh" trees so 
situated was always sold to the highest bidder, and mango trees were 
taxed in some t^uqas, the tax goin^ by the name of" amb&kari ". The 
Rdjahs claimed even a share of the honey from the owners of bee-hives, 
the best part of the timber of a tree which mi^ht be felled or blown 
down in a man's field, a large fish which might be caught in his weir 
or fish-trap, or the best hawk which might be caught in the nets spread 
in the forests. 

On the day of the Sairi festival (1st Bes&kh), which answers to our 
New Year's Day, the whole community of each village ofiered in his 
presents or " nazars " to the Rdjah, the landholders sending baskets of fiiiit 
or vegetables, the shop-keepers luticles of their stores, and the artizans 
articles of their manufacture. The hdkim, or head-man of the village, 
went with a following, and presented these gifts with an ofiering in 
cash of his own. He also made presents to the wazir and q&niingo, and 
received presents himself from his constituents. 

34?. When we first took the country, the right to collect the 
Revenue arrangements banwazin was sold at auction by Govem- 
made at the Summary Set- ment in t&luqa leases, but very soon after, in 
tiement. March 1847, the tax or cess paid by artizans 

and shop-keepers was abolished. I notice that in the correspondence of 
the day this was treated as a matter of course, as if there was some- 
thing immoral or oppressive in the nature of the tax ; but now most 
people would, I think, allow that it was open to no good objections, 
and that in K^ngi*a especially a tax of the kind ought to have been 
kept up. A Summary Settlement of the land revenue was made at the 
same time, grain rent being converted into cash, and all " abwdb" o^ 
extra cesses abolished in the usual way. 

In the same year the Commissioner, concurring with the Deputy 
Commissioner, ruled that all landholders must continue to pay grazing 
tax on their buffalos if they sent them to graze in the big wastes. 
At the Regular Settlement, however, all grazing taxes were abolished, 
except in the case of the Gujars and Gaddis, the professional herdsmen 
and shepherds. To simplify accounts the taxes on Giijars' bufialos and 
on Water-mills were included in the village jamas or rentals, and made 
payable to the communities. The "bangat" paid by mafiddrs in Nurpiir 
was treated in the same way. The grazing tax on Gaddi shepherds' 
flocks was excluded from the village jamas, and the collection formed to 
influential landholders by five years' leases for one or two taluqas. * 

♦ Mr. Barnes at first leased the right to collect the grazing tax on Gaddis* flocks to 
the lambardars of the villages containing forest ; but this arrangement injured the Gaddis, 
whose runs are not coterminous with mauzah boundaries ; so Mr. Barnes and Mr. Bayley, 
Deputy CommissionerA in 1862, revised it, and adopted the system mentioned in the text. 
The rate of the tax was at the same time fixed as follows : — On 100 head of sheep and 
goats per annum, excluding lambs and kids, Rs. 2 ^ including' lambs and kids^ Be. 1-11-6. 
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35. With regard to the regular land revenue, it would, I think, 
Method of assessment ^ » mistake to suppose that Mr. Bame8 made 
employed at first Regular a real mauzah w^r assessment, or, in other \roi-ds, 
«ettiement. that, having ascertained the cultivated and cul- 

turable area of each mauzah, he applied to them rates based on quality 
of soil or estimate of value of crops, and so worked out a jama or. 
demand. The surface of the country is so braken, and the difference 
in productiveness of adjoining lands so immense, that it will never be 
possible to assess a mauzah m the lump. In all the old jamabandi 
papers the demand and collections for each holding or each plot were 
given separately, the jama or demand for the whole mauzali waa 
merely the sum total of the jamas of the holdings. Mr. Barnes had 
these papers before him ; wlien he found from enquiry that the people 
of any mauzah were in a state of poverty, or that there had been diffi^ 
culty in collections, he gave a reduction of so much percent, on the old 
demand. When the new khewat or rent-roll came to be made out, 
each holding got its rateable share of the reduction, unless some lioldei-s 
proved, to the satisfaction of the tahsilddr and village council, that their 
case demanded special consideration, in which case the leduetion was 
divided unequally among the holdings by a rough process of arbitra- 
tion. Wliat I mean to point out is this: that the old family holding 
and field assessment still lives little changed, though disguised, by 
Mr. Barnes* mauzahwur assessments. 

3C. Even under native government the " maliki," or proprietor- 
ship of a revenue-paying estate in the plains, 
la^d!^'^'"'^' ""^ rent-free ^^^ nlwsLjH a thing of some value, and a posses- 
sion which gave importance to the holders. But 
the '' Warisi " of a holding in the hills was held very cheap in com- 
parison, the holdings were small, and the revenue demand was lieavy ; 
a man who tilled his land with his own hands could earn a humble 
subsistence, but if he employed farm servants or sublet to a tenant, the 
profit, if any, was very small. A few traders and vilhige officials eked 
out their living by farming a little land in this way, but the upper 
classes, as a rule, only held land rent-free. The Jaikdri Rdjpu^s, who 
were the descendants of cadets of the families of the Rajahs, and the 
Brahmans of the first class, who kept up pretensions to sancti^^^y and 
book-learning, could not touch a plough without losing caste, arid 
some other families, who were hereditary servants of the Rajahs, 
would have thought themselves degraded by doing so. The Rdjahs 
alienated the rents of a very great deal of land to these families, or to 
Hindu temples; in "dharmarth" to the Brahmans or temples ; and in 
"rozgah" or jagir to the Rajputs and others. The " dharmarth " or 
religious grants were all assignments in perpetuity. The Rajputs and 
others generally held two kinds of grants — a free grant in perpetuity near 
their homes known as their " br si " jagir, and other grants, in lieu of mili- 
tary or civil service, varying in size according to their grade or favor at 
court. These mafdars an'^ jagirdars assumed very nearly the position 
of landlords towards the cultivators on their grants ; they were in 
place of the Rajah, who, as I have shown, was much more of a land- 
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ford tlian any government ever was in the plains. The Rdjahs rarely 
interfered, I think, in behalf of the cultivators, vho often abandoned 
their lands, or, if they hung oh, were degraded into mere tenants-at-will, 
unless they came of a well-born and numerous family strong enough 
to hold their own. The Sikhs, as they occupied the country, resumed 
nearly all the grants held by the Rijputs, or by the hereditary servants 
of the Rdjahs, i>ut generaly allowed them to engage for the revenue on 
somewhat favorable terms, where they were willing to do so, which was 
by no means always the case. At the Regular Settlement persons 
who had in this way been paiying the revenue were, I think, always 
held to have a better chaim to the title of proprietors than the 
cultivators. The first connection with their lands of a good number of 
the present revenue-pajing holders might be traced to a rent-free grant 
to some ancestors. Since Settlement also, as mAfldArs died, and their 
grants lapsed, the heirs have almost always been allowed to engage 
for the revenue ; the practice of the district in this respect has been 
peculiar, and not in strict accordance with the rules or circulars in 
force in the Panjdb generally. This has not been done without good 
cause : among the agricultural population of the plains there would 
have been a strong feeling against giving to a mdfiddr or his heir the 
** mdliki " ( e. i., proprietorship ) or the " theka " ( that is, the lease or 
engagement for the revenue ) of a resumed grant. But in the hills 
the agriculturists had a humbler notion of their rights : absolute pro- 
prietorship was a thing created by our Settlement, and the general 
feeling was that both the m&fiddrs' family and the cultivators had a 
claim upon the land. 

37. Lahris are peculiar to the hills : the houses, even in many 
j^^^^^ places, which aspire to the name of " naggar " 

or town, are more or less detached, and dmost 
all, whether the owner is otherwise a landowner or not, have a small 
patch of land within their enclosure, which is used as a flower or vege- 
table garden, and called the lahn, or more precisely^ the Idhrii 
sowdrA. The whole site of the house and garden is called the lahri 
bdsi. These little gardens did not exceed a few poles in area as a 
rule ; but sometimes in the case of poor Rdjpiits or Brahmans, not 
landholders or jdgird&:s, or in the case of mah&jans and others, respect- 
able merchants or shop-keepers, the lahri was considerably bigger, 
and was rather a " bdsi mdfi " than a true lahri. But the same name 
was also applied to the one or two small fields ( often standing 
apart from the houses ) which were generally held by the kamins, or 
families of low caste, who supported themselves mainly by handi- 
crafts. These ranged from one or two roods to an acre, or an acre 
and a half in extent, and were used for grain as well as garden crops. 
The holders did service in lieu of paying rent : in a few cases where 
the lahris were large, the service was regular ; as, for example, in the 
case of the Chamto in some parts of Goleir, who had to cut grass for 
the Rdjah's horses, but generally when the lahris were small, it was 
irregular, and amounted only to the liability to work for a spell with- 
out pay if required. These lahris, of all kinds, were not charged with 

G 
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rent in iihe same way as the landholder's fields, but were not alwtfs 
held firee. In many t&luqas at least they were charged with a oesB 
known as^'lahtiima" at the rate of one rupee per lahrf, or e^rencne 
mpee per kan^ Whether all classes of lahm were duurged with 
this cess is not quite clear. I think there was no universal rule of 
practice, but the kemiuis no doubt paid the cess for seasons in whidi 
they had not had to work without pay for the R&jah. Bnt wl i erevg 
the ''lahriana" cess did exist, it was remitted by our GoTemmeiit al 
Beffular Settlement, being treated as one of the '^abw&bs'* or extndueB, 
which, under our system of revenue, must be relinquished. Acoord' 
ing to that same revenue system, however, the lahns should eitlier 
have been brought at once on to the khewat or rent-roll, or treated 
as rent-free grants, and the grant, after the usual investigatioB, 
confirmed or resumed. But with regard to the small size and partly 
ornamental character of the majority of lahris, neither of these coondv 
was followed. The question as to the proper mode of treating them ms 
raised in 1853-54 during the enquiir into rent-free tenures, and it wtB 
held that they mi^ht 1^ considerea to be " ab&di " land, or land under 
houses, and therefore not chargeable with land revenue^ The lahns 
are not entered at all in the village Settlement records (with the 
exception perhaps of a few of the larger service lahriis, and tEiey 
appear only in the " £su:d l^fair&j ** ) ; but in his Settlement Report 
Mr. Barnes mentions them in para. 244, and calls them viUa^pe service 
lands held l^ artizans and servants. It may be observed that he 
does not say to whom the service was due, or of whom the lands were 
held : the &ct is that they were not village service lands in the ordi* 
nary sense : the holders were bound to service to the State or R&jah 
only, and held their lands of him. Of course they worked for the 
neighboring landholders, and got paid, sometimes in fixed grain fees 
at harvest, sometimes in grain, according to work done, but they did 
not in any way hold their lahris of them, and the connection of 
employer and workman between the peasants and artizans was not a 
villiEkge institution but a family one: different families employed 
different artizans^ some of whom were often residents of anower 
village.* 



**' The proper lahrf or 8ow£ra is the garden plot attached to m lioiiae or 
'b&fli, formed when the house was built and held on the same tenures.^ Hovaea weur 
built on waste, the waste was the property of the State, so the lahr£ was felt to be lield of 
the State, ev^a when in fact the invitation to build had been given by a Tillage oflciaV 
or a landholder of influence. There is, however, another class of lahr{s of a Baboordinate 
kind, to which I have not alluded. They are held by cultivating tenants only, not hf 
artizans or laborers. Landholders of good family, in the hope of getting permanent tenanta 
to farm their fields, often gave them a corner of a field, or a bit of their own lioiiie 
enclosure, on which to ma^e a basf lahn. Such lahris are of course held of thff 
ihdividui^ landholder, not of the State. In some parts of southern HamirpCiVy wherer 
there is something like village proprietorship, where in fact the landholder's tltie was 
not so clearly limited to the area of his cultivated fields, the shop-keepers and aitiiaBB, 
living by or on the fields of a landholder^ present him with from eight pie to two anaa 
per annum as a ** nazar " on 8airi day. This is considered to be a ground-rent feer In Bome 
places a landholder will give a kamin a small plot out of his field to be held lent-free 
undername of lahri, on condition that the kamln assists him in the begtlr or impressed 
labor- 
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38. I have said before Uiat all the people ^azed their beasts 

indiscriminately in waste lands among the ham- 
^^m^tar or hay pre- j^^^ goided only as to where they should go by 

certain vague rules of custom based upon mutual 
convenience. But I also mentioned that certain parts of such waste 
were appropriated, for a part of the year, by individuals as hay fields, or, 
in the language of the country, *' kharetar." Any one passing through 
the country l^tween the 15th June and the 15th October will observe 
that, while the greater part of the waste near the houses has been 
closely grazed, there are many cleairly-de&ned plots in which the grass 
grows long and thick. These are the kharetars of the landholders, 
on which they rely for a supply of hay and long grass for thatchin^r ; 
often these plots are protected by the steepness of the ground, or by 
some natural barrier, but, where necessary, the cattle are kept off by a 
temporary hedge of thorns. These hedges are put up at the beginning 
of the rains, and removed when the hay is cut ; so that for the greater 
part of the year no one but the men of the place could tell where the 
common waste begins or the kharetar ends, and in fact there is then 
no distinction, as both are grazed over indiscriminately. * The limits 
of the kharetaxs are fixed; the same plot is preserved each year; most 
landholders have their kharetars, but a few nave none^ and others who 
might be expected to have much have very little. Generally tho 
kharetar is in the waste nearest the house and field9 of the holder, 
but sometimes it is near another hamlet, in a different mauzah or 
circuit, in a forest, or high up on the hills. Those who have no 
kharetar make a shift by putting a comer of a field in grass, or by 
preserving the grass on the terraces and banks of their fields. In former 
times, when there was more elbow room, the neighbors would not 
object to a man hedging round a bit of waste for a time, particularly in 
the rainy months, when grass is plentiful. In a few years he or his 
successors would have established a prescriptive right : this is how most 
of the kharetars originated, but some, no doubt, were assigned to the 
holders by orders of the Rdjahs or officials of the State. For instancCj 
in some villages which have always been but scantily supplied with 
grazing land, tiaere are families of Lab&nas who hold very lio^e khare- 
taraand very little cultivated land : these men keep many oxen, and are 
hereditary carriers : the Rdjahs gave them large kharetara, because they 
frequently impressed their oxen for the carriage of stores. 

The landholders did not consider themselves owners of their 
kharetar lands in the same way or degree as of their cultivated fields. 
They paid no rent to the State for tnem, and the payment of some 
kind of rents or revenue to the State is tiie great criterion of ownership 

* The grazing in oommon of a kharetar, after the hay was oat, would not, I am 
aware, of itself be a disproof of individual ownership of the soil, for the cattle ordinarily 
graze in oommon over the cidtivated fields when the crops are oft the ground. Keverthe* 
less, it is true that the general idea was that, with regard to his kharetar, a man was 
owner of three month's grass only, not of the soU. This feeling was clear in the case of 
kharetars in the forest or open grazing grounds ; on the other hand, in the case of the 
" GtLvhh kharetars" near the house or amidst the fields of a family, it inclined the other 
way. 
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iu the miin.l of a hill-iuan. The llajahs woulil have held that the right 
was a ri|^ht to the j^rass only :<o loiii^ lus tho land waa not granted ^ 
any one for the ]>uriK>so of ciiltivatiou. ami 1 4I0 not think that the 
landholdfrs would have denied tho theory, though they would have 
object-jd to their kharetar* Ix-ing turned into tields, on the grocind that 
gi*a6S was noev5c>.'>ary to them. 

In Mr. Barnes's Settlement ]xi|»ers khavetAi's were not distiiiguishe4 
from the rest oi* the waste laniK : a literal rendering of the record woiJJ 
make them to ho "shainil.it deh," or eommon proiMjrty of the village. 
But in practice tlu^ title to th-* liay has been reeoi^uized to be as vaSd 
and absolute as tliiit to any other i>ro[>erty. What rights the owner of 
the hay ha-l t) trees in hii kharetar, or whether he could pexmanentiy 
enclose or cultivate it, are ^jUestions with regard to which there have 
l>een ditferenej,s of o\»inion. How rights in the kharetar have heen 
defined in revision of settlement will be seen when I come to describe 
my operations. 

3D. The Giijars wt*re tho only p''oi»le who maiic a trade of selling 

milk or ghi, and kept herds of buSalos : the few 
•• ^h!!i^^T^''''^^ landholdei-s of other castes who kept any were 

exceptionally wealthy men, who required a great 
deal of milk for their own consumption. Thero are two kinds of 
Gujars in tho district, tn^., the rei^ident Giijar, who owns fields and a 
house, and pastures his herd in the neii,diboring waste, and the " ban' 
or forest Gujar (of Jamii stock;, who Ims no land or fixed home, and 
moves with his herd, spendiii;^ his suuuner in a shed ou the high 
ranges, and the winter in th<; woody parts of low hills. Some few of 
late years have s[)ont the suuimer in the high ranges in t^luqa Rihlii, 
others have long done so in thn high range in Cliamba territory, 
whence they descend in tlici autumn into j)arganah Niirpur. I have 
not come across any of them in otlier ]iarts of Kangra Proper, except as 
passers-by on their way to Kulu and Mandi. 

Grazing dues on buffalos formed an item of the banwaziri revenue ; 
the rates differed in ditferent tdliiqas, but everywhere the Gujar herds- 
man, whether also landliolder or not, paid at heavier rates than persons 
of other castes. In some places the (lues were charged only on mildj 
cows at from ten to five kacha s^rs of ghi for a G6jar, and two or less 
for a man of other caste ; in other places the charge was per head on 
the whole herd, the Gujar paying one rupee per big and eight anas per 
small buffalo, and the other man four anas or two anas. In moat of the 
old principalities the Rdjahs used to put all the woods in " thdk " (i. «., 
prohibition of grazing ) for some three months of the year, that is, for 
the rainy season. The village cattle could subsist at this season on the 
grass to be got off fallow fields and open grazing grounds. But this rule 
pressed hard on the Gujars in the low hills, wnose buffalos rely greatly 
on leaves and twigs of trees; so the Rdjahs gave them pattahs or gi-ant^ 
removing the " thdk " from ceii/ain plots of forest in their favor.* 

♦ A Giijar often got his ♦* soaiia " in the forest of a different mauzah fiom that in 
which he resided and held fields. ■ • .- 
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The Gujar3 call these runs or plots their " sodna ; " they were the 
exclusive gr^p^ng gi'ounds of the Gujar s herd for the three months 
only till the " thdk " was removed from the rest of the forest, after 
which all the cattle of the village grazed over the whole forest indis- 
criminately. The Gujar's right to his *' sodna " was much like that of 
a man to his kharetar ; it was an exclusive grazing privilege for a season 
only. He called his *' soana " his '* warisi, " and no doubt his right, 
though a limited one, was as true a property as any other interest in 
land in the hills. It was held direct of the RAjah by pattah like the 
landholder's fields, and descended from father to son. 

In Goleir and some other parts the practice of putting all the 
woods in " thdk " does not seem to have prevailed, for the Gujars here, 
though they often have sheds in the forest, and talk of their " sodnas " in 
it, have no real " sodnas, " i. e., no defined runs or plots into which no other 
person can drive his cattle during the rains. In fact they only exercise, 
in a greater degree, the same right of common of grazing in the forest 
which any other landholder enjoys.. The wandering Gdjars, whom I 
have mentioned as spending the winter in Nurpur, have not, I believe, 
aquired any right or title to graze in any particular tract. They have 
a head-man, who is recognised by the Chamba authorities, and who 
probably distributes the herds according to circumstances, and with the 
consent of the head-men of the Nurpur villages. If a landholder, not a 
Gujar, got a bit of waste or forest as a grazing ground for his bufialos, 
he^called it not his " sodna, " but his mhenhdra. In Rdjgiri some of the 
influential families hold " mhenhdras " which were assigned to their 
ancestors by the Kdjahs ; they claim the exclusive grazing all the year 
round, not for three months only. 

These " sodnas " or " mhenhdras " are in the forests in the low hills, 
where the pasturage consists more of leaf and twig than of grass. On 
the " Dhaola Dhdr, " or snowy range, at from 7,000 to 9,000 feet above the 
sea, there is much ground free of forest in which the most luxuriant 
grass springs up in the rains ; the greater part is inaccessible or too 
precipitous for even a hill cow or buffalo to graze upon, but there are 
spots here and there to which the buflalos or other cattle are driven 
up to graze in the rains. The name "dhdr," which is the general word 
for a high mountain range, in a narrower sense is applied to such a 
pasture ground; each run is called a "dhdr" here, just as it would be 
caUed an Alp in Switzerland. Only regular herdsmen or rich men sent 
their cattle to the "dhdrs," for it involved sending up a man or two 
to look after them, and constant coming and going with the milk. 
There was no system, as in Switzerland, by which a village community 
sent up their cattle in charge of a common herdsman, but several 
branches of a family often united to do so. There were more "dhdrs" 
than were wanted in former times ; many were occupied by herds 
belonging to peraons who lived in mauzidis far down in the valley. 
Any one who had influence, or who brought taxable buflfalos, would 
easily get a "dhdr" from the local "karddr." Except in the case of a few 
Gujars, who held on steadily from generation to generation, I do not 
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think that any one acquired a " wirisi " or prescriptive title to a ^dhir." 
Other fiEunilies from time to time gave up keeping a herd, or did not 
send it up every year, or not to the same place, so the feeling of a 
"w&risi" could not spring up. Of these cattle-runs (by whatever name 
called, " sokna, " ** mhenh&ra^ " or " dhir") the only ones recognised inany 
way in the village Settlement papers were those held by Giijar herdsmen, 
on whom alone, as I have said before, the grazing tax was Tw^infMawMMl 
after Settlement. The Oujar s runs were not mapped or measuxed, and 
the land was lumped, with the rest of the waste, as "shibnil&t deh," bat 
in most cases their existence was mentioned in the "iqrim£ma^" or in a 
note on the edge of the khdwat opposite the name of the Giyar. 

40. The only shepherds in K&ngra Proper (excepting a few 

Kanets who keep in Bangiihal) are to be foond 

«d'"JSr'«f'^eph'e?dl' ?f °^ the Ga.liis.-a i»ce weU d«^bed by 

Mr. Barnes m para. 281 of his report. The 
other landholders keep no flocks, though nearly every man Jbas a goat 
or two, and some own a few sheep. This has always been the case in 
K&ngra^ for the conditions of sheep«farming suit the Gad^ only. Snow 
and frost in the high ranges, and neavy rain and heat in the Iow« make 
it impossible to carry on sheep«farming on a tolerably large scale 
with success in any one part of the country. The only way is to change 
^rround with the seasons, spending the winter in the forests in the low 
hills, retreating in the spring before the heat up the sides of the snowy 
range, and crossing and gettinc; behind it to avoid the heavy rains in 
the summer. The snepherds' order of march cannot be given accurately ; 
those who have to go far into the mountains for their summer«grasing 
start earlier, and are back later than the others ; but the following dates 
are approximately correct, and will show what proportion of the year 
is spent in each kind of ground : — 

At the end of November, or early in December, they arrive in 
their winter quarters in the low hills, where they remain something 
less than four months. By the 1st of April they have moved up into 
the villages on the southern slopes of the snowy ranse or outer Uinu^ 
laya, and here they stay two months or more, giaduauy moving higher 
and higher till about the 1st June or a little later, when they cross the 
range and make for their summer or rainy season grounds in Chamba^ 
Bara Bang&hal, or Ldhaul. After a stay there of three or three and a 
half months they re-cross the outer Himalaya about the 15th Septem- 
ber, and again stay on its southern slope from two-and-a-half to three 
months, working gradually down till about the Ist December, "when 
they are ready to move off again to the low hills. 

The original home of the Gad(U race was on the head-waters of 
tiie R&vi river, in Chamba territory, to the north of the Dhaula Dhfir or 
outer Himalaya : the country behind that great range commonly goes 
by the general name of ** Qadderan " or Qaddi land ; but for a long time 

J)ast great numbers of Gaddis have resided (for a part of the year, or 
or the whole ) and held land in that part of Eangra which extenda 
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along Uie souUieTii slopes of the Dhaula Dh&r from Boh, in Uluqa Rihlu, 
to 1&, in t&luqa Bangkhal^ At least three-fourths of those who live in 
Kdngra have also shares in lands and houses in Chamba territorjr. 
Most of the shepherds to be found in El&ngra are of these families, which 
own land in both territories^ but some, notably in Niirpur, are subjects, 
of the Chamba State only. 

All the well-tO'do Qaddis in our territory own sheep and goats 
some few families as many as a thousand head, many from three to four 
hundred. They talk of them as their " dhan/' — a use of the word which 
expresses the fact that the flock is the main source of their wealth. From 
alout 800 to 1,200 sheep form a flock or " kand Ah :" three or four 
men and several dogs accompany the flock, which camps out night 
and day all the year round. If a man owns many head, he takes with 
him one or more " bow&l/' or hired shepherds, but commonly the men 
with a flock are all of them part-proprietors ; and if a man has very 
few head, he will not go himself, but get a friend or kinsman who is 
going to take them with his own. In former times the shepherd paid 
one tax for the winter^'grazing, another for the spring and autumn, 
and another for the summer : the rights and customs connected with 
the pasture grounds of each season were difierent. This is still the 
case to some extent, so I must follow some order in my description. 

41. To be^n with the winter pasturage. There is not much 
Winter «»ban" or of it: no good-sized patch of suitable wood or 
. Bheep-nm§ in the low jangle will be found in the low hills, to which 
^*^' some shepherd does not resort in the winter. * 

There is little grass in these places, and what there is is 
very dry an<? coarse : the principal plants or trees on which the 
shepherds depend are — 1st, " g&ma ' ( carissa diffusa ), a thorn bush, of 
which the leaves and twigs are eaten; and, 2ndly, the basuti {adhatoda 
vasica), a small rank plant or shrub, which is avoided by cattle, but of 
which the sheep eat the leaves and the goats the stems. These two 
are the green meats most relied upon by the shepherds : where they 
abound the " ban " or sheep-run is held to be a good one ; but after 
them come the leaves of certain trees, viz., the bfl, the kfingti, the 
kemble ork&niil, the dhon, the kheir, and one or two kinds of bel 
or tree-creeper. 

The pasturable country in the low hills is all divided among the 
shepherds. They call such a division or circuit a "ban," adding of 
course a local n^me to distinguish it from the rest. A forest or jangle 
extending through several mauzahs is often reckoned as one " ban, " 
so also a " ban" is often made up of plots of waste unconnected and scat- 
tered over the whole or greater part of a t&Iuqa. 

^ Some Gaddt ihepberdB drive their flocks as f&r as the low hills in Hoshiarpiiir ; a 
few go to tiie States of Mandi, Suket, and Bildspdr. 
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In the greater part of Kangra Proper, every ''lian" is claimed by 
some Gaddi family as its " wirisi/* or inlieritance ; the exception is in 
parganah Nurpur, of which country the Gaddis commonly say that the 
" bwis ** there are open or free, and that there is no " w&risi " in them. 
The shepherds, like every one else who asserts a " w&risi " in Kfingra, 
attribute the origin of their right to a pattah or grant from the R^ah 
or State. Some families have old pattahs, others say they have lost 
theirs, but can prove possession for some generations. 

42. What this "w&risi " in a " ban '* amounts to is a question which 

Natur* of the Tights |^*3 never been decided, and to which the parties 

nf HhepherdB daiminf^ a interest Oil cannot give a clear answer. In my 

!! ^T"*".?* " J" *'*''^^"" opinion it was rather a " moqadmi," or manaffership. 

" ban ** or Bheep-rnnB. i-i xi. i« x »» ^ ?i_ t j- l^ «*"i'i 

^ like the "watan of southern India, than an 

exclusive right of grazing. 

In former days there were more woods and fewer flocks. Ab 
enterprising shepherd came across an unoccupied tract : he hung; about 
the R&jah's court till he got access, when he presented a *' nazar^' or 
offering, and made his application. If his "nazar" was accepted, he 
got a pattah authorising him to graze sheep in the place applied for. 
Armed with this pattah, he set alx)ut forming a company of uiepherds 
to join him in grazing the new "ban." Next year, when the time came 
round to descend into the low country, the members of the company 
brought together their contingents of sheep and goats, and the flock 
was formed. The holder of the pattah directed the course of the flock, 
and acted as spokesman and negotiator in case of quarrels or dealings 
with the people along the line of march.* He was recognized as 
the " mahlundhi " or " m^lik kandah, " that is, master of the flock, and 
the other shepherds as his "asilmidn" or clients, but he never con- 
ceived the idea of demanding from his companions any payment 
in the way of rent. The obligation between him and his clients was 
in fact mutual, for, though he had the pattah for the ' ban," yet he 
was responsible to the R^jah for its being properly filled, and, moreover, 
he required the company of the other shepherds for protection and 
assistaiice. When the flock had settled down in its " ban," and the 
banwaziri collector came to make Jhe " ginkari, *' i. e., to count the 
head of sheep and levy grazing fees for Government, the malilundhi was 
the man who dealt with him, but every man s sheep paid at the same 
rate."f In return for the extra trouble imposed on him, the " mahlundhi" 
appropriated all the " maildni," that is, the money paid by land-holders 
for the sheep's droppings. In many parts of the low hills this manure is so 



* I have heard old Bhepherds say that down to British rule it was like rannin^ the 
gauntlet to convey a flock across the low coantry to its " ban. " Every petty offioial or 
influential landholder tried to exact something as the flock passed him ; a mild man 
easily daunted, had no chance, and the Gaddis picked out their ugliest oustomera for the 
work. 

t In Mandi, Suket, and other Native States, it is generally the case that each winter 
*' ban ** is leased out year by year at a lump sum, by which means the necessity of counting 
the sheep and charging per head is avoided. But even in this case all the abeep in a 
flock pay equally, the lump sum is divided equally upon head of sheep. 



much valued that the landholders are ready to give the shepherds 
food and drink for themselves and their dogs, and a rupee or more 
into the bargain, to induce them to pen the flock for one night on 
their fields. All the cash received in this way in^as and is by custom 
the perquisite of the " mahlundhi, " but in some places there is no cash fot 
him to take, only food and drink tfre given, which all share alike^ 
Another perquisite of the " mahlundhi/' which has iailed of late years, 
was the price received for sheep or goats taken for the lUjah of 
local officials. These requisitions were fi*equent, and involved a dead 
loss, as payments were made at the *' hdkimi nirkh, " t. e., ruler s prices. 
Each man took his turn to supply these demands, and the nominal 
price paid vtent^ by custom, to the "mahlundhi." * 

I think the above description proves my point, that the interest 
in a " ban " of the. Wari:j, or holder of a pattah, was of the nature of a 
" moqadmi, '* or right of management only. The w^ris was bound to 
fill ths "ban;" i( he did not, then, without doubt, it Would have 
been handed over to another man, or other sheep sent in by the 
banwazir. The Wdris had perquisites, but he had also duties to 
perform ; if he lost his sheep, and no longer came to the " ban," he did 
not get his perquisites, and, after a time, could not recover his position; 
There is an old saying to this effect, \^hich I haVe heard used in support 
of this argument ; it runs as follows :— ^" Jiska dhan liska ban," or Anglioef 
" no sheep, no run. " In Niirpur there are families which go every year 
with their sheep to the same " ban, " but they are not held to have lb 
"wirisi" therein, because the duties and perquisites of a wins are, as I 
shall presently show, not in their hands, but in the hands of the 
contractor of the Bdjah of Chamba* 

Within the last few years, owing to the increase irt number and 
great rise in Value of sheep, more than one waris has seen his oppor-» 
tunity, and has begun to exact a fee from the other shepherds who 
graze with him. I hear that four anas per hundred head is taken in 
this Way in many places, and eight anas per hundred in Dat^rpiir, 
zilah Hoshiarpur, Where the Gfovernment takes only one rupee 
per hundred instead of two rupees as in Kdngra^ 

But this IS an innovation, unauthorised as yet by any otder of 
Glovemment or decree of court, and in other respects the duties and 
perquisites of a "ban" wdris remain unchanged. 

43; Mr. Barnes, in his account of the Gaddis, says— ^" Two rupees 
l^ee paid to the Rdjali P^^ ^^ery hundred sheep or goats are paid to oui* 
of Chamba by shepherds Government as pasturage tolls, and one rupee for 
grazing in one part of a like number is paid for a similar privilege in 
the distridt, Chamba ; " 

* Thef waris of ai " ban! " gencTrally takeg the position of leader of the flock, so the titled 
of ''mahldndhL " is confmonly applied to him, but a nlan may direct a floch and be called 
'' mahlUndhi '* without hdring any claim td a warisi 6t the ^* ban. " 

H 
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This is not quite accurate ; the two per cent, is paid eveiywhoe 
to our Government, but the one per cent, to the R&iah of Chamba is 
paid only by the shepherds who graze in parganah Nurpur, and this 
one per cent (together indth the " maiUni '* or manure money, ^vrhich the 
Kdjah also takes) is not collected, as might have been expected, in 
Chamba, but in our territory, at the same time Yrith the two per Cent, bat 
by a different agency. I believe that the explanation of this lies in tlie 
fact that the one per cent, is not paid, really, as Mr Barnes suppoeed, 
on accoimt of grazing in Chamba,* but raUier on the t^rinciple which 
he mentions in the same paragraph, whereby the Cktddis, as ^1nprimtf 
subjects of Chamba, if fined in Kangra^ used to have to pay another 
fine for the same offence in Chamba. 

I said above that the R^jah gets the one per cent« in Nutput Only ; 
this is true, and in that half of Kangra Proper which lies to the east 
of the Boner and to the south of the Bi^ rivers, he gets nothing ; but in 
the country between the Boner and Nurpiir he does get sometfaiiig, 
though not the one per ci'iiL. or anything nearly equcd to it* This 
something consists of certain ."^mall sums of cash assessed on each "ban," 
and paid without variation year by year by the shepherds in elush "ban.* 
These " bans, " which pay a fixed tiibute to the Il&jah, are nearly all 
in t&liiqa R&mgarh and other taluqas of the old Goler principality* f 

I may be asked to explain why the Rdjah does not take one per 
cent, or some ec^uivalcnt from all tlic Gaddi shepherds if he claims it in 
virtue of his general suzerai ni'ie ovar the race, and not on account of the 
grazing in Chamba. I cross-examined many Uaddis before I found any 
who could give nic a satisfactory explanation, but I made out at last that 
the cause of the difference is as follows : — 

The shepherds of the Nurpur *' bcins/' who pay one per cent., are all 
pure subjects of Chamba, who have no homes in our territory, and pasture 
their flocks in spring, summer, and autumn in Chamba. 

The shepherds of the Goler " bans, "who pay a fixed tribute per "ban," 
are, for the most part, men who have homes in both territories, but they 
either stay the summer in Chamba territory, or at least pass through it 
on their way to L^hauL 

The shepherds of the Trans-Boner and Trans-Ravi " bans, *' who pay 
nothing, are in many intances men who have homes only in Britisn 
territory, and who spend the summer in Bang^al or Ktilu, or go to 
Lahaul by routes which avoid Chamba tenitoiy. 

♦ It should be remembered that each "dhar," or summer-grazing ground in ChambU 
pays a fixed lump sum rent to the Kdjah. The one per ceitt. therefore cannot be on 
account the grazing in the "dhars.'* If it has any thing to do with 'grazing in Cfhamba, it 
must be on account of the grazing in coming and going between the "dhars " and the 
tvinter "bans." 

I There is a "warisi" in these Goler " bans," but I know of one case in which the waris 
has from neglect and poverty lost his title ; since he has ceased to come the Chamba 
Rajah's contractor has taken over the management, sending in sheep and coUecting not 
the small tribute, but at Nlirpdr rates on head of sheep. 
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There is a tradition that originally all the shepherds paid to the 
Rajah, or that at least all were supposed to be bound to pay. The 
Nurpiir shepherds, being completely under the Rajah's thumb, have 
never objected down to this day, but the others became gradually 
weakened in their allegiance, and at length openly refused to pay any- 
thing on account their winter-grazing in Kangra. Hereupon the Rdjah 
imposed a heavy fine : the Goler men, to avoid the fine and future 
cjonsequences, came to a compromise, and agreed to pay not all that was 
demanded, but a light tribute instead. But the others stood firm, and 
would come to no terms ; so the Rajah was compelled to content himself 
with realizing the fine from them as he could, and dropping the claim 
for the future. 

44. In pargannah Niirpur the shepherds, when they first descend 

Special arrangements ^^"^ .^*^® ^^S^ ranges, coUect at Dhdni under the 
in force among the shep- Hdthi Dhdr, and at a place near the town of 
herds who grazed in Nurpiir. Here the Chamba Rdjah's contractor 

^^^^^' meets them, and orders them off* to the " bans," so 

many to one, so many to another. Certain families always go to the 
same " ban,'* but the contractor, at his discretion, sends outsiders to graze 
with them. The company told off* for each " ban " keep their sheep 
together in one great flock till the time comes for the "ginkari," or 
collection of grazing tax, after which they separate, and each shepherd 
takes a line of his own.* The " maildni," or manure money, taken 
before the " ginkari," goes to the contractor ; after that date it goes to 
each individual shepherd. Sometimes the contractor agrees with the 
shepherds of particular " bans " to take one and a half or two rupees per 
hundred head in full of all claims, and not to ask for any account of the 
<< mailani." 

The above account will show what I meant by saying, some pages 
back, that in the Niirpur " bans " the Rdjah's contractor was to some 
extent in the position held by the wdris in other " bans." The contractor 
is always a Gaddi, and, for the time being, takes the position, not merely 
of a contractor, but also of head-man of the shepherds. Some day or other 
the question may come up whether or no a family, which has, for a length 
of time, driven its flock to a certain "ban" along with that of the wdris, 
has or has not acquired a kind of tenant right, — a right to send in sheep 
in preference to any new man whom the wdris or the contractor might 
wish to put instead. In Nurpur certain families confidently claim such 
a right. In other parts great difference of opinion would appear if the 
question was raised ; but if long confederacy was proved, a court would 
not, in my opinion, have public feeling against it if it decreed such & 
right. 

♦ I have heard the shepherds in other part of K&ngra abuse this Ndrpiir system of 
grazing as bad and wasteful, and attribute the fault in it to the want of a waris in each 
" ban '• to keep order. In our country, they say, when the sheep reach the " ban," the big^ 
flock is divided at once into smaller flocks, each of which goes once for all into a recog- 
nized "bant," or subdivision of the " ban ;" each "bant" is grazed very carefully, the 
lambs being kept in the van, the sheep in the centre, and the goats in the rear of thet 
eolumn^ 
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4-'). As I have sai<i l>*?r«in*. in roming ftiid goiii|^ between wintff 

au'l suiuiut-r gruunds the uiephezds spend aom 

Sprin;: and autumn i^-o m'liiths in the spring and three months in Ai 

[;!;l^^;!^rn''^^^?'■■* l? ILe autumn on the. Kangra^de of the outer Himalip 

t* Dbaula l>hir. " raHLTi*. in what arc familiarly called the^kinfi 

dhar^i."* A pasture ground for a flock i& then 
high numntains i.s irentrally termed a dhar : in common parlance the vori 
*'c^oth** is alsu us«'d. hut it ap|»lit.>s properly not to a pasture groondtti 
wholo, but t«i tlio It'Vi.l pKws on which the flock is penned at n^it: 
then* are nft«*n. th«'rL'f'.»ri\ three nr fuur *' goth " in one dhAr, Ei4 
dhar has it.s Ix^al name and mure or less recognized boundaries. Then 
are also twi» <-la'i>is of dhar — the <»ne in the bare rocky ground above 
the line of fun.vst, d».*.srribfd in Rhilii as a "kowin' and elsewhere « 
a " nigjihr; tlio f»tht'r lnw»r d«»wn. in or among the forests, described ai 
a "kuiidli" or a "g^hr.* Th^vso twn kinds of dhar are not used at the 
same time, nor an-^ the tlooks in eitluT for the whole five montha, 
For instano>\ in th».* autumn tli^ Hi»oks cross the range from th 
Chamba si(le early in S<>pt»*mlN'r, and spend about ten days in the 
"kowin;" thenci» th«*y desrond into tin; "kundli," and stay there soma 
fivu or six w«;oks : wh«.»n th*^ ert»ps are cut and cleared off the fidda 
below, tht^y h-avc the wastes, ami desooud first to the upper hamlets, 
and then to those in the vallry : they stay a month or more in these 
parts, finding i>asturagr' amr»ng the stubble or in the hedge-row^ 
and iK'nned every niglit on soim.' field for the sake of the numure. Ifuch 
the same course is f(»llowed in the return joumoy in the spring-^ 

In former times th(» shepli{?r<ls paid a due to the native govern- 
ment on account of this spring and autumn-grazing under the name of 
^'lango-kard, " 1. /?., crossin;:^ tax. Ka(?h dhar ( if occupied by a flock) 
paid one or two goats md tlie tlooce ofaslieoj). They were collected 
by a village official known as tlie " drirkar, " who was always a Gad<U, 
and was entitled to take certain perquisites from the shepherds. In 
Palam these dues were an item of the banwaziri, but in Santa or Rihlu 
they seem to have been collected with the land rents by the village 
kardar. 

Until the "lango-karu" was abolished, there waa some rough 
inanagement of the dhars : certain shepherds were told off to each dh&r ; 
regular comers claimed a right to occupy the same ground year by year. 
But since Settlement, that is, since no tax has. been levied, all the dh£rs 
have been free : the same fttmilies of shei)herds come as before, but they 
tumble in as they can, the first comer occupying any ground he chooses^ 
This is an accepted fact in all the " kandi " villages, except Kaniltra and 
Nirwfoeh, In these two, which contain many dhdrs, a " wdrisi," or title 
to some (not all) of the dhirs, is claimed, and seems to be admitted. 
This " warisi " is of two kinds ; — the one a title to pasture, the other, ii\ 
practice at least, only a title to manure. For instance, in these two 

♦ The "kandi" villages are those along the Ride of the great range from Boh to B£i^ 
sonxe fourteen or fifteen in all ; they contain all the alpine country in Eingra Rx)perv 
excepting that part o^ taluq^ Bangahal which is shut off from it by high rangps. 
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villages, certain families of shepherds claim certain dh&rs as their own, 
meaning that they have an exclusiye right to graze their flocks in them 
in the autumn. Other families, not shepherds, also claim certain 
dhars as their own, meaning thereby, however, only that any flock 
which occupies them is bound thereby to spend some days and nights 
in manuring their rice fields. All the flocks, when they descend into 
the valley in the autumn, spend some time in sitting on the fields, but, 
except in these cases, the shepherd is free to agree to sit on any man's 
land he pleases : whether he is also free to leave the village at once 
without sitting on any land is a moot point : the general feeling is that 
he ought to halt a certain time for the good of the village, and, with 
rare exceptions, he always does so, In going up in the spring the dhirs 
ftre all free, even in Nirwdneh and Kamiara : there was always this 
distinction between spring and autumn pasturage of the dhirs, even in 
former times, when they were all under official management. 

46, Most of the Gaddi shepherds, who are to be found in autumn 
Summer pasture grounds winter, and spring in Kdngra Proper, have their 
of shepherds. summer or rainy season dh^r, or sheep-run, in 

Chamba territory. These summer dh4rs are always of the higher class, 
that is, above the limits of forest, on the bare heights, which at other 
seasons are covered with snow. They are held at a fixed cash rent 
direct of the Bdjah of Chamba, and not of the village or township in 
whose bounds they lie, but sometimes the shepherd is also bound, by 
custom, to pen his sheep several nights on the village lands, or to present 
a sheep for sacrifice at the village shrine, to be there consumed in a 
feast by the villagers, 

I know, however, of one exception to this rule that the dh&rs are held 
direct of the Rijah in the case of the village of Kukti at the head of 
the Barmaor valley, which is surrounded by large tracts of waste The 
Kukti men boast that they have always held of the R&jah the lease for 
all the Kiikti dhars with power to admit what shepherds they please, 
and they do not admit that the R&jah could now lawfully alter this 
arrangement. They claim in fact a kind of corporate property in the 
dhars, but only quoad the aheep-grazing, for for the same tract the R4jah 
leases the right of netting and snaring musk deer direct to Bang^al 
men or other outsiders. 

In most of the dh^rs some shehperd family claims a " wdrisi," but, as 
in the case ol the winter "ban,** the flock in a dhar commonly belongs to 
peveral families, and not to the wdris alone. In Chinota and most of 
the Cis-R^vi country, when the shepherds make up the accounts of 
common ex:penses in iiie dhar, the wdris pays five per cent, less than 
his proper share j* but across the Rdvi, in Barmaor, and again in 

■■■ "^ ' — I W I N ■■■■■»■ I ■ ■■■■^» I ■■ —^—1 II ■■■ — ■■■ ^— »^^^ ■ ■»■ — ^ — — ■ — i — — -,■.■■■ .^ .II ■ . ■ nm 

* The common expenses would include rent of dhdr, cost of snlt, cost of food In'ought 
lor shepherds and dogs. The shepherds would rateably divide the sum total on the head 
of sheep and goats owned by each of the company, but the head owned by the waris 
would be undercounted to the «tent of five per cent. ; for instance, if he had 600, they would 
be counted »a 475, 
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Lahaul, no such deiluction is made, an«l all pay alike. The associa&D 
in fact is a l>ri>thoriy one. no rent or fee being given or taken. Eveiy- 
vrhere, however, stray sheej) are the pen|uisite of the inriris, or of the 
*' inahliindhi/' who is, as a rule, of the waria family. In hurried maxdiei 
over the passes on the snowy range it often happens that one or two 
sheep or goats are left behiml, or get mixed up in another flock. This 
would happen oft^ner but for the intimate aoquaintanoe "with Us 
charge which I have often admired in the Gaddi shepherd ; he knows 
every sheep or goat out of a flock of many hundred by eighty and has 
a name for him, founded on some peculiarity indistinguishable by other 
eyes but his own ; he soon misses one which has strayed, just as i 
captain might miss a soldier of his company. The dogs are of little or 
no use in driving; they are powerful and often ferocious, and are good 
for keeping off Itears, leopanls, and other wild beasts, but they want the 
intelligence and education of the Scotch collie. Leopards 'will follow a 
flock for days watching in their cowardly fashion for a safe chance of 
pouncing on a straggler. Bears, if they do become carnivorous, are 
KX)lder, and will sometimes charge into a flock by day or night in &ee 
of dogs and shepherds. I used to wonder why the latter never cany a 
gun to protect the flock or supply themselves with game, but I undB^ 
stood later that they have a feeling that it would be uncanny or 
unlucky to do so. The local divinities or demons, who haunt each 
mountain, would, they think, revenge the blood of the **ferBB naturae ** by 
bringing some misfortune on the flock. For instance, the flock might 
be seized with a panic or stam{)ede in crossing a glacier, and rush head- 
long into an open crevasse ; I have hcanl of 70() sheep being lost at onoe 
in this way ; or a goat might set a rcK'k moving on a precipitous hill 
side ; I have seen several sheep killed thus in an instant. 

The Chamba dh&rs had to bo noticed, though they are not in K&h 
gra Proper, or even in British territory. The L&haul dhfirs 'will be 
described in the chapter for Lahaul and Spiti, to which they belong. 
The only summer dh^rs actuall v in Kfingra Proper are those situated in 
the kothis or townships of Kodh and Sow6r, in the tdluqa of Bang&hal. 
There are some fifty-seven, of which all but eight are benind the outer 
Himalaya in that part of the tdluqa known as Bar& Bang&hal. Tlie 
fact is that on the north side of the outer Himalaya the rain-fall in the 
summer is not half so heavy as on the south side ; instead of heavy 
showers falling almost every day and all day, you have fine rain or drizzle, 
with many bright clear days between. The upper dhdrs in the " kandi " 
villages would be used as summer dhdrs, it it was not for this heavy 
rain-fall in which sheep cannot be expected to thrive. 

There is a " wdrisi *' in all these Bangdhal dhSrs ; a ffew are owned by 
Gaddis, one by a fkmily living in Mandi territory ; all the rest belong to 
some one of the many Kanet hamlets in Kodh and Sowar. I say they 
belong to the hamlets, because, practically, all the men of a hamlet, and 
not one Kanet family only, seem to enjoy equally the benefits of the 
< warisi, " such as they are ; but in the pattahs or deeds which I happen to 
have seen the original grant seems to have been made in the name of 
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SDnie individual Kanei Many of these pattahs, granted by lUjahs of 
Kulu, to whom the country used to belong, are in possession oi present 
occupants of the^hdrs. But the chief value of a dh&r to the men of a 
Kanet hamlet does not lie in the grazing ; their dh&rs would be more 
than half empty, but for the fact that all the Mandi shepherds send their 
flocks to summer in BangdhaL The Bang&hal Kanets compete among 
themselves to get the Mandi shepherds to ff o to their dh&rs, and in 
return the latter, on the way between Mandi and the dh&rS) stop and 
manure the lands of the hamlet with which they have agreed for the 
grazingv This is the only fee taken by the owners of the dh^, and 
they put such a high value on this manure that they not only feed the 
shepherds gratis while they stop at the hamlet, but do so also while 
they are on the dh&r, sending up extra supplies when the first are 
6xhausted,-^a journey of from one to ^ree days for a laden man. 

The Mandi shepherds pay a tax to Qovemment On account of their 
grazing in Bangdhal : the right to collect it is leased to a contractor^ Who 
is entitled to take one " paisa" per head> which equals Re. 1-4-0 per 
hundred> from shepherds who come from a distance, and one *'dabbud," or 
Rs. 2-8-0 per hundred, from shepherds who live near the frontier. This is 
what survives of a general grasdng tast which was levied in Bang&hal 
down to the Regular Settlement. Qaddis used to pay at the rate of 
Re. 1-4-0 per hundred and Bang&hal Kanets at the rate of one anna per 
head, or Rs% 6^4-0 per hundred. Mr. Barnes excused the (laddis, on the 
ground that the two per cent, which they paid in winter in Kdngra 
was enough to cover the whole year's grazing, and the Batigahal Kanets 
on the general ground that no gracing tax ought to be taken from land- 
holders for grazing in the bounds of their own township. Besides this 
regular grazing tax, the k^rddr of Bangdhal used to levy certain dues 
on the dhars under the name of " pattah chugdi." 'For the purpose of 
assessment) each dhdr was rated at so many " bowdl." The word, as I 
have mentioned before, in its usual sense means a shepherd, but, as a 
measure, it means a run in which 150 sheep, or thereabouts, can graze. 
If the dhdr belonged to a Qaddi, it was assessed at about fourteen anas 
per " bowal ;"* if to a Bangdhal Kanet, then at the rate of five anas only* 

This " pattah chugdi" is still collected on each dhdr in Bard 
Bangdhal at the old rates. Mr. Barnes probably intended to abolish it, if 
he knew of its existence, as he did abolish the " lango*karu," or similar 
dues taken on the " kandi " dhdrs. No mention is made of the impost in 
the Settlement papers. But there was no real reason why it should be 
abolished ; and directly after Settlement the men of Bard Bttngahal 
village, who had been assessed with land tax at ohe hundred and twenty 
rupees, arranged with the lambarddr and patwdri of Kothi kodh that the 
'* pattah chugai," which produced about fiftv rupees, should be maintained 
and collected directly from the oWnerd of tne dhslrs, leaving only seventy 
rupees demandable from themselves on account of land revenue* It is not 



♦ The GaddLS did not ordinarily pay in cash, but in kind, at the following rate 
per " bowal," t*tz«, 2i s^r wool, 2^ s^r rice^ 3 small goatsi - 
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the custom in Bang^hal for the dh£r waris to take any fee from the other 
shepherds associated with him : ** the pattah chugtf " is paid rateably 
by all on the number of sheep owned by each shepherd. The seven or 
eight dh&rs on the south side of the outer Himalaya pay no " pattah 
chug&i; " I am not sure that they ever did. I believe that some Kula 
Kanets frequent dh4rs on the range to the east of Bang&hal, somewhere 
between the Sarri and Gordlotna passes, but these dhars, ivhich are of 
inferior quality, never paid *' pattah chugai." 

I have written in great detail concerning these custom of shep- 
herds in this report, because the subject is one for which tliere is no 
place in the village Settlement records. Morcove, native officials are 
profoundly ignorant of it, and Mr. Barnes' report and the old Settlement 
records contain no information. The result has beeh that, when disputes 
have come into court, very ignorant decisions have frequently been 
given. This would have happened ofbener and given rise to some con- 
fusion^ but for the fact that the j)arties have generally seen at the firat 
hearing that they could not make the judge understand the merits of 
the case, and have thereupon, with his consent, referred it to arbitration. 

47* In order to retain in its hands the power of making new irri- 

gation cliannels where needed, the Qovem- 
^ Rivers and streams. ^^^^^ directed all Settlement Officers to assert 

its title to all natural streams and rivers. In K^gra the title of 
CSrovemment, by old custom of tlie country, was particularly clear, and 
I accordingly asserted it (in arranging the terms of the new adminis- 
tration papers with the zamindars), subject, however, to existing rights 
of use possessed by shareholders in canals, owners of water-mills, or 
persons entitled by custom to erect " chip " or fish- weirs in certain 
places. The position of canal heads, mouths of mill races, and fish- 
weirs, was noted in maps, and, with regard to the last, I entered a noti- 
fication, in the interest of pisciculture, to the effect that no new weir 
could be lawfully erected without permission of the Government. 
Water-mills are sometimes owned by J hi wars or Kabul's ; oftener they 
are owned by some of the landholders, and worked by Jhiwars. A tax 
on them, which used to go to Government, was, at Settlement, made 
over, as miscellaneous village income, to the body of landholders of 
each mauzah. Chip or fish-weirs are put up in small streams for two 
months in the early autumn, and in branches of large rivers later on 
when the floods are abating. They are ])ut up, year by year, in the 
same place. In most parts of the district the landholders of the adjoin' 
ing hamlet are the persons who unite to put up the chip, and they 
consider themselves to have a vested right to do it, and would object to 
any new weir being erected within a certain distance, or within the 
boundaries of their hamlet ; yet the right can hardly be said to go 
altogether with ownership of the fields on the banks, as it is not alwajrs 
the case that all who own fields in a hamlet have shares in the chip. 
Prescription or custom is the great test. I have mentioned above, in 
a special way, the entries I made regarding rights in streams and these 
chips, because I hear that since then the district authorities have 
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entirely prohibited the erection of chips at the instance, I suppose, of 
some inspector of fisheries In England the Commissioners, who inves- 
tigated claims of the kind on salmon rivers, did strong things, but this 
is a still stronger proceeding, if I have been correctly informed. 

48. The tenures which I have been describing hitherto were for- 
A •♦!> « „^ merly all of ^le ffrade. The Gaddi shepherd 

An opinion with regard _ J ^. ^. , ,0 1. u j.t_ • • x x * 

to the position to which and Gujar herdsman held their interest in 
hoideiB of certain pubordi- their dhdrs or sotoas as directly of the State 
nate interests in the land ^ ^^ regular landholders held their fields. 

are now entitled. ° t_ ^j rxi. r a 

The same may be said of ths owners of water- 
mills, of lahris, or of privileges of setting nets for hawks, or putting up 
fish-weirs in certain places ; and I do not know that the position of 
these tenures is necessarily altered by the fact that the State has trans- 
ferred the ownership of the soil of the wastes to the village communi- 
ties. The Gaddi shepherd, at any rate, who pays his grazing fees 
direct to the State, still holds his interest direct of the State. He is 
a tenant of the State within the interest which it is reserved when 
divesting itself of the ownership of the soil. 

With regard to the Gujar herdsman, the hawk-netter, or mill-owner, 
the case is perhaps different ; they now pay their dues to the village 
communities, and must, I think, be considered to hold of them. But if 
their tenancy originated before the State transferred the proprietorship 
of the soil to the zaminddrs, they should, in my opinion, be held to 
possess a heritable and transferable title, and to be subject to pay rent 
or dues at customary rates only, or, in case of a general revision of assess- 
ment, at rates to be fixed for term of Settlement by the Settlement Ofiicer, 
at the same share of net profit as may be used in assessing the land tax. 

The actual beds of streams and the water in them belong to 
Government. If, therefore, any persons have a right to erect fish-weirs 
in them, they are tenants of the State in respect of such right. No 
dues have ever been exacted from such persons, though they used to 
send a big fish now and then to the Rdjah in olden times. The lahn- 
holder pays no rent either to the State or communities. He is proprie- 
tor of his holding, but not a shareholder in the village. In one way 
he may now be considered to hold of the village community, for, if 
his interest lapsed, the land would revert to it, and not, as before, to 
the State. 

49. After these tenures, originating in grants by the State, come 
Subordinate rights de- others of a lower grade derived from the land- 
rived from the landhoi- holders. Most of the land was held by peasants 
*^^^^- farming their own fields, but accident often left 
more in the hands of such a family than it could cultivate itself, and a 
great deal of land was held by familes of superior position, whose pride 
foi'bade them to Aandle a plough ; these were Brahmans, * Mahdjans, 
or Rdjpiits, engaged in trade or service, and wanting grain for trade 
or household consumption. They got gi'ants or leases of fields in their 
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own name, ami, l»y loans of money, to l»iiy cattle, ire. persuaded poor 
men to settle down and cultivate as tlioir teuantsS. The small kfird^i's 
or villatjo officials got the lease of niucli land in this way. There was 
no difficulty, esi»ecially in the lice tr;u*ts, in getting land on lease from 
the State: a large juirt of the fields liy waste for want of holders ; 
but the assessment was heavy, and coin was very scarce. Tlie poorer 
classes, who had no capital witli which to withstand a bad season, 
were constantly breaking down, and the kardiir had no mercy on them. 
Hence they often preferred to hold of some well-to-do man, and pay him 
a share of the actual out-tiuii, leaving him to pay the State its fixed 
demand, and make what prolit he could in good seasons. 

Mr. Bcames, in his pam. ir,0, under the head of " Incidents of ti^nure 
in cultivation," sa3's : — " S««netiines the hereditary ownership in thesoilis 
vested in Bi*ahmans and Rajputs, or in persons engaged in trade, who do 
not cultivate themselves; the agents they employ are usually domestic 
servants, removable at will. But sometimes the agent acquires, by loner 
possession, a })rescriptive right to cultivate, an<l becomes a iixtui'e upon 
the soil. He receives half the prot.lui^e as the wages of his labor, and 
his superior is restricted to the profits resulting on the other half after 
paying the Goverinnent demand.' Th(» first j)art of this description 
refers I think, to the farm servant or *' kiunii ; " the second to the tenant 
farmer or "opahil.""^ A " kama " used to grt, beside his board and lodg- 
ing, at most only eight anas a month, an<l a suit of clothes per annum, 
but I believe their wages have ilouuled within the last few years. 

50. Between tho "kania," who is a mr-re farm servant, and the 
Class of tenants win. regular " opahii " or tenant fanner, comes a class of 

cultivate with lamilortls' men who farm tin' hind with plough and oxen 
V^^^^y:^' furnislKMl ])y the landh(>l(ler. They are called by 

various names in dilierent localities, tlni name generally having refer- 
ence to their share of the gross out-turn, wliich is one-half of what 
remains after putting aside the "sat" or j-Lan; formerly taken by 
Government^ the " sat" being half or a third, their share is a fourth or 
a third; if the}^ are assisted by a '* kama" supplied by the landholder, 
they get only an eighth. Hence originated the names, by which they 
are commonly distinguished, of chautegu, trihana or atholii tenants 
In Palam they are also called phuk-])holu, a name which I believe 
conveys the i<lea that such a tejiancy is a livelihoc^d for a sino-le soul 
only. The custom is for the landholder to engage with men of this 
class at the beginning of the year for the year only, giving them some- 
thing at the time by way of " sai " or earnest money. It is of course 
impossible for any kind of tenant right to grow up in land farmed 
in this way from year to year only. 

51. The true tenant farmer or " oprihu " finds his own hvestock 
Tenants who cultivate and implements ; if he resides on the land he 

with thcii- own ploughs, cultivates, he is gtaieraljy di.siinguished as a 
^^ "basnii" or " basikii opaliil." If he lives in the 

* The word " Ijijhia " is ofieu applied to an owner of the laiitl to distiDguislx him 
from the mere tenant farmer or '•opahii," 
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village, but not on the land, he is called simply an "opahu," or an 
"adheo," or a "kirsan;" and if he comes from another village to culti- 
vate, a " hal chuk, " " bhatri," " opra " or " dudharchar opahii." 
The last word implies that he has put up some kind of shed on the land 
in which to stay the night when necessary. These " op^hiis," with the 
exception of a very few who pay "rdru," that is, a fixed rent in grain 
and cash, are all metayer tenants, sharing the gross produce with the 
proprietor in proportions which vary according to agreement or 
custom of the locality. When the grain is in the heap, the fees due to 
the weighman, watcher, and rural artizans, are first deducted, and the 
remainder is then divided. In most localities the proprietor gets a 
half even on unirrigated lands, but if tenants are scarce, or the soil not 
very good, he gets only two-fifths or one-third, or in some cases one- 
fourth. On the other hand in good irrigated lands, he gets more 
than a half. For intance, in Giroh, Bandi, and Chclri, exceptionally 
fertile villages in taliiq^ Rihlu, the produce of the irrigated lands is 
generally divided between proprietor and temint as follows : — The 
"piirdna mul," that is, the old Government demand, so many measures 
of grain, is first taken out of the heap by the proprietor ; tlien the seed 
corn, with half as much again as interest, is taken out and appropriated 
by the person, whoever he might be, who supplied it at sowing time. 
The remainder, after deduction of village servant fees, is divided half 
and half between proprietor and tenant, but the proprietor, when the 
tenant share is ascertained, recovers from him a fee of ten per cent, in 
grain under the name of " panchotrA." No where else does the proprie- 
tor get such an extraordinarily large share of the produce : in the 
Haldun he only gets half, and in the best irrigated lands of Palam and 
Rajgiri only half, plus a fee, called "karda" or "panchotra,'* at the rate 
of five kacha sers per kacha maund on the tenant's share. In Rajgiri 
and Palam the produce of a field of sugar-cane is divided as follows : — 
If the proprietor and tenant go halves in the expenses of working the 
press and the caldron, then the "giir" or molasses is divided half and 
half; if the tenant bears all expenses, then the proprietor gets only one- 
third. * 

52. The tenant farmer, in addition to his rent, is bound to give 

Services rendered by three days' work in the year on any other land 

tenants to landowners. his landlord may have, if asked to do so. This 

service goes by the name of " jow^ri." One day, 
called "haletar," is taken at ploughing time, another ("daretar") at 
reaping time, a third at *'karoti" or mowing time. In some places 
only two days* work is given instead of three. The landlord has to 
find the tenant food for the day. This custom of "jowdri*' prevails 
generally in Kangra, Hamirpiir, and parts of Derah : it is less defined to- 
wards the plains tad in parganah Niirpiir ; there, particularly in taluqas 
Indaura and Kheiran, the proprietors work their tenants in a rougher 

* It is calculated in making account of working expenses that it takes twelve men 
and twelve oxen to work a sugar-press, caldron, &c. The owner of the plant, whether he 
be the proprietor or tenant, charges for wear and tear of the press and caldron respectively 
two or three kach B6rs of " giir" the day. 
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anl looser fashion getting what work they want out of tbem, tmt 
foUowinij 1^0 fixed rule. 

When alau'llnU^r gvj^ on a visit, or entertains a mxrria^e party, 
the tenant cirrie-* his Imti lie. or oinM t> \v.>i'k in tha hDU33, getting 
fojj while so eni[)loyo.l. Thi-i, though generally done, is n^fc always or 
strictly enforced. 

A landholder onlv cxp^vts s »rvioe of th :^33 kinds from a retmlar 
tenant, that is, from a family whiclih )lds a whjle farm of him, between 
whom and himself th-jro is a pjrmanent connCiHion. The outsider, 
who com^s from an ^tlnr villa;^.^ t^ cultivate certun fields f^r a seasou, 
or the man whj hoUh a stray fijld only, would n jt ba expo^tid to dj 
any service. 



for 

a di 

artizan, he proi«jtEu.-i nv^m^ cbibi^.n^ wi ixt-i iiEbiti&Lc* 

shoes, a bottle of oil, the legs of a bed-stead, &,c. 

53. With regard to time of change or eviction of teiianis, the 
Cifltomarv time or 6^^^^^^ custom is, that, if a landlord puts in a 
ciftteforcviot'mffatcimnt, man to cultivate the autumn crop, he must let 
or changinj^ ficitU ill his him hold (m for the spring crop also ; i^hereas, 
o«xvapaiiiiy. if he puts him in before the spring crop, he may 

evict after it is harvesttjd. The explanation of this is, that the autuiim 
crop puts the farmer to greater exp.MUt; and trouble, and it is therefore 
thought that he should be allowed to wt)rk out in a second harvest the 
b;iuetit of tlie labor and maniu'e put in for the first. But in some 
(exceptional places the spring liarvont is the most important, and there 
in consequen(;e the rule is reversed. * 

54j. This rule would apply to eviction of any class of tenants, but 

T, -r 1^1 the (mly class whicli are felt by the parties to hold 

Prevailing una }^3^au(l- „ "^ /• i*^ f «'«^ ^'^ca lu now 

iivr b3twe?,n propviot^rs n*v)in year to year, or tor one harvest only, are the 
aiicUcTiants with regard phiik-pholiis and others who farm with landlord's 
ll.jj^^'^^l''^i'''''''' "^ pl^^^T,,^ ^^,.1 th. " opra opahus " and Others whQ 

conij from other villair<'s. 



r> 



Between the "basiku opilnis" (wh) have b3en induced to settle 
down on th-) land, and build thenuelves a " b.isi" or hom-dstead on or 
near it for the purpose), and th3ir landlords the feoling or understand- 
ing is different. Th3re is no deed or express verbal agreement but 



* This gonoral cuatom is expreasad in a popular rhyme : — 
Jiski Sairi, ushiki Niai : 
Jis ne Xhari nshi no Biai. 

English : 
His aiifcamn, his spring harvest : 
His bethrothed, his bride. 
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the implied contract is that the tenant shall hold so lon^r is he farms 
well and pays his rent ; or in other words, " ta qasur," that is, till com- 
mission of fault against his tenure. * 

Between the landlord and the other village " opAhus, " who do not 
reside on the land, and lived in the village before they got it, who 
perhaps practise another trade besides farming, the feelii^ is rather 
that the tenant holds not " ta qasiir, " and not from year to year only, 
but for an indefinite time until it is to the advantage and convenience 
of the proprietor to dispose otherwise of the land. 

I have been talking of course of the fields which form a tenant's 
regular farm, not of stray fields, which he may take up in excess from 
time to time. 

This distinction, which I have drawn between the "basikii opfihii, ** 
or tenant settled d wa oa the land h3 farms, and the "opdhu" whose 
home, though in the neighbourhood, is not connected with the farm, is 
one which is, I think, generally r-cognized. It is based on the presump- 
tion that in the one case to induce the tenant to move, build, and settle 
down, he must have been led to expect some permanence of tenure ; 
in the other case the same presumption does not arise. But to say that 
by custom and feeling of country the whole question of right depends 
on, whether the tenant lives on the land or not, is to say too much, and 
to draw a more distinct line between the two classes than really existed 
or exists. In point of fact, the degree of length of occupancy also 
carries great weight. Mr. Barnes, in the passage already quoted, says — 
" Sometimes the agent acquires, by long possessicn, a prescriptive right 
to cultivate, and b:cone3 a fixture upon the soil ; *' and I can say that in 
my Indian experience I have not met with any race in whose minds 
the idea of right to a thing seems to grow up, out of mere enjoyment of 
it, so quickly as in the minds of the men of these hills. Therefore, even 
where the tenant does not live on the land, if he has held for many 
years, or if the tenancy has descended to him from father or grand-father, 
it is felt to be a very hard case if he is evicted without some strong 
cause. 

As to the " basikii op^hus " ( particularly those who hold of proprie- 
tors, who have a caste or family prejudice against faiming themselves ), 
no one can talk much with them without seeing that they at least 
believe themselves to have some kind of right of occupancy. In 
the P^lam particularly I ol serve that these of old standing coEceive 
themselves to have a right to hold from the proprietors parellel to ihe 
right the latter have to hold of the State. The proprietors in former 

* At several meetings of proprietors and tenants held dnring Settlement, the people 
were asked to explain -what they considered a fanlt or " qasiir " which wonld justify 
a proprietor in evicting a tenant of this kind. They agreed in saying that it mnst be 
a fault strictly connected with the farm, and causing loss to the proprietor, such as con- 
tinued bad farming, stealing from the threshing floor, or failure to pay the rent punctually, 
where the rent is a fixed sum. I remember myself putting to one meeting the case of 
a tenant whom I supposed to have lost his temper about a trifle, and to have given a 
deal of abuse to his landlord. I asked whether such conduct would be a fault justifying 
eviction, and was told at once that it would not, though there is a particular dislike 
of abuse in the hills. 
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times only hAA of the i^tate so ionpr as they ditl service and paid reel 
punctually ; s> tho t.Mniits cMi'\'ive th »niv«lvL's to hold of the proprie- 
tors. Ju'^t as tJK' h »ltl of th>* pntprictor or crowTi-tenant, weak at 
first, hjcam • stivn-Ctlvn-'l hy lon^f possfssion and descent from father 
to son into a " w.lrisi '' or recot^nizo 1 rii^ht i>f inheritance, so the same inci- 
df.Mits have stri'ni^'thiMU'il th«.» *' op:ihu"s ' hold on his farm. I have heard 
tenants of tliis class, spi'aking in evid<'iit g«HHl faith, define theu* own 
interest and that of t!i»» ]n*opn..'t«)rs in the land as follows : — ** They are 
("malik") owniM-s of the ^"sat") first half of the grain, and of the 
("theka") bu>^ine.S'i of i>ayin;jj tlie revenue, an<l we are(**milik " ) owners 
of the ( '* krat " ) remaining half, and of the (kasht) business of 
cultivation." 

And if you (ju-wtiim the projiri^tors.thfn' will a/lmit that a " basiku 
opahii, " even of short stanlin"^ i' unless he reeeived the basior homestead 
ready-made from the propri 'tor ), ouijht not to be evicted, except for 
grave fault, and that it is a great sin ( " jmp " ) to evict one of old standing 
( whether his progenitor got the l>asi ready-made or not ). 

I remember that this was allowetl nf*m. r())i, at a meeting of proprie- 
tors held m ISOS in the Palam, and that thry readily approved at the 
same time of a ])roposnl U> ent(»r in the " iqrarnamas, " an agreement 
permitting such tenants to sue, if dis])()ss«*sse<l without giave ofience, not 
only for full compensation for buiMiii'/sand improvements (trees planted, 
stones cleared, fields extended, frc ), but also for damages for eviction. 
A very similar ])ropos«al, communieat(Ml to the proprietors in 1867, 
which included not only the " basikii opjthii, " but every regular tenant 
who had held since Sikh times, was very generally assented to in all 
four parganahs. 

Neither of these proposals were carried out for reasons which 
will be mentioned hereafter in describing the manner in which revision 
of Settlement was etlectetl. But bcftjre the Tenant Act was passed' 
some few suits were brought in Settlement courts by " basikii opahus „ 
who had been evicted. With my concurrence decrees were given for 
re-instalment, in default of payment by the proprietors of certain sums 
by way of compensation and damages. I noticed that the juries who 
assessed the damages gave more than I should have awarded, and that 
the proprietors ])aid the money without feeling themselves wronged. 
Again, at commencement of revision of Settlement inl8G5, I convoked 
meetings of proprietors in all four parganahs, and asked them if 
any classes of tenants, by custom of country, were entitled to the 
status of hereditary cultivator ("maurusi"). The Hamirpur meeting 
said that "basikii opiihus" should be considered hereditary, and 
the Dehra meeting the same with regard to all regular tenants of 35 
years' standing. * 



* The other two, i. e., the Kanpra and Ndrpdr meetings, awarded the hereditary 
Btatus to none but ex-proprietors and clearers of tlie waste ; they were presided over by 
Tahsilddrs working in the Settlement Department, — men who hacl been lately engaged in 
nmaking hereditary tenants in the Amritsar Division ; the two former meetings, on the 
ontrary, were presided over by old Tahslldars of the district, of whom one was himself a 
hill-man. 
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55. I have quoted these iiicideiits of my work to show what the 
Aretherightsof the feeUng of the country is, and to prove what I 
old resident tenants of a began by saying, viz., that a " basikii " tenant is 
kind whtch deserve to felt to have strong claims, and that a similar 
be protected by law ? feeling exists in. favor of other tenants who have 
held for very many years. Whether these claims ought to be left as 
moral claims to the good feeling of the proprietors, or whether they 
ought to be recognized by the law and protected by the courts, is the 
question. Under ]jative rule in the hills there were no law courts ; 
the Rajah or his wazir, in the times of the fldjas, and the karddrs, 
in the times of the Sikhs, were the authorities to whom a tenant might 
have complained if evicted. Such complaints were sometimes made : 
more than one of the old kdrdars or wazirs who still survive have 
told me that they remember occasionally taking up such complaints 
against a proprietor, and inducing him to re-instate the tenant. I 
must say, however, that they did not profess to remembej any case 
in which they compelled a proprietor by a direct aorder to re-instate ; 
they said they brought the parties together, remonstrating with the 
proprietor, and telling the tenant to humble himself and beg pardon. 
This they found sufficient in those days, as it was not then safe to get 
a bad name with the authorities, or disoblige a man in power. 

Against this positive evidence of one or two old kdrdara must be 
put the negative evidence contained in the replies to similar questions 
given to me by two or three of the jagirdar rajas of the district. In 
former days, said they, we were the real landlords ( " m^lik " ), the 
present proprietors were our tenants ( " asdmi " ) ; we liad nothing to do 
with their tenants, the " op^hiis, " and should not have interfered to 
prevent their eviction. 

I have also questioned many landholders ; some say that neither 
rajah nor kdrddr would have ever listened to an " opahu s '* complaint of 
eviction ; some say that occasionally it would have been attended to, 
or that a self-constituted village jury or "panchayat " now and then took 
up such cases, and compelled the proprietors to bow to public opinion 
and re-instate the tenant. 

It must be remembered that for some time past there has been a 
general feeling among the landholders and upper classes of the Panjdb, 
that our Government interfered too much at first Settlement for the 
protection of the tenant, and is likely to do so again. Their first 
impulse therefore, when questioned by a Settlement Officer, is to admit 
nothing from which a tenant right might be presumed. 

But even if it be held proved that in former days there was no 
law, or custom having the force of law, under which a tenant could 
claim a right of occupancy, that fact will not of course settle the question 
in the present day. The domain of law was then very limited ; society 
was, as it were, composed of a chain of jurisdictions or hakimii, in each 
of which personal government prevailed ; the head of a family, the 
head-man of a village, the karddr, k6twdl or wazir of a taluqa, the 
rajah of a principality, each within his own line, was more or less of a 
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dnspot, an«l the snporior. except in a ea^e wliefe his oinm interest vu 
concerned, was very unwilling to interfeiv with the action of the inferior. 

Another reastm why it is hanl to arpfue from the past, or to ay 
what the law or custom then was. is that circumstances nave changed 
so greatly. Formerly in Kuni^ra the .supply of tenants 'was much le» 
than the deminJ ; proprietor ^^ hive often t >M me that they used to 
have to coax their tenants to settle down ami stick to their farms : the 
propiietor's interest was in those days a sufficient guarantee to 
the tenant that he wtuiM not Yte evicted except for some veiy gnve 
cause : and if ho was evicted, he could easily get another fiirm, or, if 
enterprising enou«{h, get land from the State and become a pfroprietor. 

Under such circumstances, without doubt, disputes about eviction 
bi^twcen proprietor and tenant nnist have l>een few and far between, 
and it is there foi-e not suqtrisin;^ that it is now difficult to produce 
jirecedents to show how such dis|>ut-es wcmc decided when they did occur. 

On the whole my opinion is that a Settlement Officer would DOt 
he justified in recording t»vi.*n tlie " hasikii opalui '" as having by custom 
a right of occupancy, nt»r wnuM a <*ouil be justifie«l in decreeing such 
a right under Section 8 of thr Panjab Tenancy Act. There is no 
sufHrient proof that they enjoyiMl something equivalent to a legid title 
to such an inten*st in former times. 

There remains the ^lue^tioii whether any sjwcial act is required 
for their protec^tion against arUitrar}' evic*tion. I do not know that it 
is necessary, but I think that an act which left the proprietor at liberty 
to evict, but gave the tenant a pow(»r to sue for damages for evic- 
tion, would not l>e unjust to either ])arty. and no real innovation. It 
might bf3 left to a jury to award tln^ damage's with regard to the value 
of the farm and the ex istt»nr«», (m the ^'-ontrary, of any justification of 
eviction in the way of fault again^^t his t<?nare on the tenant's part 
Any act which compelled the ])roj)netors to come into court and prove 
a fault before evicting wouM, in practices be unfair to them. Our 
/•ourts are not delicate instruuicnts ; they have the record before their 
eyes, but see things out of doors darkly. It would be hard to prove 
faults against the tenants, and their position would become unnaturally 
strong, and their old relation to the proprietors would be destroyed, 

56. But it is not likely tliat any act will be passed, and then all 

Enquiry into tenant ^^^^^ "basikit" tenants will bccoine mere tenants- 

ri.cxhtmadeatfir8t .Settle- at-will * if the courts take the view I anticijate, 

nient. all at least, except thos3 recorded in Mr. Barnes, 

* I expect that a good many will bo evicted in a few yonrs time. The proprietors 
increase in nnmbers, are taking more and more to farming, and want the land for their own 
ploughs. Where estates are very email, as in those hills, and both proprietor and tenant 
are mere peasant farmers, then when both really rcqnire the land, it is not unfair that the 
tenant should have to give way. Hitherto few evictions have taken place, partly because 
of the old feeling against it, but mainly because the law was uncertain : of the few evioted 
between Regular Settlement and revision a good many were reinstated by the courts for 
no other reason than because they proved more than twelve years* occupancy. I may as 
well mention here that the courts have more than once ruled that a tenant cannot be 
turned out of his "basi" or homestead on the land, even if he can be evicted from the farm 
itself. This is a great protection to the " babikCi '' tenant, and the ruling is, I think, no 
unfair, and should be maintained. 
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Settlement papers as "morusi" or hereditary. The paper which pur- 
ports to define the status of the tenants is the "iqrdmfimah." In every one 
there is a clause, headed "notice of hereditary and non-hereditary 
tenants/* which either contains or refers to a list which professes to give 
the names and status of all tenants, or commonly of all hereditary 
tenants only. But sometimes instead of a list there is a dry notice to 
the effect that there are no hereditary or non-hereditary tenants in 
the village, as if the comprehensive meaning of the terms had been 
overlooked from ignorance, for the other papers of the same village 
often show that the proprietors did not farm all their lands themselves. 
The lists appear to have been made out as follows : — The tenants, 
whose names were entered in the measurement papers, attended before 
a jury or committee of villagers, who were told to make out a list of 
those entitled to the hereditary status. This was not a bad process — 
better than that followed in many districts of the plains, but it was roughly 
and imperfectly carried out. In the first place many tenants* names had 
been omitted altogether by the amins and patwdris ; in the next place 
the committees of villagers decided upon no fixed principles. It is not 
possible to say why they gave one man the hereditary status and 
refused it to another. Moreover, there is nothing to show that every 
tenant came before them and had his claims deliberately considerej. 
There is no definition of status of any kind attached to the names of 
most of the tenants : while some are dubbed hereditary and others non- 
hereditary, many more are entered as tenants simply without further 
specification. Probably they were passed over as having no claims; 
but the process was so rough that the presumption is felt to be any 
thing but a reliable one. 

57. All that I have written as yet refers to the ordinary tenant, 

Right of ucciipancy ^^^^ ^s, to the man put in by a private landholder 

belonging to certain to fann land already in tillage, not to the tenant 

classes of tenants by cus- ^Jjq oriffinally held as proprietor, or who reclaimed 

torn of the country. ii i j i_ v i i c iir / 

the land ho holds from the waste. 

It may be worth while to give some instances of ways in which 
landholders in Kangra sometimes lost the position of proprietor while 
they retained the cultivation. Perhaps the Rdjah assigned the rents 
or revenue of their lands in " rozgah" or "maafi" to some courtier, priest, or 
ofiicial. Assignees of this kind, if they lived on the spot, or enjoyed the 
grant for a length of time, acquired, in all men s eyes, a kind of property in 
the land, and reduced the cultivating proprietors to a ver}^ subservient 
position. When the Sikh Government resumed a grant of this kind, to 
break the blow, they allowed the ex-maafidar to engage for the revenue 
and collect the grain rents as before. We did the same in many cases 
when we first took the country ; and at Regular Settlement the man 
who paid the revenue was recorded proprietor. 

Again, proprietors who got into debt or arrears of revenue often 
agreed with some banker, coni-merchant, or village kirdar, that for a 
time he should pay for them the revenue, and recoup himself by taking 
from them half the out-turn. This was also the fonn of the only 

K 
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It iiitiv liavi- 1>i'i^ii tliit oa.«e now ami thou that the "adh silf tennit 
arose from a «*«iiui»riiiiiisf. but bv all a«vroiints it coiiimoniy arose from 
the free aet t>f a jk'I-smii in full iMisse.-^sion as proprietor, — some one who 
could ihit eultivate liiinsflf or <r(>t a tenaut to settle down on other 
terms, or who oouM eultivato but foun«l tlitficulty in paying the revenue, 
and bribed a capitalist to help him by admitting him to partnership. 

Supposing it can l»e shown wlii«*h of the two parties in a holding is 
the original proprietor or wjiris. then I ol'^erve that present native 
feeling attaches little wi-ight t^> tin* claim.s of the others, i. e., the "adh silC* 
or "sanjhi." It ])resuines that the ]m»prietor admitted him of his own 
free will to th*' partner^ihip. and can dissolve it when he likes. If, how- 
ever, it could Ini pro vet I in any case that both parties' interest in the 
land began at tin' sami' or ni*:irly the .same time, that, for instance, one of 
them got a lease of ticMs fvinn the State, and immediately associated the 
other with himself, then the fet'liuLf w«)uld be in favor of making both 
))arties ])roprietoi's, or at h'a.^t of declaring the partnership indissoluble, 
except by mutual consent. Again, when the ** ad)i sdli " cultivates, his 
rights as a tenant may be very strong, though, as "adh s&li " he holds at 
will. J observe that the <'luims of such a tenant are, in practice, consi- 
denid strong : the fact that the pn»]»rieti»r conceded so much is proof 
presumptive that the tenant help*vl liim through ditticuities which might 
have cost him his land, or that at lt*a.st great inducements were held 
out to induce the tenant to settle down. 

fiO. -At para. 137 of his report Mr. Barnes 
gives the distribution of the area of K&ngra 
Proper into parganahs. 1 give below, for compari- 
Ron, the present distribution as ascertained by the 
Settl«*ment Survev* : — 



Slatistiosof area fnr 
each ])ar^anali oniri- 
j»aro<l with tin »svi ofli^^t 
Sottleniciit ami revoime 
Burvev. 



Name of parj^anali. 



KlIALSA. 

I • 

Barren. ICuUurable. < 'iiUivatcd. Total. 



I 



Kari^ra ... 
NtirpQr 
Derail 
Hamirptir... 



Total of Kunj;ra 
Proper 



Acres. 
4SU,40:J 
174.19:J 
128,294 
109,0 IS 



957,903 



Arrc-s. 
20,8S1 
20,097 

io,oo:i 

27,802 



I 



Acres. 

i():i,4i3 ; 

lOO,2r>0 
101.397 
108,431 



Acrefl. 

010,757 

294,546 

245.754 

305,300 



90,903 J 413.t97 . 1,402,303 



jJa^^ir and 
maafi 



Acres. 
01,324 
32,384 
73,853 

104,819 



I 



Grand 
Total. 



Acres. 

678,081 

»26,930 

319,607 

410,126 



272,380 ! 1,73 4,743 



• It is not altof?ether tnie thiit the areas given in tlie tiihlo am taken from the Settlement Survey, a» 
part* of them. 7*hich make «p the arejw of the thri-e uriM-ttled political jagirs, are taktn from the Revenue 
Barv^y MauzahwAr Bnr>k>< atx'oniiujf to subjoined detail :-- 



Farganah. 



Derah ... 
Hamirpilr 







Detail op area. 




Jagir. 


Barron. 


Culturablc. 


Cultivated. 


Total. 


( Goler 

( Sib& ... ... .•• 

Nudannti 


Acres. 
3,«€1 
35.M8 
83,982 


Acres. 
2,416 
2,463 
686 


Acres. 
9,729 
24,462 
21,909 


Acres. 
16,306 
53,463 
66,577 


tle<l jugirs 


62,591 


6,665 


66,090 


134,246 
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The difference between the total acreage here given and that given 
in the introduction to this report amounts to 34,009 acres, and is due to 
discrepancy between the Revenue Survey and Settlement measurements. 
The difference is less than 2 per cent. 

It is useless to attempt to compare the above distribution into 
parganahs with that given, by Mr. Barnes, as the distribution has been 
completely changed ; but I give below his total average for the four 
parganahs, which will be found to differ very largely from mine, partly 
from the errors of account noticed in the introduction, and partly from 
causes not there mentioned, and which I can only guess at, such as 
difference of measurements, omission of the area of political jdgirs, &c:— 





Barren. 


Culturable. 


Cultivated. 


Jagir and 
maafi. 


Total. 




Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Total of the four 












parganahs give in 
para. 137 of Mr. 
Barnes' report . . . 


108,930 


68,021 


336,385 


86,620 


1 ,580,387 



The real difference is even greater than the apparent one, for the 
above figures include the areas of three taluqas since transfened to 
other districts, and not included in my table. 

To show the increase of cultivation in each parganah since last 
Settlement, I give the cultivated and uncultivated areas of each of the 
present parganahs by the Revenue Survey and the present Settlement 
measurements. * 





1 
Area extracted from 

Revenujc Survey 

Mauzahwar Books. 


Area by present 
measurements. 


Difference, plus and 

MINUS. 


Name of parganah. 




t 






• 






i 










• 


! 




H 


1 
1 

o 


•a 
•— < 


• 

o 


Kungra 


113,339 


584,908 


698,247 


127,933 


f 50,1 48 


678,081 


p 14,594 


m 84,760 


m 20,166 


Niirpdr 


97,752 


235,373 


883,125 


115,462 


211,468 


326,930 


P 17,710 


m 23,906 


m 6,195 


Der&h 


107,383 


209,402 


316,785 


140,442 


179,166 


319,607 


p 83,059 


m 80,237 


p 2,822 


nttmin>'ir 


130,210 


290,425 


420,635 


155,342 


254,783 


410,126 


p 26,132 
p 90,635 


m 36,642 


m 10,510 


Total of Kdngra 
Proper 


448,644 


1,320,108 


1,768,752 


539,179 


1,196,564 


1,734,743 


m 124,544 


m 34,009 



Note.— The letters p and m in the columns above show the plus and minus quantities. 



* This statement also contains the areas of the three unsettled jagirs detailed in a previous note. To 
prevent confusion arising from comparison of the areas in this statement and those which will be given 
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h«'T«».if:o» f.it !':•■» 'iTvI- rx' L-'i '.•\t-^ r •".".•> -.r Vr ?»;*.U'iiv»nt only, I gite here a dtftaU of the 
I-ir rai: I'l-. -A :-i- ■•■ ■' :' :'."»^ ••;.>.••■..! -.i.-.r* :- ■ 



ofllKfl 



i I ITI\ *TK1». 



rxCll.TIVATlP. 



Total abka. 



Name of laviin.-ih. 



yurjiur .. 

IK-mh 

llttuiinnir 



1".m:3 
1 «•••.■-■»■. 

I 



I..A» I- 



I'.i'n; 



T.-hV Kha:-j. 



]'V..j.;i 



T^»l:il 



4'.:'.»»7 «y..'».'".' 4"«'.'<^:i I.^J-.-i.*. 




This shows a trriu-ral liirn-asi' of iMiltivntit»n of 20 per cent^ and, 
to take cJU'h jiarLraiiah sriiarati'ly. an iiicM>'ase in K£ngra of IS per 
ri'iit., ill Nurjiiir «»t* l.s jM-r rvut., in Dcruh of 30 per ceut^ and in 
ilaniii'iiur of 11» i'»'r ctnt. 

In my t»pininii this inrri-a^^e of i'ultivati«»n is more ncMninal ttm 
real, (iit'at pnj^Mvss lias un«loiiht«Mlly Ih^imi ma(][e, but it has been 
mostly in tin; way of iniprtivcnunt of existing fluids, and not of adding 
new HeMs from tin* wasn'. Kn»ni jurMinal ol)servation I can say 
at oner that nothin;,^ like !K».t)()0 arres of genuine waste have been 
reclaimeilKinee last Settlement. Mr. Harnes <\'ul not much exaggerate 
when he wrote in his ]»ara. 'I'A) that *' scan'el}' a single arable spot could 
he found whieh was \\n\ ahfjidy tmanttMl." Moreover, two causes have 
tendi'd to re.strain thr HM-lamatinn of such eulturahle waste as did exists 
the tii'st, the mutual j«*alo!isy nf the dilfi-rrnt families holding land in 
caeh nmuzah ; the siMjond, the rule hy whieh land could not be cleared of 
trees without IHirmi^sion of the JJistriet OtHcers. 

I believe the real (jxphtnation of tin* gn^ater part of the apparent 
increase to be that mueli land of th*' kind known as "b^Lhnd banjar" 
or "kut," (that is, unternieed land ot'the jioon.'st description scattered neie 
and tlierc on the hills and in the forest,) and only cultivated once 
in several years, was overlooked at the Revenue Survey, or not 
reckoned as cultivat<id. Much of this has since V)een improved, and 
now produces its on(5 or two crops evtjry year, and the zamind^rs them- 
selves took very good care that none (»f it should be overlooked in 
present measurements. 

GO. Of the l,10r),r)04« unovdtivated acres contained in K&igra 

Proper, 300,(i00 acri'es ma}', by a rough estimate, be 
said to be covere<l with forest. Mr. Barnes' report 
contains an excellent description of the most nota- 
ble kinds of trees. In his para 159 he gives 
some account of the forest laws of the Rdjalis, to 
which I have added some further details in my para. 23 under the head 
of ''original rights in wastes and forests." In his para 160 he men- 
tions the one or two simple conservancy iniles, which he himself caused 
to be entered in the village administration papers, and I now propose 



A liistory of forest 
conservancy in Kanp^ra 
Proper from annexation 
down to commencement 
of revision of Settlement. 
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to give a short account of the alterations of system, or the additional 
conservancy rule% which have been introduced between the date of his 
report and the commencement of revision of Settlement. 

From Mr. Barnes* Revenue Report for the year 1848-49 it is 
evident that some forest conservancy rules were in force in Eltngra from 
annexation. They were based on the old practice of the distridi, which 
rested on the fact that waste or forest lands were the property of the 
Rdjah or the State. The Sikh k&rd&rs, who looked only to squeezing as 
much money out of the country as possible in the shortest possible time, 
took no care of the forests, except where the timber was valuable, and so 
situated as to be easily exportable to the plains ; but the village head- 
men, who were natives of the hills, maintained the old forest laws to some 
extent within their respective circuits. The rules which Mr. Barnes 
put into the administration papers, asserting the exclusive right of 
Government to sell timber, forbidding the cutting of green wood for fuel, ♦ 
and making an order of the village headman necessary before timber 
could be felled for building purposes, merely maintained those portions 
of the old forest laws which had universally survived. When 
Mr. Bailey succeeded Mr. Barnes as Deputy Commissioner, attention had 
been generally drawn to the destruction of hill forests which was 
going on owing to the laxity of the system in force ; and Mr. Bailey 
thereupon took up the subject, and drew up a code of rules in greater 
detail, which were, I believe, submitted to the Chief Commissioner 
and received his sanction ; this code contained some rules of a novel 
character. For instance, all the forest land ina mauzah (by forest, accord- 
ing to custom of the country, is meant all unenclosed land more or less 
covered with wild-growing trees and bushes) was ordered to be divided 
roughly into three parts, and each such paH (or trihdi) in succession 
to be kept in preserve (thdk sarkdr) for a period of three or more years, 
that is, that during such period grazing, cutting fire-wood, or other exer- 
cise of the zaminddr s rights of common, should be therein prohibited. 
In the unpreserved two-thirds of the forest also a stricter law was intro- 
duced: firing the dry grass in the winter to improve the crop in the 
spring was made penal, and clearing jungle to cultivate witnout the 
permission of the Deputy Commissioner was distinctly forbidden. 
Some part of these rules (e. g., " Thdk trihdi," or putting in preserve 
of one-third) were notintroduced at once, but a commencement of a stricter 
conservancy was made, and forest rangers for each parganah were 
appointed. Meanwhile reports Jiad gone up from K&ngra and other 
districts, and in 1855, by order of the Chief Commissioner, general rules, 
intended to define the power of the Local Government and its officers 
with respect to forest conservancy, were drafted into a code or regula- 
tion, and submitted for sanction to the Government of India. 

* An exception to this rule, forbidding the cutting of green wood for fuel, has always 
been allowed in the cases of weddings and funerals, ** shidi-wa-ghami." In Native States, 
even at the present day, a man will fell a tree in the forest to furnish wood for the 
funeral pile without asking any one's leave, and no one will call him to account. On 
occasions of the kind in our territory the lambard&rs permit applicants to cut from 16 to 
25 loads of wood gratis. 
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Those rules, wliit^h. uthUt the ImliAii Council's Act, have the foice 
of law. «lo nut protoiiil to ilo away with any manorial or proprietaij 
rights of in>liviiluals or oiuitnunities which may exist, but they provide 
that such riirhts shall l>e no bar to the exercise of the powers oonfened, 
provided all occupants and owners iif land get "what timber and fad, 
they really re^iuire fonltinicstic ami agricultural purposes. Thepowen 
conferred are so swct*]»ing tliat, if enforced to their full extent, tbj 
would reduce the proprit'titrshi)! of forest land:^ by inilividuals or com- 
munities to an alnin^t nominal interest. The Chief Commissioner in sub- 
mitting them reiuarkeil that tlicy wnuM not 1>e too strictly carried out,and 
that tilt' extent of iiiterf»'n»iice pn»p*Ksed was warranted by the manoml 
pOM'er over hill forests pertaining by custom to Indian governments. 

The Governor (leneral in Council in sanctioning the rules remarked 
that, from a Kurojtean point of view, they would appear of an arln- 




bpproTed, 

and the Chief Commissioner was direct etl to call upon the Commis- 
sioners of Divisions to submit detailed ndes of forest conservancy appli- 
cable to the circumstances of thrir divisions for his, the Chief Commis- 
sionerX sanction untler tlu^ powers giv(;n him by the general code. 

Mr. liailey's rules i-eniained in force till 1859, when Colonel Lake, 
Commissioner of tlie Division, pro]>osed some amendments and altera- 
tions, which were sanctioned by the Lieutenant Governor. The most 
notable alterations were that ilie zaniintlars were ordered to apply to the 
tahstld^r of the parganali f«»r all timber tln'V might require for building 
or agricultural purposes, and to pay a light prict^ or fee for it, instead of 
getting it gratis from the villnge ln*adinan. On the other hand, the sum 
of four anas in the rupee (»f tlie vnhuj of timber sold annually by Govern- 
ment was awarded to the village otlicrials and village communities 
in the proportion of threcj anas to the ofHcials and one anna to the 
community. The olyect of tlicse amendments were, on the one hand, 
to make the zamindars more frugal in Uieir use of timber, and, on the 
other hand, to interest them generally in the success of forest conser- 
vancy. This sum of four anas in tlio rupee lias since been frequently 
taken by English and Native oflicials to be a "malikiinah" or proprie- 
tary fee paid to the zammdtirs in recognition of tlieir proprietorship of 
the soil, but a reference to the orders which originated it will show 
that this is an error. 

The amended rules of 1859 were printed in the vernacular, and 
put in full force.* Some subsequent ordei-s were issued in 18G2; for 

* it may be noted that thoufjrli there was only uiie set of rules, tlie praetice, both l>efore 
and sinoe their promuljjatioTi, has (liflFcrcd a pood deal in diffeit^nt parpanabs. For in- 
stance, in parts of Derail, where there is apreatdealof bush and brush-wood in most of the 
forests, and the zamindars generally have timber trees in their fields, the lambard&rs baye 
not thought themselves competent to permit the felling in the forests of a timber tree of 
the poorest quality, and the zamindars have had to go to the tahsfl and pay for an order 
to cut a bit of wood required for a plough h.andle unless they could get what they wanted 
off their own fields. On the other hand in other ])laces where there are few trees in the 
fields, and little or nothing but '• Chd" pine in the forest, the lambardars have allowed 
pine to be felled or lopped for fuel required for funerals and marriages, and have, moreover 
given gratis ail wood required for strictly agricultural uses. 
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instance, the zammdars were allowed to cut the grass in the "trihdis " 
or preserves of one-third ; at first the banwaars sold the grass by 
auction. Again conflicting rulings were given on the question of 
whether the Deputy Commissioner could forbid, at discretion, the 
felling of timber to clear land for cultivation, as bad been the custom 
hitherto. At the request of the tea-planters. His Honour the Lieute- 
nant Governor once ruled that permission to clear land bond fide 
required for cultivation could not be refused, provided that the appli- 
cant offered to pay the value of the standing timber ; but this was 
clearly fatal to conservancy ; the Commissioner and Deputy Commis- 
sioner remonstrated, and the ruling was never published in the district : 
or acted upon except in the case of land required for cultivation of a 
special kind, such as tea or cinchona, or except in the case of forests of 
the third or lowest quality. In 1859 and 1860 the "trihdis/' i e, one- 
third or thereabouts of the forests in each mauzah, were marked off 
and put in preserve in the Kangra and Hamirpiir tahsils, and in part of 
Derah. The work was never done in Nurpur, no oflScer being found 
available in after years for the purpose, and in the other tahsils it was 
done very imperfectly, only the "trihdi" itself was demarcated, and no 
arrangement was made for a shift of the "thdk" or preserve, which has 
consequently in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred remained ever since 
where it was first imposed. 

After this d^te no alterations of any note were made in the system 
of forest conservancy till the revision of Settlement under report was 
commenced. 

My proceedings in respect to forests in the course of Settlement, 
which by-the-bye, I am sony to say, produced very little result, will be 
described in Part II of this report. 

61. Before leaving the subject of forests, however, I may as well 

mention that there are foui forests in the Jaswdn 
fo^st^f anlcep^fon^ ^o'^^try, that is, in tdluqas Kaloha GSrli. 
character. ^nd Gangot of parganah Derah, m which the 

soil as well as the trees belongs to Government ; 
they are named Sdntala, Ndwan, Saddawan, and Bakdrhla ; the two first 
contain "chil" pine and young '' s61" the two last bamboo, dhon,kaimal, &c. 
These were demarcated as Government rakhs by Mr. Christian, Settle- 
ment Officer of Hoshiarpiir, but immediately afterwards the tract was 
transferred to the Kangra district, and the Settlement completed by 
Mr. Barnes. The demarcation was not undone, and the land was described 
in the records as Government property, but this was qualified by the 
recognition of certain rights of common belonging by custom to the 
men of the surrounding hamlets. 

There are one or two other demarcated forests of this kind in tdluqa 
Mehl Mori. For want of another name they may be called forests,, but 
they are of small extent, and contain only poor bush and jungle. 

In some ten of the mauzahs along the foot of the Dhaola Dhdr 
range in taluqas Palam and Bangahal, there will be found blocks of 

L 
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foi'cst known as "l^an nuiafiV in whii'h Guvonimcnt has no forest rights 
whatever. lu 1S0*» tlio (I«»vrnniifnt surri*i.iloix*d its rights to the trees 
in these hl<»rks tn the zaiiii«i(hii*^. t«> inihu*^ them to give up certain 
waste lands for sale hy auetinii ti» tea-|»hiriters. In all but two of these 
villages Goveniuient also alian«l«»ne«!, with res[x*ct to the rest of the 
forest, the right whieli it «»r»lin€inly asserts of putting ia " thak/' (i. f., 
re.serviug from giazing ) a third part. 

The Goler Rajah In ►Ms f«»ur forests, which he keeps as shooting 
preserves ; no graziii;^ is allowed in them except with nis permission. 
He h«as I l»elieve, hitherto avoided ilireetly raising the question as to 
whether lit* is entitled to fc*ll and sell timl>er in these forests, and no 
iiiling t)n th«^ point luts heen given ly Government. Tlie same may 
1)0 said of the fore.st in the N;idaiin llajalfs jiigir. There is one 
forest in the Katocli llajah's jagir known as the 2i&g San, which I 
consider to belong entirely t(» the ilajah. There are six desaarcated 
forests in the Siba jagir ; the Kiijah lias (he nianagement, and pays a share 
of the proceeds to (iovernment. I deserihed liis system of manage- 
ment, ami h<»w these forests came to Ihj demarcated, in a letter No. 54 
of JJOth March 1 Sds. to the dmimissioner of the Division. A veiy similar 
armn'Tcment has he<Mi made with re« ^1rd to the forests in Aiie mauzahs 
of taluqa Kotlehr, whieh. during re vi. si on of Settlement, were assigned 
in jagir to the Kotlehr liajah in exchange for villages formerly held in 
lloshiarpur. 

02. The proportion of iirigated and nnirrigated land for the 
, . ,. whole of Kangra Proiier ai>pears to be 26 per 

Irri''Ation. . nn • • i i i x* xi_ 

cent. J his IS worked out from the areas 
ol)tainc<l from Settlenu'iit measurements, which are exclusive of the 
unsettled political jj'igirs <>f Nadaun, Hiha, and Goler; but if they 
could be inc]u<led, the ]>ercentag(* would remain much the same, for 
almost the wh«)le of the Goler jagir lies in the Hal-dun, and the 
fact will raise the i)ercentage of irrigatit)n in the tJn'ee jfigirs to at 
least 20 per cent, in si)ite of the dry character of Siba and Nadaunti. 

In the Kangra parganah the ])roportion of inigated to unirri- 
gated fields is 120 percent.; in Niirpilr 17 per cent.; in Derah 10 
per cent. ; and in Hamirpur 2 per cent. 

No change has taken ])lace in the system of irrigation or the aspect 
of cultivation since Mr. Barnes wrote. 1 have nothing to ^d to his 
excellent general description of soils, 

G3. For comparison with the classified list of field and garden 
^, , , »,, produce in Mr. Barnes' report, I give below a 

statement of the area *■ , ^ . i • xi j i» 

under crops of cacii kind Statement shownig the acreage under crops of 
for the year in which mo- each kind for tlic year in which the Revised 
usurcnients vere made, gettlcmcnt measurements were made. The only 
articles which I notice as not mentioned in Mr. Barnes* list are 
china ( panicum m'duicum ) and cinchona; the former is a kind of 
millet, the grain of which is usually eaten boiled like rice. A little 
appears to be grown in Niirpiir, but it is commonest at high altitudes 
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on the slopes of the snowy ranges. The cultivation of cinchona was 
commenced in 1864-G5 by a company formed of members of the Army 
and Civil services and gentlemen engaged in tea-planting. One or two 
gentlemen afterwards planted cinchona gardens on their own account, 
and some of the tea-planters devoted part of their lands to tlie same 
purpose. In 1808 the area planted with cinchona had risen to eighty- 
four acres. I believe that experience has since shown that the climate 
does not suit the plant. 

The large proportion of " dofasli, " or land yielding two harvests in 
the year, is a striking feature , in this statement. Gf the area under 
crops in the year, 46 per cent, or near half yielded two hai'vests ; and if 
we take certain parganahs or taluqas separately, the proportion is 
much higher ; for instance, in parganah K^ngra it is 70 per cent, in 
taluqas Palam 78 per ceni, in Santa 73 per cent., and in tdliiqa Rililii 
79 per cent. These three taluqas contain the long and wide valley upon 
which you look down from Dharmsalah. Live there a year, and you 
see the whole surface of the valley change twice from green to 
yellow with marvellous rapidity. Not a break in the sheet of cultiva- 
tion is to be noticed, and before one harvest is comt>letely cut, a light 
shade of green shows that in other .fields the next is already sprouting. 
In this valley in fact, if the mountain areas attached to some of the 
villages are excluded, the fields which do not produce a double harvest 
are exceedingly few and far between. In some highly cultivated 
villages a custom has come down bj^ which certain fields are left fallow 
for the autumn, harvest to give the cattle some place to stand in during 
the rains. Under native i*ule this custom was enforced, whether the 
proprietors of the fields reserved, agreed, or no. A suit to enforce it, 
brought by the majority of landholders in a village, came before mo 
during Settlement : the small minoiity who owned the fields pleaded 
that it was hard that they should be prevented from turning their 
land to the- best account for the benefit of others : the petitioners replied 
that the ownership of these fields had always been subject to this 
condition ; that the old fixed demand in grain, upon which the present 
field assessments ai^e based, was lighter on them on the same account : 
a jury, to whom the case was submitted, found in favor of the enforce- 
ment of the custom. The great autumn crop in this valley, which I 
have been describing, is rice of course. In taluqas Pdlam and Rihlii 
it occupies 78 per cent of the total acreage under autumn crops, and 
the percentage wouM be much higher if certain lands in the t^luqa, 
but not in the valley, were excluded. The spring crop on these lands 
consists almost entirely of wheat, barley ( or mixtures of the two ) and 
flax. More than half the whole wheat and barley, shown in the state- 
ment as grown in the district on " dofasli " lands, belong to the Kangra 
parganah, and nearly four-fifths of the flax.. These " dofasli" crops of 
wheat, barley, and flax, in the Kangra rice-lands are very poor ; they 
do little more than supply the proprietors with enough oil and flour 
for their own household consumption. Of the " dofasli " acreage for the 
whole district wheat, barley, gi'ain and mixtures of them ( known as 
bera or goji ) occupy 94 per cent, in the spring, and rice and maize 
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90 per cent, in the autumn lian-cst. Of the " ekfa^ili " acreage the same 
cmps occupy 02 |^r cent, in the spring, and only C2 per cent, intiie 
autumn harvest ; there is loss rice of couree in " ekfasli " lands, wliidi 
are ahnost all uninigato J. 

Taking the whole cultivated acreage without distinction of "dofeali" 
and " ekfasli/* in the spring wheat alone occupies near CO per cent, and 
wheat, with barley, gi*am and mixtures, 1)3 per cent. ; and in the autumn 
rice and maize occup}'- 78 \Mir cent. The proportions which these two 
last crops bear to each other vaiy in each t&luqa according to the 
proportion of irrigated and unirrigated ai*ea. 

No other crops deserve notice for the amount of acreage which the? 
occupy. Those most remarkable on other accounts are safflow^, 
sarson, and toT>acco in the spring, and sugar-cane, turmeric, cotton, 
hemp, til, and kachalu in the autumn. The cultivation of luifflower 
seems to have extended since Mr. Barnes wrote ; five-sixths of-the whob 
crop, by present returns, appoar to l>e grown in the Hamfrpiir and Nurpfi 
parganahs, and the remaining one-sixth comes almost entirely fromtfluqa 
Mangarh, which Mr. Barnes mentions as its chief locality. Sarson appears 
to be grown for sale in parts of llnmirpur and Nurpur, and mostly 
for domestic use in Kungra and Derah. The acreage under tobacco is, I 
think, very considerably greater than that shown in the returns : crops 
usually grown in small patches are apt to be overlooked in filling 
in the kind of produce for each field. Most tobacco is grown in parts 
of the Hal-diin of Derah, and in rivcr-siile lands in HamTrpur. Derah 
has much the least sugar, but more than half the whole amoimt oi 
cotton. Hamii-pur has the most sugar, and more cotton than KAngra 
and Nurpur together. ITc^np and til arc mostly grown in Nurpur 
and Hamirpur, Derah having but little, and Kangra next to none. More 
than three-fourths of the tuiineric is raised in Hamirpur, and the 
other fourth almost entirely in Nurpur. Of the kach^lii more than 
four-fifths belong to Hamirpur, and nearly all the rest to Kdngra. The 
bdres, slul, and bhang, all belong to the high lands of Bang^hal ; the 
poppy mostly to Nurpur. I have reserved the crops which we have 
successfully introduced in the countiy, viz., tea and potatoes, for 
especial notice. 
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in lohich ihe Settlement Sun-ey was made. 
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Ck Tlio c.iltlvatitm of tho p«itatoo in the villages on the slopes of 
J. j^^ .„. th«* Dlr.iola Dhar has much increased siDce 

Mr. Biiriies wrote, and it can no longer be said ilut 
'•tlio pi>tat»K?s tlit'v ivar niv vory small and poor." I have nowLen 
soon lar^or or lii^itiT imos than tlnse <rrown in the goths, that is, th 
Fniall li'vrl plafcs avIumv the tliH'ks are penned for the nighty in th 
lianirinj^ f »n'sts tir^X^a^^^v ^*^»pes nf tlio Dlnlola Dhar, at elevations of 
iVniii 7/)<>*> to ll.ouo fort. The introduction of the potatoes has, in 
fact, jjjiven a jrroatly inciva»*eil value not only to these goths, hut also 
to all eulturaMi' laiul al»«»ve .'i.ooo foot elevation. The fields lonnd the 
(ladtli peasants' hrmsos. whioh lonnerly produced at the best <»h 
niaizr, wln'at, or l»anoy, barely sutfieicnt to feetl the £unilies whiffl 
owneii thoni, now produee a very lucrative harvest. The Gaddis espies 
this l»y s{iyin^*'the p'^tatoo hits 1)eeomo our sugar-cane." Iti« 
be<*ominrr more an«l nit»ri' appreciated by the natives as an article of 
food, but the consumption is restricted by the high price which it 
fetolu»s in Kviropean eantonments ; a large part of the crop is exported 
every year t<» the plains. The acreage under potatoes, shown in the 
produce statement, is eonsiderahly umler the mark. The error appean 
to 1h3 mainly in talu<|a llihlii, in whioli it is clear to me that a part 
of the acr«.*ag«; undrr potatoes lias bi^en omitted or ascribed to other 
cro]»s. The, fact that a large part of the potatcw crop is raised in the 
goths will ac(M»unt for some omissions, and the rest are probably due 
to concealment by the zamindars, facilitated by the fact that at the 
season when the measurements were iuado the potatoes were not in 
the ground. 

G5. Mr. Barnes mentions in his report that Dr. Jameson^ Sup- 
^, erinteudent of Botanical Gardens North Western 

Provinces, had already planted with tea three 
small nui'scry gardens, and was alnnit to establish an experimental tea 
plantation at Hoi ta on some waste land reserved for the purpose. Thiswas 
done l)y Mr. Rogtjrs, who remained in charge till the garden was sold by 
Government to Major Strutt in 1800. In 1852, before the Holta garden 
was made, a demand for land to form tea plantations had arisen, and 
the Commissioner wrote to the Deputy Commissioner to ask whether 
any land besides that at Holta was available. No other land had been 
reserved, but it was argued by the Deputy Commissioner that the 
Government was not debarred by Mr. Barnes' Settlement from appropriat- 
ing surplus waste lands. The con-espondence went up for orders to the 
Chief Commissioner, and Wcos submitted for infonnation to the Govern- 
ment of India. The Commissioner and Chief Commissioner held that 
to appropriate waste within village boundaries would be an unpopular 
measure, and one of questionable legality, and recommended that the 
zamindars should be encouraged to take to tea-planting on a small scale. 
The demand for land by outsiders continued to increase ; the plan of 
starting the cultivation by inducing the zamindars to plant failed 
almost completely ; and in 1850, and again in 1858-59, long corres- 
pondences arose, in which the whole question of the rights of Govern- 
ment and the zamindars in waste land was thoroughly discussed 
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The, Government in tlio end always adhered to its first decision, that 
the waste lands could not now be appropriated except witli consent of 
the zammd^rs, and the only result was that in 18G0 Lieutenant (now 
Lieutenant-Colonel) Paske was deputed by Government to assist 
intending tea-planters to buy or lease waste lands from the zaminddrs. 
The negotiation proved a very difficult task : the little land obtained, 
as the applications were numerous, was put up to auction, and sold to 
the highest bidder. In 1862 the question was again re-opened, and 
after a long correspondence, decided as before ; but Mr. Egerton, the 
Deputy Commissioner, was authorized to make trial of a suggestion 
made by himself, that the .zamindars might be induced to give up 
a larger proportion of forest land if a relaxation of forest law in the 
rest of the forest, and a free right to cut trees in a part thererof, 
were offered .to them instead of sums of money. By the offer of 
these inducements Mr. Egerton succeeded in getting the zaminddrs 
to surrender 2,547 acres, which were sold by auction in 18G3. Half 
or three-fourths of the prices realized were given as a matter of 
.grace to the zamind&rs ; and with reference to- the high prices bid 
by the purchaser, the desirability of encouraging tea-cultivation 
and other considerations, it was decided that all these auction sales 
should confer a title in fee simple, by which was meant a title to hold 
fi-ee of land tax. A very large proportion of these lands sold by 
auction in 1863, and a smaller part of those sold in 1860, were, from 
too great elevation, too steep slope, or want of soil, of no use to the 
planters who bought them except as grass or fuel-preserves. But 
luckily the planters did not rely entirely on help from Government. 
tn 1861-62 some of the first pioneers, for example, Mr. Duff, Captain 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Shaw» and Mr. Lennox, had gained the confidence 
of the people, and had begun piece by piece to acquire by private 
sale a good deal of waste or cultivated land fit for tea cultivation. 
-In 1868 I made out a return for the whole district, showing all 
particulars with regard to every plot of land held by tea-plan£ers 
or planted with tea. The following statement gives concisely the 
i^esult of the return : — 



Glass o£ holding or estato. 



Estates owned by Europeans, wlietlicr partnership con- 
cerns, companies or single proprietors 

<Jovemment nurseries 

Native gentlemen 

Small plots belonging to peasant proprietors ... 

plots in compounds of bungalows at Dharamsala 



Grand Total 



Number of 
holdings in 
each class. 



t • < 



18 
2 
8 

8 



Area actually 
planted with tea. 



Acres. 

2,723 

6 

309 

107 

21 



3,257 



R 



2 

2 




P. 



24 

12 

3 

17 

31 



10 



Only about a fourth of the total area owned by the Europeans is 
actually planted with tea. The line of country within which it can be 
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profitably cultivated appeal's to bo a very narrow one. It is only on, 
or not far bat'k from the foot of the Dhaula Dh&r lan^e that the rm- 
fall is sutticient, and at the height of ri,000 feet the yield of leaf falls off 
from want of warmth. The pro])er elevation ap]:>eai*s to lie between 
3,000 and 4,500 feet, and tolerably level fields, with a good depth of soil 
are required. High cultivation of a small acreage has been found to 
pay much better than less elaborate fanning on a lai-ger scale. The tea 
now matle is, in my oi)inion, superior to that produced in any other i>art 
of India. The demand for it has been steadily increasing, and mudi is 
now bought up by natives for export rid Pesh&war to Kdbul and 
Central Asia. It is only within the last three or four years that the 
tea estates have fairly turned the corner, and began to substantially 
repay the great amount of capital and labor expended on them. The 
improvement visible in the circumstances of the poorer peasants and 
laboring classe^s in the neighbourhood of the tea-i)lantations is yeiy 
remarkable, and is thoroughly appi^eciated by the jjeople themselves. 
The old village aristocrats, the lambarddra, patwdris, and Rajputs or 
Brahmans of good family, are often, no doubt, inclined to regret former 
days, when there wm*e no gi'eater men than themselves in ttieir town- 
ships, but their j'ounger sons and poor relations get employment as 
ovei'seei's, accountants, or tea-makei'S, so that in fact all classes have 
their share in the genei^l improvement of means. I expect that in a 
short time a gi'eat number of the i)roprietors of the small estates near 
the plantations will find it to their interest to sell their lands, and 
tiTist entirely to service on tlie tea gardens for a livelihood. 

Another valuable plant, which has lately been introduced, is the 
Giina grass, but as yet it has only been giown in one &mall garden 
near the town of Kangi*a by Mr. Montgomeiy. 

G6. Mr. Barnes stated theaverage size of the holdings to be 4^, of 

an acre. I give below statements for each 
P^'ertramr/S! P^^gaoi^h' ^vhioh .vill show what is the average 

cut tribes. Exi)iftiiatiou according to my returns, m what proportion the 
of the classification land of each parganali is owned by different castes, 

Ss!'^ "' ^^^ ^^^^"^ 1^^^^. they cultivate their holdings, and other 

particulars. It will be seen that 1 have divided 
the Brahmans and others into two grades in the statements. In 
Mr. Barnes' account of the population he makes refraining from agricul- 
ture the line of distinction between first class and second class 
Brahmans. I think it would be more accurate to put it at refraining 
from ploughing : there are many Brahman families who are too proud 
to plougli, but veiy few who do not do every other kind of field-work 
themselves. Now-a-days the same may be said, with nearly equal truth, 
of the better Raipiit families. The Midns, or first grade Rdjpilts, are the 
members of the 22 royal houses, of whom a list is given in Mr. Barnes' 
para. 262, and of a few other houses, such as the Manah^s, Sonkla, 
Bang^hli^, Choh^in, and Rehtor clans, all of which, either now or at 
some former time, have had a Rajah at their head in some part of 
Noithem India. 
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The Rajput clans of the socond gi-ade might more property be 
called first grade Thakars : among the most distinguished and numerous 

• of them are the Habrols, the Pathidls, the Dhatwdls, the Indauricls, the 
' Ndngles, the Gumbaris, the Rdnes, the Banidls, the Randts, the Mailes. 

• They marry their daughters to the Midns, and take daughters in 
^ maiTjage from the Rathis. In the statements most of the Thakars 
' have been entered as second class Rdjpilts, and a few as first class Sudras. 
» Most of the Thakars entered in this last class might more properly 

■ have been classed as Rathis. The Nurpiir Thakars are all no better than. 
I Rdthis. A Thakar, if asked in what way he is better tBan a Rdthi, will 
; Bay that his own mannei-s and social customs, particularly in respect of 
I selling daughters, manying brother's widow, &c., are more like those of 
the Midn class than those of the Rathis are. The best line of distinc- 
ti( n however is the marriage connection ; the Mian will marry a- 
Tl a^car's daughter, but not a Rathis's. The Rdthis s daughter marries a 
Thakar, and her daughter canv then maiTy a Midn. Nt) one calls him- 
«elf a Rathi, or likes to be addressed as one. The term is understood to 
convey some degree of slight or insult ; the distinction between 
*Bhakar and Rathis is, however, very loose. A rich man ofaRdthi 
family, like Shib Didl chaucHirt of Chetru, marries Ms daughter to an 
impoverished Rdjah, and his whole clan gets a kind of step and becomes 
Thakar Rajput. So again a Rajdh out riding falfein love with a Patial 
girl herding cattle, and mames her, thereupon the whole clan begins 
to give its daughters to Midns. The whole thing reminds one of the 
struggles of families to riiie in society in England, except- that the 
numbera interested in the struggle ai'e greater here, as a man cannot 
separate himself entirely fi*om his clan, and must take it up with him 
or stay where he is, ancf except that the tactics or mles of the game are 
here stricter and more formal, and the movement much slower. 

After the Rajputs come tlie families belonging to the Bes " Bam, " 
or caste division. I have put tlie Khatris in this, as they are all * headers 
and shop-keepers, but they claim to belong to the Chatri Barn and to 
rank with Rdjputs. The- other castes in this division are the Mahajans, 
Kaits, Siids, and Kardrs, air bankers, traders, and shop-keepers. 

TheSudrasof the first grade comprise Thakars, Rfithis, and Kanets 
only. The most important tribes among the second' grade Siidras are the 
Girths, who much exceed any other tribe- of the grade in numbers, 
except in Niirpur where they are beaten by the Jats. Next after the 
Girths and Jats in numbers come the Lohdrs, Ndis, Khumars, and 
Tarkhans, most of whom> carry on their hereditary professions, though 
the}^ also own land. This is also true of the Kaldls, the Dharzis, the 
Bateras, the CWmbas, the Jhiwars, and the Suniydrs. In this grade 
are also found the Sainis, the Hindu Gujars, and the Koles, who are 
purely agricultural tribes; the Labdnas are also carriers and' traders in* 
gi*ain. The Bhojkis, Gusains, and Jogjs, have or had some priestly 
avocations. The amount of land held by Muliammadans is very insig- 
nificant. In Nurpur there are a few Syads, Rawals, and Arams ; in the 
other parganahs the Gujars are the only true land holding class among 
Muharamadans, though some artizans calling themselves Shekhs, (in origin 
converts from among the loAvest castes of Hindus) hold small patches. 
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AiiK'nir til.' *■ Niih " oi nitVvii»r rast^^s of Himlujt, are the JuL^has, 
tilt' Kinuik-. til" Ibnirri-i. t'hainars. Sara iv<. ami Doini-as, whom odier 
Jlin.iu-* li»»k n!M»]i a-i iiir-i'i<t«-v M«.wt of them cat the flesh of cots 
or o\«'u wliifh ilk* n natural ilcath. 

Of tlh* tiitnl rultivatol area uf Kjingra Proper ( exclusive of tto 
tlirco uiiM'ttlt'l jji;:ii"s, f<tr wIiuOi 1 liavf no returns of holdings) tte 
liraliiiian^of In'tli L;r.vl»N nwn .il»'»ut IS per eont ; the Rajputs of theiiisi 
^'rjul«* alinut G ]»\' r»nt ; tin* HaJiuiis of the second grade about 15 per 
cent; thf Kli«itn's. Maluijnns. Kaits, Sutls, and Kar^i'd about 2 percent; 
thi Thaknrs, lis'itliis «!»«• Kanrts ahout :i7 per cent; the second grade 
Su«h-as aliont ID jh r ernt ; tlie Muliannna<huis aUnit 1 per cent; and, 
tlio nut-caste Hin<lu trilits aht»ut *2 jM-r cent. The second class R&)put& 
as I liave sai«l. arc nally Thakaix Tlie Tliakai-s and Kfithis therefore 
<»wn U'twet-n tlicni alii»ut half the eoui.try, as the sliarc of the Kanet^ 
in Ivangni Proper is yitv small. 



(»7. Bvf«»n» giving th** <lt't:uli'«l staieinents which I have been 

Avrra;rosizraiula«^^H4— - exphniiin^MU a^lvance, I will show what is tiie 

nioiit 11? l^^•^^i^lr^* : tUcir avera<;e ari*a an<l assessment of a proprietaiy 

luinuiir huUiiviM.M,. h<»l«lin;( ami th«' avera|^c area of a tenant's holding 

for earh par;^auah : — 
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Kanj-Tft 
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12 
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Tkx ant's holdixg* 
Average iiroa. 



Acres. 



2 
4 
4 

2i 



3 



In Kangi'athoro aro on an avt*r,i;^c two sliareholjors in each hold- 
ing, so that each ])roprietur (jwns two acres only, and each tenant's shai'6 
of liis farm comes to one acre only. In t;ilu([a Santa, of Kdngra, the 
average area of a proprietary holding is so h)w as 2 J acres, and tho 
average assessment as high as eight rupees; and in taluqa Ranio-arh, 
where there is very little irrigation, it is three acres and five rupees. 

In Nurpur the average size of the holdings would not be much 
larger than in the rest of the district, if tho large estates in the plains 
tiiluqas of Indaura, Kheran, Siirajpur &c., were kept out of the calcula- 
tion. In the northern titliiqas the average size varies from seven to ten 
acres, and there are nearer three than two shareholders to each holdint^ 

In Derail the land is most subdivided in taliiqas Haripur, 
Mangarh, and Balihrir, where the holdings range between three and four 
acres. In Hamirpiir they are much of a size everywhere. In Kangra 
Proper as a whole (exclusive of the taluqas of Nurpur, which lie 
outside the hills) GJ acres of arable land owjied jointly by two brothers 
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or cousins is the ordinary type of a proprietary holding, and three acres 
cultivated jointly by two brothers of a tenancy. 

Subdivision has, I fancy, reached its lowest point ; in fact, as it is, if 
all these people relied on their land only for a livelihood, numbers would 
be starved. But a great number of the smaller proprietors and of the 
tenants carry on some other trade and avocation in their village, or send 
out one or two members of the family to work for hire at a distance, 
and among the bcjtter classes nearly every family has some of its mem- 
bers away on service in some part of India. I have seen an ancestral 
estate of some twenty acres held on shares by twenty kinsmen; the whole 
estate was cultivated by four of the shareholders; the other sixteen were 
away on service of diflferent kinds in every part of India ; but the wife or 
raotner of each shareholder was living independently in a separate house 
on the estate, and taking harvest by harvest her one-twentieth of the 
landlord's half of the produce from the four cultivating kinsmen. 

In the Gaddi villages and in Rljgiri I have seen land so minutely 
divided that the owners were, perforce, obliged to cultivate it jointly,-, 
but when the crop was ripe each harvested his own patch separately. 

In investigating quarrels regarding shares in ancestral estates, or 
in superintending or testing partitions, one often hears the words Gad- 
divand, Pattvand, and Televand, used as describing particular modes of 
division. The first means partition by dividing into equal shares 
each field, the second partition by taking field and field, the third partition 
by separating the estate into blocks according to quality of soil and 
weighing one block against another, a small block of good against a big 
block of bad soil. This last mode has been much used of late, as the 
former modes, which were the favorites, have become impracticable. 

It must be remembered that in the hills no part of the arable land is 
specially devoted to growing fodder for the cattle as in the plains. In 
the irrigated valleys, where there is little waste, the cattle who are 
fed on rice straw and what little grass they can pick up, are half 
starved at some seasons of the year, and die in great numbers from 
this cause and from the effects of the hard labor in the mud of the rice 
fields. The cost of replacing them is a heavy item in the farming 
expenses, and the landowners, with few exceptions, are exceedingly poor. 

On the other hand, the mountain or hill villages generally contain 
much waste grazing land, and the landowners in them are, I think on the 
whole better off*, as each man can make some money by breeding and 
selling cattle, sheep, and goats, and by making and selling a little ghi or 
clarified butter. 
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D!«ti'ibution o/profoif 



«. 



Nniiic ainl i:ra«l-.' : f i;i-to. 



AbS\, iriTH DETAIL HOT 
CCLTIVATED. 



KAul l-Jjtkt, 



•5 t 

i i 



« 



>'• :^. 



yi 






i 1 3 X- 



«5 t 5 * 

■5 =2^ = 






1st ;;iaili.' 1S::j';iii:i:i!* 
2]i<l ^rail<r ItialiiiiMH 



5 

c 
o 



5 



u > 



i' l.*»i:{ :t.oi:!. 7,ol»i» 7,057 2,l2fi 

I I 

ll'i :.IJ l.ir.T. LMd.H ,X2;iii oqj^' 



J'.tal i.f I«rsiljma:i- ... l*-"*' !.•.:;>.*• I. ISO. •».i:J7 HMtMi l\334 



li»t j/ra«lc lIuj|»ui»J ... 
:?iiil jriiulc lliijiputs... 



27 sTi; i,r.r,j 4.:ii4 :«.7o2 1.325 
MJ i,:;i;l' 3.1 ii» j;.2r,i» 12.04:» 802 



0,518 
941 



15,701 
4,3Si) 



7,4.>9i 20,0»! 



'I'iptal nf l(aj[>iits 



1«J'.» -J.i'it- :.. 1 1 1 in..->s;; i:,.7y:> 



2.127 



3,7»4| 

i 
3,392; 



8,811;: 
ld,237 



Kliatri. Maliajnijs Kails, 
Karars. An*. 

(T?atliis j 
1st j^radc Sinlras -' Tluiknrs • 

( Kaiicts J 

2ml grade S 6(1 ran ... 



4 7'M'> IMo 1.S7.". 1)17; 167 



:« i.s'".:{ ;».»;•.►:. 7,7s^ i.^soh 422 



7.126 25,0481 



3,680 



4.764 



2x 7.17'.» l.V.i.Tl 2(;.2r>L* .'J-V^JU'. 



Total of Siulras 



:n 1M)H' ii>.(;28 :n,oi(i :)M72 



1 st grade G addis . . . 
2iul grade Gaddis ... 



Total of CJaddis 



Mubammadans 
Out-castc Hindu tribes 



Grand Total 



7 1,I1H 2.110 iXA'J <m44 

i : . . 

<»! 24(; :J82 784 847 



141 



C03 



6 



i:i 1,410 2,r>22 6,:m\ 7,r>i)i| 6 



a 



i I 

(>(>()i 1,072 ij.-or. 



10 1,38^^ 2,400 3,808' 

I I 



1,(>10 
.%540 



341 17,881)135,832 ()0,4or>; 1)3,921 5,204 



3,313 
3,501 


19,543 
42,00^ 


«,814 


61,549 







885 j 

I 

132 

1,017' 



7,635 

979: 



8,614 



I' 



166; 

I 

26,425' 



1,783 
3,701' 



1,25,548 
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in jxtri/oiittA Kdngi-a 



S9,311) itfi 
8,05:1 8 



17.7a5U 



],in,38» 



claxa Brnlimnua arc niimerouB in tUia ]>nr- 
aanah : abuut tivu-thinlsotthtniarc KagarkolhiB, niiJ 
i lllia rest nre iionrly nil UliilcriU'. I'Ucy abound niObC in 
Kjjgiri, I'^Iriu, and BiblA. In the second grade the Bdjra 
clau U tho oritj uue at nil nuineroiiB. 
I Among Urit grade KajpiltH the Katoch clan Ucnils 
llie list irilb 1,144 Hbarcholders ; next cuiue Clio UuluHs 
n-ith iiiS, and tbe Tatliunii n-itb 63<';. Tbey moMl^ 
|livc ill Uttjgiri Mid rilani. In tbc second grHile Ibo 
HHl>n:l nnd Piithiil danH arc tlic nioet numemim. 
I Tbure ore TJIi Mabiijnu laiidLuldera, almoat nil ia 

e iiret grade SildriM, lUtbfs, and Thi.knrg, n-bo 
i;r {lorgannnba hold between a balf and a tbiril 
, t>f tbe whole area, bere hold Ibrs Iboii a eixtli ; there 
c 1,111 Kanetshi thiB grsde, who nearly all belong to 

In point of mimlicr» lbcQirthacoinpriBe74pcrcent 
I iif thcsoroiiili'lasa Hfldra landholdcrB, They live chiefly 
I tl.e Kangrn valley, and tulie there the place whicb 
G'lboltathia and Xhakarshold in the rest of the cmmtiy. 
I The Gaddis are ol course Hindiis, though 1 have 
ihailthem shown apart from the "JAndre," or cotion 

3 t'lad Hiii'lliB, as they form, as it were, p distinct natioii- 
nlily. The first cliias Gaddis are divided into Brahmaiis 

- Bhat^ B&jpiits, KliatrtB, TbnkaTB, U&this. and Tnr- 

4 khina, and the Gceond class into Sepis, Bidie, Hilia 
-j DogriB, and Lohira. The Difffa have been entered as 

second class Oaddin, but they properly belong to a 
i| ilifferent nationality, and bear the name relation to tho 
its of Bangnhal that the Scpis, Badia, and Hnlis do to 
rstclasB Gaditie. The Ralhis are tbe most nimic- 
imonglhe Goddia ; the BrehinunsandKbntris come 
ThcBB KhatriB are not traders or shopkeeper like 
Qcn of the same caste name in other ccnntriea j 

- they arc the I>e8t class of GaddfB, nnd number among 
them tho best shepheida, and tbe richest and moBt 

2 inBuential men. 

In this parganab 2,385 acres of cultivated lande 



3 paying 



Kb. 2,8I7-1S-B, are owned by Eur 



it included in this statement. 
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ArooDg tbefiiBt gr»de BrshnianBtbe Porohate aroDumerouB in 
the Tharra and KoTlah tiliiqas, and amoiiK first class Bijpilla the 
Patbiniis count 692 shareholders, most of whom live in the 
Qorthem liJiiqas, thongh tbare aro a goo-l many also in Kbairan. 

The Indauriai take the lead mnong second grade lUjputs with 
977 Ebarcholders, »nd arc followed bj the Nfogle and Anotar 
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Tbe fGcund class RajpnlH acd (he Tliilkars and TUtbfs 
or first grade Bddra^, between tliem hold two-thirds ol tba londB 
of the parganah. 

Among the second grade Sddra landholders, the Jita are the 
most numerons, coonting 1,374 ah arc holders. They ore found 
chiefly in til'iriM Tharra, Jagati'l^r »i"' Jo«ili. 

The ont-eaate Hiodd tribes owd only one -hundredth ot the 
and, a smaller proportion tbaii in any other parganah. 
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Most of the first grade Brahmans are Nagar- 
kothias, and live in the Haldun. In the second 
grade the Pardsar clan is numerous in the tiltjqas 
on the eastern side of the parganah. 
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The Pfi,thdniis, Golerids, Sonkles, and Dad- 
wals, are the most numerous Rdjput clans of the 
Midn class. The only clans which in the parganah 
have been classed as second grade K&jput are' 
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the Habrol and Gunbhar Rina's families. The 
others who call themselves Rajput have been put 
correctly enough among the Thftkkars and Rdthis 
who own about half the lands of the parganah. 
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» Two- thirds of the second grade Siidras are 
Ghirths, and more than two-thirds of the inferior 
castes are Chamars and. weavers. 
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and Kottehr ; the »al\ea In Uehl Mori. 
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Tlio flm grade Bftdraa wnalat ot Dithln and Kanet. ; the former 
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01 wcond gra^ SMrae the Chinhii are moit nnnwroiii : tlief 
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traal«lMontHa«le by other Hindta In H4jgiri. OiDWlh not » In 
Kahhit and other conntitos to the «« ; the clan hae leverel tta™ 
BttemptM to gel the Katoch Rijah to renioTO the ban, Imt the 

sufllclent. Among out-caeun the CliDmiri use, aa iiaoal, the muat 
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<iS. I givr on the noxt pa^ a statement showing the numlersnJ 
Alienated lands. ^'^^^^^ **f j^" and rent-free holdings in Eingn 

Proper for comparison with the statement given 
in para. 232 of Mr. Banc's Report. The area of such lands in eid 
]»nrga]iah ha.<< Won already given in my para. 59. I have taken tb 
value of the ja^jirs from the SettUniont records, or from retunis fin- 
nished by the Kajah.s in the case of the three unsettled political jign& 

All other minor rent-free holdings have been separately assessed in 
th<* course of revi.sion of Settlement, so that the values no'w given mj 
bo considered to be accurate. 

Only the totals of the two statements can be compared — 

By Mr. HarncH' Gittiniatc— Aioa 1.62.S34 Jama ...2,05^ 

lly Rcvitcd SGltUment Ket urns-- Area 2,72.880 Jama ... 1,80,0M 

Difference in area ...p 1.09.546 In Jama a 25,499 

In the interval between preparation of the two statements, Saidfr 
Lelina Singh's j«pr <»f Rs. li^.OOO. some other smaller jfigirs^ and many 

I)ctty rent-free hoi dinars, have >)een resumed ; and, on the other hand 
ands have \ een n.^^si^ned in jagir to Riijah Hamidulla Khan lUjann, 
to K^jah Jnswnnt ^in^h, of fiur]iur« to K&jah B^mpil of EotIahr,a&dt» 
Wazir Uoshsion of Mandi. 
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Tiist of the principal 
jdgirdirs. 



69. The following is a list of the principal 
j^irs in Kdngra Proper for comparison with 
that given by Mr. Barnes : — 



Ho. Name of J&gfrdar. 



Rijah Jje Ghand Ea 
toch, of Lambigiraun. 

Rijah Sir Jodhbir 
Chand, of Nadown, 



R&jhh Ram Singh of 
Sib^. 



4 Rijah Shamsher 
Singh Golerid. 
R^jahRIm PiU, of 
Eotlehr. 



Jama or 

revenue 

demand. 



6 



9 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 



Rijah Jaswant Singh, 
of Ntirpiir. 

H&jah HamldullaKhdn 
Rejaoriwala, of Behlu 

Mian Molak Chand 
Katoch, of Bijipur. 



Wazir Gosh&on of 
Mandi. 

Mian Kishan Singh 

Pathania of Reh. 
Chaudri Tegh Chand 

Indaurii. 
Wdzir Suchet Singh 

Pathania, of Sa- 

dhauri. 
Mian Hakikat Singh 

Goleria, of Mlijra. 
Wazir Harbaksh, Ma- 

ndhas, of Bichwai 
Mfan Partab Singh 

Jamwkl, of Hatli. 
Mian Gopal Singh 

Jamwal, of Kot Pu- 

lari. 



36,000 
86,079 



17,792 

20,711 
10,081 



2,lt0 

16,000 

2,014 

1,612 

1,500 
1,100 
1,000 

501 
425 
412 
401 



Rem ABKB. 



In perpetuity. The Rajah succeeded his father, 
Rajah Partab Chand, in 1864, and is a minor, under 
guardianship of the Court of Wards. 

In perpetuity. Of the total jama Rs. 6,079 are 
the assessment of assigned Eh&lsa lands which the 
R^jah pays to Government as nazardna. Rs. 33,000 
is the value in the grant, but the Rdjah puts his col- 
lections at Rs. 30,0(X) only, exclusive of Ehlilsa tikas. 

In perpetuity, subject to Rs. 1,500 nazarana. 
This is the amount which the Rajah says he collects, 
but the value in the grant is Rs. 20,000. In this jagir 
is included the jagir of Mian Bijji Singh, 

According to the Rajah's return of his collections, 
the value in grant is Rs. 20,000. In perpetuity. 

Formerly the Rajah had a jagir of nominal value 
of Rs. 10,000 in Hoshidrpiir. During revision of 
Settlement it was exchanged for villages of the 
value given in taliiqa Eotlehr. NazarAna not yet 
fixed. In perpetuity. 

The Rajah got a pension of Es. 10,000 per annum. 
The value given was granted in lieu of part of pen- 
sion. In perpetuity. 

Granted in 1863-64 in lieu of cash pension pay- 
able through Government by the Maharajah of 
Jamu. In perpetuity. 

This case was overlooked after Mr. Barnes left 
the district ; the grant has been recommended for 
confirmation in perpetuity, but has not yet been 
sanctioned. 

Granted in 1859 for good services to Government, 
The grant is situated in Chhota Bangdhal. In per- 
petuity. 

In perpetuity. Son of Isri Singh mentioned by 
Mr. Barnes. 

In perpetuity, granted for good service before and 
during time of the mutiny. 

In perpetuity : part of the jagir is enjoyed by a 
number of shareholders, kinsmen of Suchet Singh. 

Sanctioned for life only, recommended in perpe- 
tuity subject to nazarana. 
Sanctioned for life only. 

In perpetuity, at one-fourth nazarana. 

Ditto ditto. 



Besides these may be mentioned the Katoch family at Rangar in 
Tird, who havea j%ir of about Rs. 650 among them, and Mian Narindar 
Singh and other Katoch in Lambigiraon, who have a jagir of about 
Rs. 400 in Gurh Jamala, and HIra Singh, Katoch, of Bijapiir, a cousin 
of Midn Molak Chand, who has a jagir of Rs. 250 at Atpur in Lagwalti, 
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Lahri B&sis. 



All these have beon sanctioned for life only, but have been recommended 
lor grant in perpetuity. 

70. These are called village service lands by Mr. Barnes. I have 

described them fully in my para. 37, and have 
endeavoured to show that they are none of them 
held on precisely the same tenure as village service lands in the plains. 
They consist of garden plots or small fields round or near the house of 
the grantees, and may be divided in two classes — (1st), those held by 
Brahmans, Rdjpiits, and Mahajans. These were ordinarily granted as a favor 
to men of respectability who held no land, and wanted a place to settle 
upon^ and a garden or smafl field or two to help to fill the pot ; (2nd) those 
held by artizan or laboring families, granted originally to induce the holders 
to settle down, and on condition of performance of some occasional service. 

In most of these cases no investigation was made at Regular Settle- 
ment or during the enquiry into rent-free tenures. They were held to 
be, as it were, "dbddi," or land under houses, and were commonly not 
entered even in the " fard Mkhir^j," or list of rent-free holdings in the 
Settlement records. Some of the larger plots were, however, formally 
investigated and released by Mr. Barnes for term of Settlement. 

In the course of the general re-investigation of rent-free holdings 
conducted during the revision of Settlement I made a scrutiny of all these 
petty holdings claimed as Lahri basis. Some, which were of more than 
one acre in extent, or which were not really attached to houses, I sum- 
marily resumed or reported for orders of superior authority. The rest 
I held to be released for term of Settlement under orders of Mr. Barnes. 
The following statement will show their number and amount : — 



First class 
lahri b&sis. 



Acres. 
Area 1,003 

Mupeea* 
Jama 1,411 



Second class 
lahri basis. 



Acres 955 



Rupees 1,058 



Total area 
and jama. 



Acres 1,958 



Bupees 2,469 



Total number 

of holdings or 

lahri basis. 



7,632 



Average per 
lahri basis. 



Roods. Poles. 



8 



Average 
jama. 



As. P. 



Population. 



71. I give below a statement of the popula- 
tion for each parganah according to last census for 
comparison with that given by Mr. Barnes: — 



PABQANAH. 



Kangra 
Nfirpiir 
Derah 
Hamirpiir 



Total 



Population. 
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61,748 
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122,743 



446,140 
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58,517 
65,620 
17,293 
57,389 



198,819 
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211.165 
127,368 
126.294 
180,132 



644.959 
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Tliere have been so many internal chaiigoa tljat comparison is only 

gjssible of the totals for the four pai^anahs. The increase amounts to 
8. 60,532, or about 10 per cent., notwithstanding that three large and 
populous tMiiqaa have been transferred in the interval to other districts. 
Population has, no doubt, increased largely, but not to this estest. It 
wiU be noticed that the proportion of non-agriculturists to agricMl- J 
turists has changed from 33 to 44 per cent. I believe that at the tiidj 
census a great many non-agi-ieulturists were not counted in the village&i 
With regard to the reaulisof the last census it may be remained thatlii(il 
population to .the square mile of the Kfingra pai^anah is really veirl 
dense if the uninhabitable wastes, or the Dhaula Dhfir range, are deducteftl 
-In the valley which etretchea from Shahpiir to Bejufith it must be at least > 
400 to the square mile, which is veiy high for a country so purely agri- 
cultural. In Niirpur the proportion of agriculturists to non-agriculturists 
is larger than elsewhere ; some manufactures are cairied on in the town 
of Niirpur, and in TriloknSth.Gangtha, and In d aura. Moreover, thepecu-J 
liar mixture of the occupations of the cultivator, shopkeepeTj anil 
artizan, which prevails in the greater part of the diatrict, ia here bcM 
leas common. The average number of persoas to a house is five. TheM I 
■are 696,211 Hindus to 48,491 Muhammadans and 250 Christians. ' 

72. Mr. Barnes has given a description of the various tiibei 
and castes which for completeness ■and accuracy 
c.annot possibly be surpassed. I think it, however. ' 
worth while to add a few particulars as to general 
differences of customs and habits of life between ■ 
Hindiis of these hills and Hindus of the I'anj&b 
plains. : 

In the hills all -caatf-a, high and low, sacrifice goats (kdtna bakri) ' 
at weddings, funerals, festivals, at harvest time, ploughing time, and on 
all sorts of occasions. In Kulu and other countries among the snowy 
ranges the sacrifice has a religious signification, and conveys a sense 
■of purification ; but this is not so evident in Kdngra Proper. No such 
custom prevails in the plains. 

All misfortunes and sicltness are universally attributed to ite 
malice or spite (kot, dosh ) of some demon, spirit or deceased 
saint, so also the belief in witches -or magicians ( den, dogar} is universal. 

Escepting widows, women of all classes eat meat; in the plains 
Rfijput or Brahman women regard eating meat with horror. At weddings, 
flesh and rice are universally given to the guests instead of curds 
and sweetmeats as below. All Siidraa drink spirits and dance together 
at weddings, and all women, except " parda nashin Rdjpiitnis," attend 
the melas or local fairs. At wedding feasts or other similar ente^ 
tajnments men of all caster, from the Brahman to the Siidra, will sit 
and eat together in one line fPangat), arranged strictly according to 
degree or rank. Food is then handed down to all. On such occasions 
great quan'cla constantly occur among Rfij puts about precedence, which 
often break up the partj entirely. 



Note of mntterarogartl- 
iiig whielj the cnstnms 
of Hindda of the hUla 
differ from thoee of Hiii- 
ddaot the plains, 
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. In the liills it is the father of the boy that sends an envoy to search 
for a bride for his son ; in the plains it is the girFs father that searches 
for a husband for his daughter. It is a strict rule in the hills that the 
bride's tray-palanquin or " dola " must be carried in front of that of the 
bridegroom. In the hills little or no expf^nse attends the " mukldwd,'' 
or, as it is called here, the " phfo^-ghdr^, *' that is, the bringing the wife 
for good and all to her husband's home. In the plains it is an occasion 
of great expense. Married women in the hills make a strict point of 
never putting ofiF their " bdlu " or nose-ring ; on the other hand, the put- 
ting on the " bdlu " with concubinage is in itself marriage among the 
Girths and some others.. 

In the plains Rdjputs marry Rdjpiits only. Here each class of 
Rajputs marries the daughter of the daughters of the class next below 
his own, and the lower class Rdjputs marry the daughters of Rdthis 
Thakars or Girths. Hence the proverb — " Satvin piri Girtini ki dhi Rdni 
hojdti:" In the seventh generation the Girth s daughter becomes a queen. 

Except among firat class or Jaikdri R^jpiits and Nagarkothid Brah- 
mans, " battd-satt^," or exchange betrothals, are very common, and some- 
thing is nearly always given as a consideration for the bride. On the 
other hand, Rdjputs of high family ai'e heavily bribed to marry owing to 
the feeling of pride which forbids a Rdjpiit to marry a daughter to 
any but a man of equal or rather superior family of his own. The 
prevention of infanticide, both in our territories and in Jammii (where 
they used to marry paany of their daughters) now-a-days drives these 
R&jputs to great straits. Not long ago a Man^has Rdjput, who had three 
daughters, not finding any son-in-law of sufficient rank according to his 
notions, kept them all at home till they were quite old maids. He at last 
found an old bridegroom of ninety, who married two of the three at once 
for a consideration, but died on the return journey home, so that the 
two brides came back upon their father's hajKls. Shortly after the third 
daughter ran away with a postman or letter-carrier. In the hills, K.4its 
and Mahdjans intermarry, though the former in the plains rank as 
Siidras, and the latter as Vaisiyds. In Gaddi villages Khatris, R^jpiits, 
R&this and Thakars all intermarry, and in some places, for instance 
Kukti in Barm^or, Brahman Gaddis intermarry with Khatris. The 
Gaddis give dower in two forms., viz, sdj, which goes to the husband, 
and phuloni, which is " istridhan," or the wife's sole property. Among 
them also the Bh^t Brahmans act as.Achdi-aj as well as P^da Prohats 
that is, they take funeral as well as marriage gifts or fees. 

In the hills the death of old people is celebrated by a wake or 
funeral feast held after the tenth day, at which eating and drinking goes 
on in much the same way as at a wedding. Among Girths and some 
other Siidras it is also the custom for the connections to bring an effigy 
of the deceased in clay, cloth, or wood to the house of mourning, accompa- 
nied by drummers and musicians, and to try to dispel the gloom which is 
supposed to have settled on the inmates by the most boisterous tricks 
and the broadest jokes possible. On the "kiria" day, that is, eighteen 
days after the death or thereabouts, another feast is held, and another 
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goat is sncrithvil. In tlio liills. ton iliivs iiftor a death all the male kins- 
men shave their h».'inls a< a sign of mourning. In the plaioa only ?eiT 
near kinsino!i shave on tlie <l;iy oi\leath. Fomierlv, whon aB&jahdied, 
every male <iihj.Mn ^liave^l his ln>a.l. and nil the women put off their 
oni:imciii<. In tlr.- iM-iiii.-al ja^frs i he custom is so far kept up that at 
Irast one man in "Vi ly family will shave when the Rajah dies. All the 
Ga'hlis. f'Vi'n tlioM' wli.) live entin^ly in Kangra, still shave when a Rajah 
ot'Cliamha <li»<: the wumv^n put oti' their nose-rings, no meat is eaten for 
six months, and no mairia«a*.s oeh-brated for a vear. 

73. Till lately tin* limits of oasto do not seem to have been so 
r '.-c iinturo . f rri-i- immuudily lixe«l in the hills as in the plains. The 

iliMiirti.iis iiir. inimirt- Majali Was the fountain of honor, and could do 

tivvlvR-rnttiin.-.. ,,j,;,.|, „.. i„. ,i].^.^i I i^j^^,^ h^^j ^j^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

instan<'es wiiliin th«-ir mi'Tiiury in which a KAjah promoted a Girth to 
he a liathi, antl a Thakar to Im- a iiajinit, for service done or money given; 
and at the presi-nt day the jjower of admitting back into caste fellow- 
ship persons i»ut under a hau ft»r some grave act of defilement, is a source 
of income to the Janirdar I^'ijahs. 

I hidievtr that Jh\ C*amphell, the present Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, has a-iM'rt<:d that thrn* is no such thing as a distinct Bdjput 
stoek ; that in foi-mer timrs, ln-forr caste distinctions had become crvs- 
tallized, any trihi* t v family whose ancestor or he:ul rose to iwal nuik 
became in time Rajput. 

This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with 
reganl to the liiijputs of tii«;s!^ hills. Two of the old royal and now 
essentially llajput families of this district, riz,. Kotlehr and Bangihal, 
are sai<l U) he. Brahman hy or'ginal stock. Mr. B.irnes says that in 
Kangra the son of a Hajput l»y a low-caste woman t«ikes place as a 
Rathi : in Seoraj and (»tMrr i)lacc's in the interit)r of the hiUs I have 
mot families calling th<'nisilves Hajpats, and growing into general 
acceptance as llajpiits, in their owwi country at least, whose only claim 
to the title was that their fatht»r c>r grandfather was the offspring 
of a Kanetni by a foreign Hnilimaii. On the border line in the 
Himalayas, between Thibi't and India Proper, any one can observe 
ca.-io growing before his eyes, the uo]>le is changing into a Rdjpiit. 
the priest into a Brahman, tlnj peasant ijito a J at, and so on down 
to the bottom of the scale. Tlie same process was, I believe, more 
or less in force in Kangra Proper down to a period not very iemot« 
from to-day. 

74. I may as well give here a rough summaiy of the custom 
Custom of inheritance, prevailing in Kan^Lfr.i Pro])cr regarding inheii- 

marriage, &c. tancc; riglits of wi'kiws and daughter's, powers 

of gift, adoption, &c. 

Except in those talilqas of Niirpur the tenures of which assimilate 
to the plains, it is the general custom of all tribes in Kdngra Proper 
for the"Jheta beta,'' or eldest son, to get something as Jhetunda 
in excess of the share which the other sons inherit equally with 
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himself: this something may be a field, a cow or ox, or any other 
valuable thing. The Gaddis say that among them the eldest son 
gets a twentieth of the paternal estate as Jhetunda, but in return 
IS saddled with an extra twentieth of the paternal debts, if any. 

In case of inheritance by sons by more than one wife, the 
chundevand and not the pagvand rule is followed, that is to say, 
the first division of the inheiitance is made upon mothers, and not 
upon head of sons. This rule of chundevand prevails I believe uni- 
versally among all tribes in Kangra Proper, except the Gaddis, a 
large section of whom are guided by the rule of pagvand. This 
section consists of those whose original homes are in Barm dor, as distin- 
guished from Gadder^n urarh Ravi, or the southern side of the Upper 
Ravi valley in Chamba. Instances are not rare in Kangra in families 
of all classes where, by consent or by interference of the father in 
his lifetime, the inheritance has been divided by pagvand, but the 
general prevalence of the chundevand rule seems undeniable. 

Something nearly approaching to a custom of primogeniture 
prevails in a few families. For instance, the R(inas of Habrol, Gambhdr, 
and Dhatwdl give small allotments only to younger sons, which 
revert to the Rtoaor head of the family for the time l>eing, in case 
the younger branch dies out ; and the Dhatwdl cadets, moreover, have 
to pay heavy grain rents on their allotments to the Rana, though 
they are acknowledged to hold as proprietors. 

In the case of the Indaurid. Rajputs it is asserted that all sons 
inherit equal shares of the " bds " or residential estates, and that 
the remaining, which are known as " chaudhar " estates, go to the 
eldest son as chaudri. But this asserted custom is somewhat obscure, 
and is disputed. The fact is that the chaudris' interest in the chaudhiir 
estate has changed in degree and in nature since the days of the 
Rdjahs. It then amounted to little more than the right to certain 
liberal fees on the rents in kind which went to the Rajahs ; but 
the Sikhs leased these rents in kind, and in fact the whole profit 
and loss on the estates, to the Chaudris for fixed sums. 

Among the Kanets of Kodh Sowdr, that is, of Chota and Bara 
Bangahal, the custom was that the vands or separate holdings were 
indivisible. If a man died possessed of one vand only, it went to 
the " Kanna beta, " or youngest son ; if he held two, the other went to 
the next youngest. How this custom arose is explained in this way : — 
In the fii'st place the vands were allotments only capable of 
properly maintaining one family ; in the second place the eldest 
son used to be away in his father's lifetime doing " chdkari, " or 
feudal service ot some kind, to the Rdjah, and could generally 
manage to get a grant of land elsewhere, while the younger son 
stayed at home with his father and succeeded him. An examina- 
tion of the pedigree trees for these vand or holdings will show that 
the custom has been in full force up to the present time or till very 
recently. Among the people concerned opinions diflTer as to whether 
it should be enforced by our courts in cases of dispute in future. 
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I think it sIioiiM n«»t, as over ami above change of circumstanoei 
the tenure has Won altered by the first Settlement. In place rf 
a mere allotment of ficMs, the Kanet of Kodh So'w&r now owm^' 
besides his tields, a share in the waste lands of an estate which may 
be compared to a small Swiss canton. 

In respect of questions of legitimacy or \'alidity of marriage, tlie 
landholders may Iw put into two classes, viz,, first, those whose 
women affect seclusion and do nut work in the fields, and who can- 
not contract what are known af: Jhinjai-ara or widoiv marriages; and 
secondly, those who niaiTj' widows, and aDow their iiromen to woA 
more or less in the fields. Among the former the son of a " rakhorar' 
or kept as oppc^sed to a " biotar," or married woman, would be a 
•'sirtora" or illegitimate, and would inherit no share. Among tk 
latter the son of any kept Wi>man ( provided she was not of impure 
race, connection with whom would involve hiss of caste ) would, bj 
custom or past practice, shart?^ e<[ually with the son by a wife mar- 
ried in the most fonnal manner. Very little outward ceremony i» 
used in the case of a JhinjarAra niamage. It is doubtful whether cob- 




country ; but the hus))and generally celebrates the event by a feast) 
and there is a t^*ndency, which I think is right, to consider this a 
necessaiy fonnality. Tlu^ Gnddis say that among them if a widow 
has been, as they undoi-stand it, lawfully obtained from her ^ardians 
in consideration of value given, then she is reckoned a wife, whether 
any ceremony Ije perfornKMl or not. The feeling among the Kanets i* 
the same. 

"Pichlags," that is, sons begottt»n by a fii-st husband, who accom- 
pany their mother to her secoiul husband's house or are born therein, are 
not entitled to a share. Tliis is a general nile ; but the Graddis and 
Kanets appear to hold that if a man takes a widow to wife who is 
at the time enceintf', the child born will be reckoned his child, and 
liO " iHchlag." 

All tribes agree that a man can adopt a son out of his own 
" gotar " or clan. It is doubtful whether public opinion would 
support the adoption of a son from another clan if the kinsmen 
objected, unless perhaps in the case of a daughter s son, and even then 
there would be a difference of opinion ; Ijut the majority would, I 
think, support the validity of the adoption. Many written deeds of 
adoption, old and new, are to be found in the district ; but writinor 
was formerly resorted to only in cases where a dispute was antici- 
pated, because the adopted son was a very distant kinsman, or for 
some other similar reason. 

With regard to a widow's right to inherit, the Rajputs, Brahmans, 
Khatris, Mah^jans, &?., say that she holds for life on condition of chastity. 
The Kanets of Kodh Sowar say clearly that, so long as she continues 
to reside in her late husband's house, she cannot be dispossessed, even 
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tliough she openly intrigu<5S with another man, or permits him to live 
in the house with her. This is the real custom also of the Girths and 
other similar castes in Edngra, though they do not admit the fact so 
bluntly. 

With regard to daughters, all classes agree that, in default of sons, 
«tn orphan daughter has an interest similar to that of a widow, so long 
as she remains unmarried. The general feeling seems to be that a 
•daughter or her children can never succeed by simple inheritance to 
landed estate in preference to kinsmen, however remote. This is what 
the people say when the question is put to them in a general way ; but 
I have seen them take another view in actual cases, and the history of 
estates shows that daughters have occasionally been allowed to inherit. 
All, however, admit that, in default of sons, a father can, by formal deed 
of gift, bestow acquired land on a daughter or hei children : and the 
people of the Eabzewari tdliiqas say that such a gift of ancestral land 
even would not be invalidated by objections made by kinsmen too 
remote to perform "shrddh" or offer the "pind" to a common ancestor. 
According to this the power to object would be limited to the descend- 
ants of the donor's great-great-grandfather, for the worship of 
«.ncestors is not carried farther. The Gaddis and Kanets, however, 
<lispense with these "shrddh" ceremonies, and therefore can give no 
limit beyond which the claims of kinsmen should be rejected as too 
remote. This does not imply that among them the feeling of kinship 
and of right of succession is kept alive longer; the contrary is decidedly 
the case. By ancestral land is generally understood land once held 
by the common ancestor, not all land whatsoever inherited by the 
donor. I have heard this distinction disputed, but am confident that 
the balance of opinion would be in its favor if an actual case was put 
before an impartial jury. 



PART I. 
Chapter II. — Kuho and Seordj, 

75. This division may be generally described as a strip of country 

, ^ ,. . some eighty miles long and of vaiying breadth, 

th^Sun^? ^ ^^^°i°g ^^^'^1^ ^d south along the western side 

of the great snowy range known as the mid- 
Himalaya, and separated thereby from Ldhaul and Spiti. It has an area 
of 1,926 square miles. The Bife river rises in its northern end, and to 
the south it rests upon the Satlaj. 

The Sainj river, which rises in the mid-Himalaya, and joins the 
Biks at Ldrji, cuts it into two parts, which are sometimes distinguished 
as Kulu Proper and Seordj. Kulu Proper is shut in to the north-west 
and west, and separated from tdliiqa Bangdhal and the Mandi State by 
the Bara Bangdhal ridge and the outer Himalaya, which, as I have 
before said, is held to begin from the bend of the Bids below Ldrji. 
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It coiitaius throe groat divisions, viz,, Wazin Parol, Lag, andRupi 
W'aziri Parol f4yt) square miles) inoliules all the upper valley of the Biu 
river down to the junction of the Phijnim river on the right bank,and 
that of the Parbatti on the left ; also the ri^rht side of the Parbatti, 
valley up to the nmiith of the Malauna gorge, whence the liue climbs (A 
to the ridge which divides the Malauna valley from Mani Karan. In 
the maps tlie Malauna riviT is here made the boundary, which is incoirect 
That )Kirt of the rest vf Kuhi Proper which is on the right hank of the 
Bias is known as the Lag country, which again is divided by the Sarwi 
river into WazinV Lag Sairi (94 si^uare miles) and Liag Mahfirajah [U 
S4{uare miles} ; and that part which is on the left bank of the Bifisdovn 
to the Sainj river forms Waziri Kupi (077 square miles), the j^of 
Uai Ciyan Singh, the representative of the Kulu R&jah's family 

S«v>raj, which has an area of 575 sipiare miles, lies between the 
Sainj and the SSatlaj, and to the west is divided from Mandi by the line 
of two small rivers running; into the Bisis and Satlaj,atid rising on oppo- 
site sides of the Jalori, or Sukrt range. This ran^e, which cuts Seor&j into 
halves, known as Waziris' ( )uter and Inner Seonij, is a great offshoot from 
tho inid-Himalava, which runs down into Mandi and Suket. In the 
bonlers of Mandi it throws olV a high and long spur to the north, which 
advances to meet the outer Himalaya at Liirji. and is only separated 
from it by the deep gorgi» of the Bias. It will be seen therefore that, 
excepting WuizrisHiuterSeoraj, which slopes from the Jalori range to the 
Satlaj, all the rest of Kulu is a basin, with the narrow gorge of theBiis 
at Larji as the oidy escape i;hannel for its waters. 

Half the rim to the north and oast is formed by the Bara Bangi- 
hal ridge and the mid-Himalaya, and must hjive a mean elevation of 
more than 18,000 feet. The other half of the rim to the south and 
west is formed of the Jalori range, with its spur to the north, and the 
outer Himalaya, and must htivc a mean elevation of nearly 11,000 feet. 
There is no clear si)acc inside this basin however ; between the ranges 
which form its rim it is choked up with huge ridges, short but of great 
height, the buttresses of the mid-Himalaya. 

76. Kulu has an area of 1,92G square miles ; but all but a small 

portion of this large extent of country is 
General character of the ^^^^j ^^,^j, ^^-ji ^^ waste. The highest villages 

scenery. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^j^^^^^ 9,000 feet above tlie sea, 

and the average elevation of the cultivated and inhabited part is 
probably less than 5,000 feet. 

Look at Kulu from some high point on the ranges to the west 
in April or May, before the winter snows have disappeared from the 
top of the lower ranges, and it appears like a huge field of snow 
sloping towards you, with cracks here and there widening towards 
the lower edge. It is in these cracks only, i. e., the bottom and 
lower sides of the valleys, that permanent habitation is possible. 

The general appearance of the country from below is very differ- 
ent from that of Kangra Proper : there are no low hills ; at every 
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point, before and behind, high mountains rise up at no great dis- 
tance, and shut in the view. The lower slopes are dotted here and 
.there with villages, not the scattered houses so common in Kangra, 
but groups of houses standing as close together as the ground will 
admit: some are tower-shaped, four storeys high, with but one room 
to -each storey; the sloping roof of stone or wooden slabs with far 
projecting eaves, and the wooden verandah thrown out round the 
upper storey, and adorned with carved work, have a very picturesque 
appearance. The lower storey is occupied by the cattle and sheep 
.and goats, and consequently, instead of the fresh plastered walls and 
clean swept court-yards to be seen in the low hills, there is as much 
mud and mess round the houses as in a farm-yard in England. Round 
the villages come terraced fields, planted here and there with walnut and 
apricot trees, and fringed with belts of '^ kharsii or moru,'^ evergreen 
oaks whose leaves are used for winter fodder ; mixed up with the fields 
and separating them from those of the next village, are slopes of 
steep grass, and strips of kail pine and deoddr cedar forest. Above 
the villages, wherever there is some soil and not too much sun, dark 
forests of reh and tos pines, lit up here and there with patches of 
maple or horse chestnut, spread along the upper slopes, and are succeed- 
edagain by straggling woods of stunted oak, birch, and white rhodo- 
dendron. Rounded grassy summits or bare ridges of rock crown 
the whole, and here and there up a valley, or through an opening 
in the mountains, a glimpse is caught of the peaks and perpetual 
snows of the great ranges of which the mountains described (on 
which the villages stand ) are spurs and offshoots. This is the sum- 
mer aspect of the country ; in the winter the ground is covered with 
snow for two or three days, or for months together, according to situa- 
tion. It does not usually lie long at heights of less than 6,U00 feet, 
but the aspect has more to do with the time it lies than the elevation. 

77, In the valley of the Bids the mountains stand back on 

f th B" either side for a distance of one or two miles, 

river.^^'^ ^^ ^ ° ^*^ ^^^ ^^^® plateaus run down with a gentle slope 

from their bases to the banks of the river. 
These plateaus are the garden of Kulu. They are closely and 
carefully cultivated, and watered by canals brought out of the 
mountain gorges. The river banks are high cliffs hung with bush 
and creeper ; between them the river winds from side to side, now deep 
and smooth, now foaming down rocky rapids in channels fringed 
with alder, and through meadows and marshes dotted with ash and 
poplar. Here and there wooded islands break the stream into several 
branches. This part of the country is no doubt remarkably beautiful, 
and has gained for the Kulu valley the reputation of being perhaps 
the prettiest part of the British Himalayas. 

The minor rivers have no proper valley; the mountains rise abruptly 
from the very edge of the water; this is the case even in the valley 
of the Satlaj in Outer Seordj. The Bids rises on the Rohtang Pass at 
an elevation of 13,000 feet ; thence to Larji, where i£ leaves Kulu, it 
has a course of about 75 miles^ In the valley from Buruwato Ldrji 
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ir^ awra:;*? full iTiTuiot bi' more tluin about 62 feet per tnile^bat on 
the wh'^lo cinirsf from the s«)urcotlie average fall is about 125. It 
is crosse'l at various places by Sanga bridges built of deodar, sone 
of which are of more thrui 100 feet span. 

78. From the returns the average annual rain -fall woifld appear 

Character of the oli- **' ^^ "'^'"f* ^^ "'"'^'^^ "'"'^ ^^ » but'the «in 

male. ga"JTO stauds at Sultanpur, and in tlie rainy 

seast)n the lower part of the valley of the Bias 
oftt'ii suffers severely from drouj^ht while constant rain is falling 
fnnii N:i;^ar upwards. Each valley has a character of its own in 
this r<.'spi.M;t : hut the general rule is that occasional heavy sliowen 
bi'low arv* r»»placed by constant mist and fine rain at the heads df 
the valh'ys. 

The mean temperature of Sultanpur, the capital town of 'Knlo, 
in the summer months, is ;;iven by Messrs. Schlagintweit as follows:— 



May 

Jum» ... 

tluly 

Au;X".si .. 

S<'i>t<'ml>or 

0<'tober... 

November 



70-3 
72^7 
75-2 
781 
70-8 
58 9 
55-6 



But Sultanpur ifl only •|.,000 feet above the sea, and one of theliot- 
t(\st ]>la(*es in the <M>untry. Kulu do<>rt not appear to me to have a 
lioaUhy climate; the natives do not claim fiu* it the merit of bein<^ 
a *'naroi^i" or healthy country as the (Jaddis do with reo-ard to 
• the upper part of Ohamba on the Rjivi, or the Bangahal Kanefs 
for Bauf^/ilial. Intermittent fevers and bowel complaints are very 
l)revalenf, and every now and then ccaiia«;i()us fever of a ver3' bad 
type and cholera appear and make considerable havoc. Goitre is 
common in a few localities, and ha f-witted or deaf and dumb people 
are not at all rare. Venereal disease is very common, and people 
frequently die of it, or of the effects of the doses of mercnry 
which they take to cure it. Seoraj is, I fancy, healthier than Kulu 
Proper, and the men of the upper villages generally consider them- 
selves safe as long as they stay in them, and at certain times of 
the year can hardly be induced to go down into the lower valley?. 
A good deal of all this sickness would no doubt be avoided if 
more cleanly habits of living were adopted; but tliere is a rankness 
of vegetation and a dampness of soil with a hot sun, which would, 
I suspect, always prevent the country from being a healthy one. 

79. According to common tradition and the legend which gives 

the story of the foundation of the Kulu princi- 

ScH^f '''^ ' """'^ V^^'^J^ }^'^ ^i»^e of tlie R^y^hs was preceded by 

a " Thakurain, " or period of Government by 
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jgi Tbakurs, petty chiefs of a few villages. These Thakui'S waged war, 
'ff levied taxes and transit duties like so many German Barons.* 

»* The tradition of such a period is not peculiar to Kuln, but does 

Mot seem so remote and ancient here as in-Kdngra Proper. In many 
places the sites or ruins of the towers and fortified houses of the 
> Th^kurs are pointed out, circumstantial stories of their exploits nar- 
;i i"ated, and the boundaries of their territories recollected. Many 
3 of the existing kothis or tappas are said to have preserved their 
r: present limits from the day when they formed the domain of a Thakur. 
g But it is hardly credible* that they were ever completely independent 
r. a« common- tradition asserts. Without a lord paramount, and with 
J. no bond of confederacy, such diminutive states could never have existed 
J &ide by side in such lawless days for any length of time. It is 
pretty sure therefore that, with intervals of perfect independence in 
periods of confusion, they must have been more or less subject and 
tributary to some stronger power : and I surmise that that power was 
Suket. 1 have heard it said that Suket and Mandi were at one time 
one dominion, and that the families of both Eajahs came from the 
sam^ stock. It is well known tluit there was a time when Snket 
was a much more powerful and extensive principality than at present. 
Agaii>, with regard to the Rjijahs of the extinct principality of Lag, 
half of which was- in Kulii,.- a tradition declares that the family 
were originally Diwdns or Wazirs of Suket ; and one of the many 
Thdkurs in Kiipi, whose country is said to have been annexed by 
the second princa of Kulu, is mentioned in. the traditional accounts 
of his oveiihrow as paying to Suket a quit-rent or tribute of a 
falcon or hawk. 

Suppose some event to have occurred to weaken- tlie power 
of Suket, and the natural result would be that new principalities 
would spring up in her outlying provinces. This is how I imagine 
the Kulu principality to have been first formed, and it is a 
significant fact that the adjoining principality of Lag (long since 
extinct) appears to have come into existence about the same time. 
A popular legend,, which, though curious, would not I fear bethought 
in place in a Settliement Report, describes Sudh Singh, the founder 
of the royal family of Kulu, as a young Ki^jput wandering in 
search of adventures, and fortunate enough to take the fancy of a 
powerful "Devi" or female divinity of the country. Having, with 
her assistance, distinguished himself on the popular side in a revolt 
against some tyrannical Thdkiirs, he was elected Thdkur in their 

* Here is an old rhyme referring to these times, quoted to mc some years ago 
when I wa^ Assistant Commissioner of. Kulu, by a Brahman at Nagar and said to refer to 
a Thakai" of Nagai-, named Busil: — 

"Barah petl, Athdrah dani, 

" Busil Rajah sar na jani. "^ 

" Twelve pumpkins, eighteen octroi colleotors, 

" Busil, the king, does not know what justice is.*' 

The complaint of a man who had brought twelve pumpkins to market. The king had 
eighteen octroi collectors ; twelve took one pumpkin each as his due, and the other" six 
followed him, dunning for their dues of six more. 
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sfo.icl, and fiom that bopinninfy poon conqnored tlie wliole of 
Waziri Parol, and assumed tln» title of Rajah. From this date 
to the Sikh annexation the history of his descendants, tbe Eoli 
IMjahs of Kulu, is the history of tlie conntrj, and it may be 
divided into three periods. The first begins with the establishment 
of Sudh Singh as Rajah or Gana of all Parol, which happened 
ponie fourteen generations or probably -400 years ago, and ends witk 
the death of Kajah Knliiin Singh, his great-great-great -grandsoD. 
Tlie second, the period of greatest prosperity, begins with the reigu 
of Rajali Jaggat Singh, and ends i^vith that of his great-grandson 
Rui Singh. The third, the period of decline and fall, begins ivith 
the reign of Rui Jey Singh, and ends witli the capture of bis 
brothers great -grandson, Rujsih Ajit Singh, by the Sikhs in A. D. 
18'A(). I give in the fly-leaf a pedigree tree of the family for 
reference, which 1 believe to be accurate * 

80. Sudh Singh, having made himself master of all Parol, was 
First i>crl.Mi of the 6nccee<lod by IJah^idar Singh, who is said to 
liistnry .f tlu- Kiihi havo ovortlirown many petty Thfikiirs and 
KajnliK fnmily. annexed their dominions, and in this way to 

have added to Parol nil Waziii Rili-i, and something more tban 
a third of Inner Reoraj, consisting of a strip of upland country all 
along the upper slopes of the mid-Himalaya from Shan gar to Tnii<'. 
Henceforth to the acce.s;sion of Rajah Jaggat Singii and end of 
the first period, the limits of the principality seem to have remained 
unchanged. Tlie rest of what iww constitutes Kulu seems at 
this time to have boon dividid as follows : — 

The Lagwati Rajah held the rest of Inner SeorSj, the nortb- 
Tvcst quarter of Oiitt*r S<*oraj and all Lag. The eastern half of 
Outer Seoraj was subject to Bisiihir, and the south-west quarter 
to Suket. 

The boundaries of these hill princij-jalities were perpetually 
advancing and receding, but there is no doubt that in Kulu at 
least the boundaries above given remained in force for a consider- 
able time, for I have noticed that any ordinary peasaiit will quote 
them as the ancient limits of Kulu and Lag. The absence of 
fighting or disturbance of boundaries of the principalities in 
Kulu, which distinguishes the reigns of the last four Kiijahs of the 
first period, has probably something to do with the subjection 
of the hills to the rule of the Moghal emperors of India, which was 
first thoroughly effected about tlie commencement of this period 
by the Emperor Akbar in A. D. 1556 ( see page 47, Barnes 
Settlement Eeport ). For two hundred years after this the Rajahs 
of Kulu, like the other hill princes (with intervals of independ- 
ence in times of confusion), paid tribute to the emperors. The 
present representative, of the family possesses copies of some orders 
sent by the emperors to his ancestors, in which they are addressed 
as zam indars of Kulu. 

* ( For Pcdhjnc trct'f 6lc jHifjc ojfjwutc. J 
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81. The socoiiJ porioil bop:ins with the orertlirow of the ting- 

Secona ,M>ri.Ki. i^*^"^ <>' ^""J^ ^y.^'^i"^ ^^E^^ ^ingh of Knlu 

in concert with the Kajah of Mandi. At 

ihis time, bef^ides the parts of Kulu mentioned above; the La^ati 

Hajah seems to have also possessed Kinlh Sowar of Chhola Banzai, 

and ont of the country now included in the Mandi State, all 

the slope to the XJl river from the outer Himalaya ( the upper 

part of which is now known as Chodr )» and all the country now 

known as Mandi-Seonij. Of this territory, at the division whicli 

followed the conquest, Mandi took Ifandi-Seor^j, and all the rest 

seems to have gone to Kuhi.^ Riijah Jaggat Singh tifterwards 

took kothis Ririgarh and Naraingarh (in Outer Seor^f j from Sokd 

His son and successor, Kajah Bidhi Singh, seized Lidhanl, and 

added Dhol and Kandi to his territory in Outer Seordj bj conquest 

from Basiihir. He was succeeded by his son, B^ah M&n Singh) 

in whose time tlie fortunes of the Kulu principality reached their 

highest pitch. He completed the present t^luqua of Outer Seorij 

by taking kotlii Pandrabis from Basaliir, and carried "war across 

tlie Satliij, annexing Shangri, and taking ti*ibute from other pettj 

States, such as Komarsen and Kofc Guru, "f* 

It was in his time also that Pirthi Pfil, the last B&jah of 
Bangdhal, was treacherously murdered at Mandi by his father- 



Tbaknrs Bomewhcrc in the upper valley, and this is the likeliest version. 

The fact that the family have always borne the aflix of Singh instead of S^n or Ptf 
the usual Kajput afllx, px's to prove that tlicy wrre not ()f pure Ilajpiit blood ; probably 
they were Kanets by orijjiii. Since; 1 wr.)te the first ]).'irt of this note and the sketch 
of kulu history j^ivcn in the following pa<rcs, I have se?n Captain Harcourt's interesting 
book, and obsurvc that he makc-^ Suilh Sinjrh th'i 7Sth in descent of a line of petty prlDces. 
and the first of them to a<lopt the aflix of Sin«rh inst<'ad of that of Pdl. I had heard 
that this lonj^ stem was somclimes attached to the family ])edigrec tree, but considered 
the generations abf)vc Sudh Sinj^h to be purely mythical. The common people of Kulu 
certainly hold that the family first rose to what may be called princely estate in Kis persour 

* The last Rajah of Lag, Jye Chaud, and his brother, Sultin Chand, seem to have 
fought hard. A largo cavo on a mountain above Sultanpur is shown as their favorite 
hiding place when oarrying on a guerilla war against Jaggat Singh, and a piUar near 
the palace at SultanpCir is said to bo built over the head of one of the brothers, who wa» 
caught and decapitated at last after giving a great deal of trouble. 

+ The following is a fragment of an historical ballad which I have heard sung, anJi 
which is perhaps worth quoting as a specimen of Kulu poetry; — 

Phulan phalali, tabhi phuli karri. 
Man Singh Basahir mar Hani dakki Kuhluri. 
Tarah mari Thakiiri, barah dakki Tiki. 
Kani Kuhluri bhiti kaghaz likhi. 
Ddngi nadi na pani bharo lambhu. 
Bajah Basahir maru, sara Basahir kdm^. " 
which may bo literally translated into rough rhyme as follows : — 

After the flowers have flowered, then flowers the Bur. 

Man Singh conquered Basahir, and s<^ized the Queen of ETuldur. 

He conquered 18 Thaki^rs, seized 12 King's sons in all ; 

The Queen of Kulhur put a writing upon the castle wall. 

To fill the pail with water you must go to the deep river. 

Man Singh conquered Basahir : Basahir trembled with fear. 
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^ In-law, Sudli Sen, Rajali of Mandi. Thougli MaH Singh Lad married 
f yirthi Pal's sister, this did not prevent him from joining with 
j -his murderers to divide the victim's territory. 

^ 111 this way Bara and Chhota Bangdhal, and a part of Bir 

;. Bangahal, fell to Kula, and the rest of the Bangahal territory, 

'. 4is it then stood, seems to have been incorporated by Mandi and 

^ 'Kangra. * Mdn Singh seems to have been always fighting ; he is 

J said to have taken from Mandi, and held for some time, the famous 

J salt mines of Komadh and Dirang. 

He was at last sui'prised and killed by the Komarsen llajah, 
into whose country he had been enticed unguarded by an intrigue 
.with a woman. The uneventful reign of his son and successor, 
Rai Singh, concludes the second period ^ but before going on to 
the third, an event, which happened in Jaggat Singh's time, may 
be mentioned, as it had an important influence on the history of 
the country. 

Jaggat Singh coveted a treasure said to be in the possession 
of a Brahman ( a jewel according to the Brahman annals, but may 
he it was a daughter). The Brahman, unable or unwilling to 
•consent and pressed to the uttermost, set fire to his house, and 
'perished with all his family in the flames. A curse fell upon the 
llajah; everything he saw, smelt or tasted, seemed to him to be 
-smeared with blood. By the advice of the Pandits, in the hope 
>cf removing the curse, he sent a Brahman to Oudh, who stole and 
with miraculous aid brought to Kulu a famous idol, the Thdkiir 
Rugndthji. The Rdjah put this idol on the throne, proclaimed him- 
self to be merely the first servant of the temple, and the curse 
was removed. From this time till its fall this remained in theory 
the constitution of the principality. There was no distinction between 
th^^ royal treasury and that of the temple of Rugndth, and the Rajahs, on 
the great festival days, took the front place among the priests and 
attendants. To the great influence of this idol and its priests 
may in part be attributed the most unusually large assignment 
of land to temples and priestly families which prevailed, and still 
prevails, in Kulu. 

82. The period of decline begins with a revolt raised against 

Jye Singh, son of Rdjah Rdi Singh, by one 

Third periord ending ^{ ^^ fj^^^jl ^f ^jj^ Wazirs of Didl, wlio had 

m the seizure of the , i_ • i i ii < rm • i» -i ^ 

country by the Sikhs. been banished the country. This family always 

figured very prominently in Kulu history, and 
has some influence at the present day. The result of the revolt 

* The Bangahal kingdom is popularly Haid to have at one time had a revenue of a 
lakh, and to have included, besides the present tal&qa of that name, Piprola, Lanodh, and 
Hajjer, and much country now in Mandi. The founder seems to have been a Brahman, 
though the present Bangahalia Bajputs, to prove their pure Bajput descent, say he was not 
a Brahman, but a Rajput, who had become a Brahmcharj Sadh. According to legend he 
killed a demon, who infested Bangahal, and founded the principality. Firthi Fal is said 
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was that Jyo Sin|^h was <lrivoii out of the coniitry, arid a brotber, 
raJdaiu Sinjrli, put on tip* throne to be saperseded a little later 
by anotlier l>n»tht*i\ Tliv»cli Sinp^h. In the eoiifiisioa Mandi took 
possession of the i^rreater part of the Choar country, and Kola 
never resjained it, except jierhtips for a time under Prftham Singh, 
Bonie thirty years after. Tlieili Sinprh found the royal aathoritj 
weakened by the events of his brother's reign, and to confirm it 
planned and successfully carried out a coup d'etdf : he contrived 
by some pretext to collect those whom he feared or considered as eneoues 
at the palace, and after drugging their liquor (heavy drinking ii 
a sure acoonipaninient of every assembly in Kulu ) attacked them 
suddenly and put them all to the sword, to the number, so says 
tradition, of tlin»e hundred and sixty. This he probably could not 
liavc efF»M-ted if, like former Rajahs, he had relied *^ntirely on the 
local militia or feudal service of the Kulu landholderB; bat one 
of his precautions had been to gradually collect a considerable 
body of 'BlvA'j:U as a body-guard, all or nearly all of whom wew 
foreigners, natives of the plains of India, and this was the fint 
use he made of them. * 

This ferocious measure did not, however, prevent, and perbapi 
helped to cause, another extensive revolt, which was headed by i 
pretender to the throne, wlio asserted himself to be the B^ak 
Jye Singh, who had been driven out by the first rebellion. Th» 
pretender is said to have be<Mi a Sanyiisi fjiqir, who bad formed 
a connection with a Patra (Hindu dancing girl) who bad accom- 
]>nii»»d Jye Singh in his flight from Kulu and subsequent wandering! 
With her assistance he contrived to answer questions, so as to 
deceive most of the Seonij and llupi people as to bis identitr, 
until at last proof was brought that the real Jye Singh had goue 
to Oiidli as a faqir and died there. 

Thedi Singh had no sons by his Etinis, or Eajpufc wives, so 
he was suoceediul by his son, Prithani Singh, who was illegitimate, 
or of impure blood, as his motlier was a Kwjisi, that is, a Kanet 
girl married by a sort of left-handed ceremony. He died in 
A. D. 1800, or a little later, after a long and tolerably prosperous rei<ni, 
leaving the throne to his son, Bikrania Singh, f 



to have been his descendant in the twentieth generation. After Pirthi P^l's death, las 
descendants seem to have now and again attempted to revive the principality, but without 
success, though some of them seem to have held a smaU part of it in jaglr. 

* These Beragis were of course an order of Hindu ascetics : in those disturbed 
times their religious character and organization facilitated their roving^s abunt Indis, 
and served as a bond ef discipline ; they employed these advantages to form themselveB 
into bands of mercenary soldiers or companies of traders. Thedi Singh settled many of 
them in Kulu on grants of land, which arc now hold by their descendants. They form 
a caste apart under the name of Beragis, but have lost all religious pretenaions, and are 
more i>easant proprietors. 

t In the chronicle of the family of the Rajahs of Kulu, compiled by some Pandii' 
of theirs, from which I have taken most of this history, the dates given are all evidentlj 
wrong, every thing appears to have been antedated and each i«igu prolonged, with the 
object of increasing the antifiuity of the dynasty. 
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More than 50 yecars before this the real authority of tne Moghal 
emperors had finally passed away, and a period of general anarchy 
had followed, in the course of which the Gurkhas issuing from 
Nepal had conquered all the hill country up to the Satlaj ; and Sansar 
Chand, the Katoch Rdjah of Kangra, had made tributary to himself 
all the hill chiefs between the Satlaj and the Ravi. The Edjahs of 
Kulu paid tribute to the Gurkhas for Shdngri, and to Sansar Chand 
for Kulu,* but they seem to have gQt^ off lightly, and to have been 
not much interfered with. The situation of the country far back in 
the high mountains was its protection, as it had been before. This 
immunity was not, however, to last much longer. In 1806 the 
Gurkhas invaded Kangra, and in 1809 Sansdr Chand, .in despera- 
tion, called in the aid of .Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the Sikhs. 

The Gurkhas were driven back behind the Satlaj, and Ranjit 
vSingh became master of the hills. He sent a Diw^n to Kulu with 
a demand for tribute, which was sent to the amount of 40,000 rupees. 

Three years later, on a second demand not being complied with, 
an army under Diwdn Mokam Chand crossed the Bajaura Pass 
and encamped in the valley ; negotiations began, and the Sikhs 
are said to have demanded an annual tribute of Rs. 50,000, to 
which the R^jah would not agree. ' Thereupon the Sikhs advanced, 
and the R^jah fled up the mountains, leaving his palace and capital 
of Sultdnpiir to be sacked by the invaders. Eventually he had to 
bribe them to leave the country, by paying them all the money he could 
scrape together, -f- About this time, in 1814-15, the Gurkhas were 
driven back into Nepdl by the English, and the Governor General 
granted a sanad for Shdngri to the Rajah, who, like the other Cis- 
Satlaj hill chiefs, had taken side against the Gurkhas. Bikrama 
Singh, like his grandfather, had no sons by his R^nis, and on 
his death in A. D. 1816 left the throne to Ajit Singh, his son 
by a Kwdsi. The Rajah of Mandi, by deputy, performed the ceremony 
of investiture, or seating Ajit Singh on the throne. 1 mention 
these facts as they led to a disturbance, for soon after a party in 
Kulu, headed by some influential Wazirs, stirred up Kishen Singh 
the Rdjah's uncle, who was residing in Kangra, to dispute the 
succession. 

Sansdr Chand, the Katoch Rajah, in spite of his reverses, still 
claimed the right of conferring investiture as lord paramount of 
the Jalandhar circle of hill chiefs, and in revenge for its disregard 
he assisted Kishen Singh in collecting a force in the Katoch country 

» Moorcroft mentions in his travels that he heard that Ghamand Chand, Katoch 
Bajah of Kangra, father of Sansar Chand, invaded Kulu. 

t Moorcroft mentions that in A. D. 1820 Sobha Ram, Wazir Of Kulu, complained to 
him of having had to pay Rs. 80,000 to Ranjit Singh for allowing Shuja-iil Mfilk, the 
ex-king of Kabul, to pass through Kulu en route to Ludianah. This was probably only 
one of the offences imputed to Kulu by Ranjit ; but the Wazir mentioned it as the only 
one to make out that Kulu had suffered for compliance to the English. Shuja-<i 
M (ilk in his diary abuses the Kulu people, and says they treated him most inhospitably, 

Q 
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with which to invade Kulu. The first attack was repulsed; the 
second, with the aid of a Mandi contiugent, advanced into Enlu, 
and seemed about to succeed, when the Mandi Rlgah, in obedience 
to an order obtained by Kuhi from Lahore, threw his weight on 
the other side, and Kishen Singh was made prisioner with all his 
force. 

The Katoeli men in it were stripped naked, and left to find 
their way home over the mountains in this disgraceful plight. A 
pithy rhyme is rei>eated in Kulu to preserve the memory of this 
achievement. After Kishen Singh*s death, which happened imme- 
diately, a boy ( who will have to be mentioned hereafter by the name 
of Partab Singh) was produced by his friends as his poBthamons 
son, but the other faction called him a suppositious child, and the 
son of a Bangilhalia Mi&u. The Mandi Rfijah, as a reward for the 
assistance he had given against Kishen Singh, claimed and obtaiDed 
two forts and a piece of Cho&r, the only remaining^ part of thai 
country which Kulu had up to this time managed to retain. 

In A. D. 1839 the Sikh Government sent a force under General 
Ventura against the neighbouring state of Mandi. It met with 
slight resistance, and the Rajah of Mandi was made prisoner and 
sent to Amritsar. Having penetr&ted so far into the hills, the 
opportunity of attacking Kulu was too good to be lost ; so on the 
pretext that Kuhi had shown a disposition to help Mandi, a force 
under the Sindhfinwdlah Sardfir was sent into the country. Ifo 
resistance was made, and the R^jah, beguiled by fair promises and 
wishing to save Sultanpur and his palace from another sack, allowed 
himself to be made a prisoner. 

83. After this date the Koli Rajahs were never reiustatedi 
Character of the SO I shall stop here and make some remarks 
Government of the on the character of fheir government. They 
^^JaiiB* were petty despots in league with the priests, 

often cruel and avaricious, recognising very faintly any law or 
custom, and held in check only by the fact that their power was 
based on the military service of all the landholders of the country. 
But as the people were by nature very subservient to constituted 
authority, very superstitious, easily overawed, and selfishly disunited, 
the Rajahs and their favorites did much as they liked, or as their 
jealousy or avarice prompted them. A man's ancestral house and 
lands were sometimes confiscated and transferred for no fault. To 
seem to be well-to-do or influential was to be in danger. As an 
example, when I was Assistant Commissioner of Kulu in 1862, a 
large sum of old money was accidentally exhumed in Kothi 
Bardgarh. On enquiry it appeared that it had belonged to a 
family in which the women were hereditary foster-mothers to the 
royal family, and which had thus acquired wealth and influence. 
Three generations ago, on some slight pretext, the Bdjah suddenly 
seized the whole family, and buried them all alive, men, women, 
and children, probably because the hidden treasure was not forth- 
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coming. Tlie only siirvivors were a woman and her in&nt, who* 
escaped because the mother happened to be serving at the time 
as wet-nurse in the palace. Near the old castle at Nagar are the 
monuments of the Rajahs; the female figures carved on them< 
represent the queens^ concubines, and slave girls^ who were burnt 
alive on the funeral pile of their lord and master, — a safe way ta 
relieve the jealousy of a dying Rljah, and to save his successor 
the trouble and cost of looking after the morals and maintenance of 
the relicts. The number of women thus burnt at one Rajah's funeral 
was often prodigious. Quite as great tyranny, however,.prevailed in 
other petty hill states ; yet one often hears the time of the Edjahs 
favorably spoken of as a '^ Dharm Rdj, " or rule of church and king ; 
but this i» generally when the speaker is smarting at the working 
of some law of ours, which appears to him to disagree to his 
prejudice with old customs or privileges* 

M, Measwres taken by the Sikhs for the subjjection of Seordj ; sur- 
prise and destruction of one of their armies, — To return from the above 
digreession to the history of Kulu. As soon as the Sikhs had got 
the Bdjah inta their power,, they showed an intention of taking posses- 
sion of the whole country ; and as the quickest means of reducing 
the hill forts of Seordj which still held out, a force was detached^ 
which marched through that country, carrying the R^jah with it, and 
compelling him before each fort to order the commandant to surren- 
der. The Sikhs, completely confident, committed excesses, and treated 
the Bdjah with brutal want of courtesy ; his guards are said to 
have amused themselves by pulling him on to his feet by his long 
mustaches> The hill-men are remarkable for the loyalty and 
respect they have for their hereditary Rdjahs, and the report of this- 
indignity angered them particularly. A plot to attack the Sikhs 
and rescue the Rdjah was devised by Kapiirii, Wazir of Seordj, the 
head of a bi*aach of the family of the Wazfrs of Didl. A sort of 
fiery cross was sent round, and men were secretly mustered fromt 
all parts of Seorij. The Sikh force was probably about one thou- 
sand strong ;. it had done its work, and had returned from Outer 
Seor&j by the Basleo Pass. A little way below the fort of Tung, 
the road,, a mere foot-path> and here very narrow, runs along the 
bank of a wooded ravine ; in these woods the Sear^is lay in ambush 
and awaited the Sikhs, who came marching along in single file 
and undisturbed by any feeling of insecurity. When that part 
of the line which held the R^ah came opposite the ambush, a sud- 
den rush was: made,^ a few men cut down, and the Rdjah caught 
up and carried swiftly up the mountain side* At the same time 
all along the line rocks were rolled down and shots fired from 
above at tlie Sikhs, who were seized with a panic, and fell back 
into the fort of Tung. Here they remained two days, till they were 
forced to move out by the failure of their provisions. They were 
attacked again in the same way as they marched down the valley, 
and made slow progress. At last they struck up the mountain side 
in Kothi Lohfinda, hoping to get supplies and uncommanded ground 
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in the villapos above. But they tliJ not know the country, and 
only ^ot on t«) a particularly barren, steep, and rugg^ hill side 
wlioro they oouKl barely keep their footing, and did not even find 
water to drink. The litpTht and active hill-men kept above them 
wherever they went, knockinir over some with rocks, and driving 
others to fall over the precipices. After a night spent in this way 
the miserable remnant were driven down again into the vallej, 
and there induced to <rive up their aims, on the promise that their 
lives should be spared. * Dut no sooner had they been disarmed, 
than the Seunijis set upon them, and massacred them witoatpitj. 
One or two eamp- folio w»m-s, not regular Sikhs, were the ouly surviroa 
At the news of this triuni])]i, which occurred in the spring o( 
A. I). ISIO, sonn» of thi» Kulu people gathered ou the hills round Sul- 
tjiupur, and nnide an attempt to rescue the two R&nis who were 
detained in the palace tlpMv ; but the Sikhs easily repulsed them. 
Ajit Sinixh. ti»e r».'s«'u«Ml lliljali. retired a<n*oss the Sutlaj to his teni- 
tory of Shiinu'ri. H«»ro he knew he would be safe from the revenge 
which the Sikhs wcrt* sure to take on the Seor&jia ; for the Sathj 
was the boundary line I>etw(*en the Sikh and English Govern- 
ments, and the U:ijah held Sliuu|^ri from the latter, as I hare 
mentioned before. A Sikh force soon after marched to Seorfj, 
iin<l found tlie <:ou!itry completely deserted ; every soul had fled 
into inaccessible places in the ton»sts hij^h up the mountains. After 
bnrninpf and plundering; some vilia^^es tlie Sikhs retired, and handed 
<)V<»r the country in " ij.ira. " or far.n, to the Rajah of Mandi for an 
annual rental of some Us. o^.OOO. 

85. Tn Knln. h(»wc»v»>r. a Sikh forct* was retained, and a "k&riix 

rn.mMlin.Lrs..f tbr siki.< appoiiitd to the nuinagemcnt of the revenue. 

in Kniu: tiuir tnatiiHMt <»f In the antumu of 1841 the two R&xns escaped 

the Hajahs family. f,,^^,j, their prison in the palace bj a tunnel 

which they had secretly duix out under the walls, and fled up the 
mountains. They were on their way by a circuitous path to join 
the Rajah at Shjin<^'ri, wlifu they heard the news of his death, which 
happened there in September 1841. Instead of pfoin<j on to be burnt 
wiih his remains according to the custom of the family, thej returned 
to the palace at Sultanpur, and began intrigues with the Sikh officials 
with regard to the choice of a successor to the title of Ii^jah« 

The Sikhs at this time seem to have intended to give up the 
occupation of Kulu, and to install as llajah some one of tJie family 
to hold the country at a heavy tribute. Mahanljah Sher Singh, who 
had succeeded Ranjit Singh about two years before this time, had 
been much in the hills, and was inclined to be lenient to the hill chiefs. 
"When Ajit Singh died at Slningri, Mr. Erskine, the Superintendent 
of Simla Hill States, made an elaborate enquiry as to the succession 
to that fief, and reported in favor of Rambhir Singh, the infant son 



* It is paid that the Seorajis sent four ro five low caste men, dressed as Brahmans 
into the rough entrcuchment which llie Sikhs had thrown up. These p^endo-Braliinan», 
with their hands on a cow's tail, swore that the lives of the Sikhs should be spared. 
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of Miaa Jaggar Singh, who had accompanied his first cousin Ajit 
Singh .to Shangri. 

Jaggar Singh was himself alive, but was passed over because 
he was partly dumb and almost half-witted. After this the Ranis 
sent for the child to Sultanpiir, and the Sikh officials there also 
admitted his claim. It was determined that he should be sent to 
Lahore to receive investiture ; but on the way, at Mandi, he fell sick 
and died. The Sikhs then selected Th^kar Singh, a first cousin once 
removed, of Ajit Singh, made him Rajah, and gave him Waziri Rupi 
in jagir. It is said that they offered to hand over the whole 
country to him at a heavy tribute; but Thakar Singh was a dull and 
timid kind of man, and refused the responsibility. Shangri remained 
in possession of the imbecile Jaggar Singh. 

86. Three or four years later, in March 1846, at the close of the 
Annexation to British Ai'st Sikh war, the Trans-Sailaj states, that is, 
territory and subsequent the J^landbar Doab and the hill country between 
history. the Satlaj and Ravi, were ceded to the English 

Government by the Sikhs, and Kulu, with Ldhoul and Spiti, became 
a tahsil of the new district of Kangra. 

The Commissioner of the Trans-Satlaj States (now Lord Lawrence) 
marched up to Sultanpiir, and made a summary Settlement of the 
country in the Bids Valley. In the autumn of the same year the 
tahsil, which then included tdldqa Bangdbal, was transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the Superintendent of the Simla Hill States. 

In 1847 Mr. Erskine, the Superintendent, was engaged for some 
time in Kulu Proper and Seordj in completing the summary Settle- 
ment and investigating the rent-free tenures. Soon after Major 
Hay was appointed Assistant Commissioner in charge of the tahsil, 
and fixed his head-quarters at the old castle of Nagar in Parol. 
About the same time the tahsil was again united to the Kangra 
district, and at the request of the landholders, .the taluqa of 
Bang^hal was separated from it and added to tahsil Kdngra. 

The Government confiimed Thdkar Singh in his title of Edjah, 
and gave him sovereign powers within his jagir of Eupi. Jaggar Singh 
of Sh&ngri made a claim at Simla, but was told to be content with 
what he had got. He had no son at this time; but one named 
Hira Singh was born a few years later. On Thakar Singh's death 
in 1852 there was some question whether the whole jagir should 
not be resumed, as the mother of his only son, Gydn Singh, was not 
a regular wife, but only a Kwasi. It was decided to give him 
the title of Rai instead of Rdjah, and only half the j^gir with no 
political powers; but three years later, on a reconsideration of his 
claims, the resumed half was given back to him. Government, how- 
ever, gave no powers, and reserved to itself the exclusive right to fell 
and sell timber in the whole jasfir. Shortly before the outbreak of 
the mutinies in the spring of 1857, a man appeared in Kulu and 
asserted himself to be the Partab Singh who, after the death of 
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Kislien Singh, was, as mentioned aboTe, put forward as Lis poet 
bnmons son. Perhaps he was the man, though Partilb Singh hid 
disappeared for some time, and had been beliered to bave been 
killed fighting against us in the first Sikh war. One of Ajft Singk'i 
Banis and some other people in Kulu believed him and befnended 
him. When the news of the mutiny arrived, this man begin 
intriguing and trying to get up a party. He wrote letters asseri- 
jng his claim to the throne of Kulu, and Tsgaelj ineiting in 
insurrection against the English. Miijor Hay, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Kulu, arrested him, and he was bung' for treason it 
Dharms^lah. The common people in Kulu beliere that it was tlie 
real Partfeb Singh who suflFered ; others, particularly those connected 
with R&i Gy^n Singh, assert that the man was an impostor. The 
only other incident connected with the mutiny is the arrest of i 
party of fugitive sepoys in Spiti. Those few of the 8]fi1k6t mutineers 
who got away from the field of Trimu ghat, fled into the Jammu 
hills. A small body of them, in the attempt to avoid British 
territory and return by a circuitous route to Hindustan, made tLeir 
way through the mountains to Laddkh, and thence to Spiti, which 
they reached in a miserable plight. The Spiti men detained them, 
and sent notice to the Assistant Commissioner of Kulu (Mr. G.Knox), 
who came at once with a few police and arrested them. 

87. The Kulu tahsil was divided for administratire purposes into 

Paraanahfl ^^^ pargauahs, Kulu Proper with liUboul, an! 

rarganaiis. g^^^^.^. ^^.^^^ g^^.^.^ ^ Nfiib-Tahsfldfir was placed 

ill independent charge of the latter division, and stationed at P14ch 
in Inner Seor^j. At the time when this arrangement was made it 
was thought that Spiti could only be approached by the passes which 
lead into it from Basdhir territory on the Satlaj. It was soon 
discovered that by far the shortest route was that by the Hamta Pass 
into Kulu Proper; but the Spiti revenue continued to be paid into 
the Phich treasury till a year or two jjfter commencement of revision 
of Settlement, when, with the sanction of Government, the tdliiqa 
was transferred to the other parganah. 

88. The parganah in Kulii is divided not into tdluqas but into 
... waziris, which again are subdivided not into 

mauzahs but kothis. Under the Bdjabs there 
was a wazir or civil governor over each waziri, whose chief business 
was to collect accounts of the revenue from the pdlsar&s or chief 
officers of kothis, and report to the "chabutra wazir" or prime minis- 
ter. Large rivers, or the water-sheds of big ranges, mark the boim- 
daries of the waziris ; the boundaries of kothis in waste lands were 
often not so distinct. Some of the kothis, however, have preserved 
their present shape since the days when they formed the estate or 
territory of some Thdkar or petty chief, and in these cases the line, 
having once been political, was generally clear and well known. Tho 
word kothi was the term for a granary into which the grain-rents 
paid to the Rdjali were paid. Hence the fields, the rents of which 
went into the same store-house, formed a circuit known as one kothi. 
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Each kotlii contains from two to five subdivisions known as 
** ph&tis, " and each " ph&ti " from one to twenty hamlets known as 
** gr^on. ** Tue ** p&thi *' was, in origin, rather a subdivision of the 
population than of the lands of a kothi. The men of each '* ph&ti " 
took a turn in performing the " beg&r ** or forced labor or service 
exacted by the State. The '' gr^on " is a collection of houses stand- 
ing together and bearing a common name, sometimes composed of a 
single house, sometimes of from thirty to forty. The " gr&on ^' has no 
boundary in the waste lands, but all the fields owned by its residents 
are said to belong to the " gr&on, " whether they lie round it or 
are at a distance, and mixed up with the lands of other hamlets. 

89. Under the R&jahs each kothi had a large staff of officials, all 

-..,, «, . , of whom were appointed by the R&jah, and paid 

^ by him m one way or another. I give below 

a full list of them : — 

V 

(1). A p&lsara, in charge of the whole civil administration. 

(2). A kothi&la, treasurer or store-keeper. 

(3). A panjaiili, vd^io collected supplies for the royal kitchen, 
milk, curds, wood, &c. 

(4). A k&it, or accountant. 

(5). A jat&li, or messenger and watchman. 

(6). A seok, who managed and distributed the " begdr " or 
for(^ed labor. In Seor&j this official was called a 
bhatangni. 

Besides these there were the negis, who were military com- 
mandants, but some of whom may nevertheless be ranked as village 
officials; for instance, the negis who commanded the **misl," or 
militia regiments of the kothis, and some of the Garhiya negis who 
commanded particular hill Forts. 

These old administrative arrangements were in great part 
thrown aside and destroyed in the three or four years of Sikh occupa- 
tion. Mr. Barnes appointed one headman in each kothi with the 
title of negi, and made him responsible for the collection of the 
revenue and the carrying out of orders. Under him two or more 
deputies were appointed, one for each ** phati,*' or for two or more 
" phdtis." These deputies took the title of lambard^r ; but their position 
and duties are rather those of the " seok '' and "panjaiili " mentioned in 
the list above. The negis and lambarddrs were paid out of the five per 
cent, on the revenue which the Government allows to village head- 
men, the larger share (or three-fifths as a rule) going to the negi. 
Village watchmen or messengers were also appointed for each kothi 
under the name of *' karauk," and paid by a cess in grain leviable on 
each house. Some years later, in 1862-63, "r&khds," or forest watch- 
men, were appointed by Government in each kothi^ and their pay 
arranged Cor in. the same way. 
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90. The orii^inal theory of property in land iu Kola wa§ 

A-riViiiral unuref. ^^^^ ^'"^'^ ^ '*»v^ described at leugth in para. 23 

with reforeiife to Kangra Proper. The B^ah wu 
the lamllonl of his whole priiuMpalitj, the peasants were his tenants 
each for his several holiliii<r of cultivated fields oulj. Their waiia 
or hereditiiry tenant ri^ht was not so strongs as in Kingn. 
A Kuhi proverb or old sonjr mnv be quoted as siguificant of the fact, 
which runs ns follijw : — '* Znmin nti ki, ghar hdiki, *' tLat is, "the 
land is the princess, the house is the father *s. " But ejections^ except for 
treason or great crimes or failures to pay revenue, were felt to be 
actsof tyranny entirely opposed to the popular ideas of the Bajah's 
duty ; so, though they seem to have not been ?ery infrequent, they do 
not iu any way disprove that the peasants had a right of propertj 
in their fields. In the waste lands the peasants' rig^hts were of the 
nature of rights of oonimon. It is unnecessRry for me to say iDOie 
with respect to tho general nature of rights in waste and cultivated 
lands, as the description given for Ksingra, and referred to abo?e, 
applies perhaps more accurately to Kulu than to any other part of 
the district. 

i 

91. The form of the holdings of the Kulu peasants must, however, 

^j be described, as it differs from that ordinarily 
iciml^TuvvH\^Tio cJi- i» Kniiprni. Ml-. Barnes, in his par^. 899, compares 
tivatcd lands. the Kulu kothi to the tappa of Nadaun, and 

at first sight there is some resemblance. But 
the proprietors of the fields attached to a hamlet in Nadaun are 
always, or almost always, kinsmen, the descendants of a common 
ancestor, who hold the Ileitis in shares acc(>rdiiig to their pedigree 
tree and the Hindu law of inheritance. Tlie fields also, with very 
rare exceptions, are entirely in a ring fence. On the other hand 
the proprietors of a Kulu hamlet are generally members of several 
distinct families. Even where there are several households, all kins- 
men, or belonging to one family, the title of each household to its 
fields often appears to be distinct in origin and unconnected with 
the kinsmanship. Each family or household has its holding or 
share of one ; but such holding is not in the shape of an ancestral 
or customary share of the fields round the hamlet, but rather in the 
shape of an arbitrary allotment from the arable lands of the whole 
country. The fields of which it is formed do not all lie in a ring 
fence: most do so no doubt; but, excepting tracts where the hamlets 
are very far apart, many will be found under the walls of another 
hamlet or away in another phiiti or kothi. 

All the arable lands seem, at some time or other, to have 
been divided into lots, eacli lot being of presumably equal value 
and calculated to be sufficient to provide subsistence for one house- 
hold. The lots have now, in most kothis, got more or less con- 
fused and unequal ; fields have changed hands ; new fields have been 
added from the waste ; some families have multiplied and subdivided 
their lot, while others have got two or more into their possession : 
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still sufficient traces everywhere remain to slioiV' what the tenure 
orii^^inally was. The original theory of it seems to me to have been 
that each head of a household was entitled, in return for rent or 
service due from him to the state or common-wealth, to a lot or 
share of arable land suflBcient to support one household. No man 
wanted more land than this, as, shut in by these high mountains, land 
was a means of subsistence, not a source of wealth. Moreover, 
excepting tlie chief and a few high officials above and a few iuuai«- 
cians and out-castes below^ the whole soci'ety consisted of peasantd 
equal among themselves, or at the most split into two or three graded 
only. The lot, being calculated to support only one family, was not 
meant to be divided, and with the house to which it was originally 
attached, was handed down unchanged from generation to genera- 
tion. If a holder had several sons, those who wished to marry 
and live apart would have to look out for separate lots, and ih« 
paternal house and land would pass to one son only. 

Such a tenure I believe to have prevailed from very ancient 
times in the countries far back in the Himalayas which border with 
Thibet, or have, at onetime or another^ been inchided m ih^t empire. 
I have noticed what appear to be forms of it in some parts of Cliamba 
and ill Kanawar, in Spiti and Lahoul^ and in parts of Lad^kh.* 
1 attribute to this tenure, or rather to the same causes which have 
•created it, the prevalence of polyandry in some of these countriesj 
and enforced celibacy of younger brothers in others. As these coun- 
tries became fnlly populated, and it became difficult to get new 
fillotraents, one can see how some custom restraining the increase 
•of families would very probably be adopted, 

92. From the reports of old native officials and an examina* 

tioli of old papers it appears that in the times of 

ca^c^lS'hokSs'fn «'« ^^i^^l^ "'^ landholders were divided into two 
the times of the Kajahs. classes, t'iz.j 1st, those liable to military service ; 

2ndlv, those liable to menial service. The 
first class consisted of Kanets, with a small admixture of Brah- 
mans who had taken to the plough. The second class consisted 
of dilghis, the general name for the h audi crafts rti en and impure classes^ 
answering to the kamins of the plains. A holding of the first 
class was known as a jeola-. The standard size of jeola may be p^it 
flt twelve bhar of land : of this, on an average, six bhai*s were held rent 
free in lieu of service under the name of bartojeola, tiie ^est formed 
the "hansili" or revenue-paying jeola, on which the Rajah took rent 
in cash and kind. Soinetimes a family holding only one jeola fur- 
3iished two men for service and got two bartos or the whole jeola 
rent-free. A family might hold as many " hansili " jeolas as it could 
acquire, so long as it matiaged to pay the rent for them ; but to 
hold two or more was, I thinks very exceptional. 

* This tenure seems to me to bear some resemblance to that prevailing in England 
in Saxon times, by which the arable lands were divided into allotments called Hides, 
and like that it was probably popular in origin, the theory oi the land belonging to 
the llajah being su^ier-induced as the right of the feudal iosjvi w«s in England. 
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A holding of the second claaa, that it, of a d£ghi family, 
wan known as a eheti. On an arerage it contained from three 
to fiye bh&rs of land, and the whole was held rent-firee in lien of 
serrice. 

Eyery Kuln man ascribes the jeolabandi, or distribation of the 
fields^ into jeolas, chetis, &c., &c., to one of the Bdjafas -(Jaggat Singk 
if I remember right). Bat it woald be a mistake, in my opinion, to 
beliere that there was no tenure of hoosehold allotment in existence 
before this jeolabandi was made, or that all the lands of the king- 
dom were re-distribnted to make it The system of household allot- 
ment is, I think, much older, and probably popular in origin. I 
believe tliat the S&jah merely revised and classified the holding!^ 
with the object of regulating and simplifying the demands for 
feudal service and land rent, and making such demands correspond 
with the amount of land held. There are, however, sig^ns in the con- 
stitution of the jeolas of a good deal of actual arbitrary distribatioa 
having taken place. Their present formation is not such as could 
have resulted simply from a natural growth, or from divisions made 
by self governing rural communities. 

A *^ dhol bahi," or dooms-day book of the holdings, was prepared 
by the R4jah in question. It is said to have been long preserred 
with great care, and referred to with g^at respect as infallible 
evidence of title. 

Annual papers known as '' chik bahis '* used to be mado out in 
the times of the Rajahs.* The jeolas were classified in the records 
according to the kind of service due from the holders, e. g. 

Jeola garhiy^ ... Garrison service in forts. 

Jeola chahk4 ... Service as soldier in cantonments. 

Jeola hdzrik^ ... Service as orderly to the Rajah. 

Jeola tarpagar ... Service as constable. 

So in the case of the daghis and chetis each family had to fumisli 
a man to bring in grass or fuel to the palace, to groom the Kajah'e 
horses, carry loads, &c., &c. Men of the first class also had to carrj 
loads when necessary. The men liable to military service of different 
kinds were formed into regiments (misls) with commandants called 
negis. The daghis of each kothi in the same way had their regularly 
appointed officers for each branch of service. 

93. As I said before, all jeolas in the same kothl, or some part 

of a kothi, were originally considered to be of 

in wS Ws!^''"'^''* ®9^^^ ^^1^^ and assessed alike; but the rates 

differed much in different tracts, and some jeolas 
of exceptionally inferior land, known as atkarki jeola, only paic 



* New lands broken np from the waste and not included in the jeolaband 
weie entered in these books as nauh&nsili or beshi land. 
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cash, and not all the regular items. I giveJbelow what I believe to be 
the average revenue taken in the Bdjahs' times on a siz-bh&r h&nsili 
jeola of irrigated land : — 

Name of Item, Amount, 

1. Bharan at 1 dabua per bhd^r = 6 dabu&s or two anas. 

2. J Grain wheat 1 4 bhar in Kulu or 2 in Seordj. 
( or barley,^ ) 6 „ „ „ 4 „ ,, 

3. Basoi karu, one rupee cash or a goat or sheep, i, e., kitchen tax 

4. Oil, 5 s^rs kacha in Kulu and 3 in Seordj. 

5. Ghi, 4 or 5 sers kacha ; in Seordj only 3 sers. 

6. Rape, one. 

7. JReta or m&k (pulse) from 3 p&ths to 6 p&ths. 

8. Paitan, one rupee per annum. 

9. Eassdm, 9 dabu& or 3 anas. 

The miscellaneous items varied in name and numbers in different 
waziris. For example, in Seor&j the following appear in old accounts 
as payable in each jeola: — 

Public works Ghi 8 sdrs, oil 3 s6rs. 

Kathd and jog (religious ceremonies) ... 2 anas. 
On account the Bugn&th temple ... 1} anas. 

Royal kitchen 6 anas. 

Royal stable 4 an as and 1 rope. 

Honey was taken in some places, the principle being to take a little of 
everything. When the Sikhs farmed Seordj to the Mandi Rajdh, Chur 
Singh, who was appointed wazir, did away with the old assessment, 
and put on three rupees per bhdr on irrigated and one rupee per bhdr 
on unirrigated land. In the irrigated tracts, particularly in the Upper 
Kulu valley, tlie irrigated lands were divided into kdnsis, which were 
separately assessed with a fixed sum of grain, plus a small fee in cash, 
at one dabiia per kdnsi, called *'kasiydr.** The grain rent or " kar ** 
of each kdnsi varied according to the quality of the land, e. g., on 
some it vfas " ch&hbfira** or "chaubdra,'* i. e., six or four times the 
quantity of seed corn ; on others only equal to the seed. In explana- 
tion of this and of the terms bhdr, kdnsi, &c., &c., which I have used 
above, I must explain that the ancient measure of land in Kulu was, 
founded upon the estimated or ascertained quantity of seed required 
to sow it, and expressed in grain measure ; it would be the same thing 
in England if we talked of bushels or quarters of land instead of 
roods and acres. The following were the measures in use : — 

For irrigated land, 

Mbmo. — These measures pertain especially 
to the ujlu country or Upper Kulu valley. 
In other parts, I think, they used the 

2 kdnsis rzldhonsi. ^bhdr and pdtha only for both irrigated 

3 kdnsis =1 trensi. and unirrigated land. A p&tha is equal 

to one s6r three chatfiks of ordinary Indian 
measure. 



2 pdtha = 1 dhdnsi. 
2 dhansis=l kansi. 



4 kansis =1 juni. 
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For uuirrujitUd land. 

IC p:ith:i = l Muir. '\ Mkmo. — The measures above the LLir 

20 pritli.i=l I/ikh. ( riz.^ Idkh, kliitr, and kdrsu, were uut, I 

t!0 bhilr =1 kliur. T think, eiii|»K>yecl us laud uieasures, except 

lUO khar = I kslisu. ) ^i^ Seuraj uiid the Lug waziiis. 

Mr. Krskine oiilouhited that an acre was equal to about one bUfr 
tiMi path of ritv on irrii^ated luud, and to about four bbars of vrlifat 
vn un irrigated hind. 



^Ir. IlarntH to(»k the bhar of barlej as Lis standard of mensoTe- 
niont, and eahidatod that in unirrit^ated land a u acre equalled three 
hhar tlnx't* path, and in irri<::ated lands something considerublj less, 
whii'li hi* diil not attempt to precisL'ly deilne. Irrigated land is called 
nipa and nnirri^atud I'atil : of the latter the kind round the houses, 
which «j^ci>orallv ^'ets nil tiie manure, is called '* garh sir/' home fieU; 
4hat farther oil' ** ban;uiar/' forest held; that which is ouly cultivated 
now and ayain after very long fallows, '* kutaL'' 

9 L 2'enure of olienated laada, temple endoxvinenis^ Jkc, — A verj 
^reat nnniber <.»f fields were as8i<j:ned hy the llajahs as endowments 
in perpetuity to tt-niplos and idoln. At the present time the amount 
bo lield is e(pial to about one-iiftli of the whole cultivated area of the 
country. In conferring' land as an endowment, the theory appears 
to havo been that tin; IMjah divested himself of his lordship or pro- 
])rietnrsbip, an<l conforrud it upon the idol or shrine. The cultivators 
tliencrforward paid rent ninl did survioe in respect of such lands to 
the shrine, and n(»t. to thi; Kajah. Up to the present day neither tbe 
priests nor HtM-vants of the shrine, nor tiui cultivatora of the fields, 
nnike any claim t*) be called proprietors of the eudovvuieut hinJii^ 
thoui^h most of them claim an hereditary tenancy of offixje or of 
cultivation.. They seem, in fact, to consider that such a claim would be 
M,n act of profanity on their i)arf, which mij^ht bringdown upon them 
the wrath of the particular divinity to whoseshrine the hindis assigned, 
t give here an extract from a report wliicli I submitted during course 
of Settlement, which will show the natiu-e of these shrines and their 
endowments, how they are manaii^ed, and on what terms the lauds 
are held by the servants of the shrines luid by the caltivators : — 

Extract from Repod on Endoivments of Temples^ 

''These temples may be divided into three classes, of which the 
Kulu deotas form this first. In this are included all the Deos and 
Devis, R;khis, Munis, Jognfs, and Na£,'s, which are so numerous in 
Kulu. Nag is the snake-god ; Jognis are fairies of the woods ; Kikliis 
and Munis are, I auppose, men who have attained to a kind of divinity 
by ascetic lives. Of the Deos and Devis a few bear names well known 
in llindii mythology, but most bear purely local names, or the name 
of the village oidy. The ETulu people, however, appear to regard the 
iKhole class alike as local spirits or demons. The temples are 
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picturesque-lookiii*^ buildings ; some are large and substantial, with a 
broad verandah-room in front, or a covered court within, in which 
feasts, or jagrds, are held, and any one can put up ; others are very 
Small. Besides the temple there is a treasury or granary built like 
an ordinary substantial zaniindar's house. Generally the temple 
stands on the vilhige green, surrounded by a few old trees, generally 
cedar or walnut ; sometimes the temple stands apart in a cedar grove 
or forest, or is found on a peak, by a lake» cave,, or water-fall. No 
effigy of the deota is to be found in the temple, which contains nothing 
perhaps but a few pindisor pointed stones; but with a few exceptions 
all havtj a visible sign in the shape of masks or faces in silver 
or other metaU These are kept locked up in the treasure-house, 
except on ceremonial occasions, when they are fastened to the 'rath* 
and brought out. The ' rath "is a kind of chair^ carried soinetimea 
on one man's head, sometimes sedan^fashion on men's shoulders. 
It has a wooden mast or staff, which is dressed out in petticoats, and 
on which the mask is fastened. The ' rath,' when dressed out, does, 
uot look unlike a May garhmd. Some of the large shrines have 
liirge fixed establishments, a kardar or manager, an accountant, one 
or more pujaiis or priests^ several musicians, several ' gur * or 
chela.s, i. e., interpreters of the oracle, standard-bearers, torch bearers,, 
blacksmith, carpjenter, florist, watchman, messenger, carriers 
of loads, &;c., to all of whom ' barto, ' or land rent-free in lieu of, 
pay, are assigned out of the temple endowment. Most have a kdrdar, 
a * pfiir ' and musicians. For some, one man is both karddr and pujari, 
and musicians are called when they are wanted, and get food, as pay. 

"iTie custom ot each temple varies : in some a great part of the 
endowment is held in ' barto ^ assignments by the servants ;. in 
another there are no such assignments, and all are paid from the 
granary or ' bhandar." A few of the pujaris are Brahmans, or men 
of a caste like the Bhojkis, who have become of a pujari caste, 
but the great maj.ority are Kanet zamindars. The office of pujdri 
is generally considered hereditary when held by Brahmans or men 
of puj&rd caste, and the musicians generally hold office from father 
to son ; but the posts of kard.^r, or chelu, &c., are not usually con- 
sidered hereditary. Most of these deotas are merely objects of 
worship of a single hamlet, or of one or two neighboring hamlets: 
many, however,, are known as the deo or devi of the whole of a 
phdti, or of a whole kotlu. A few of the larger and more noted 
shrines are generally respected,, and their festivals attended by men 
from all the surrounding kothis, or by men of one or more waziris. 
All except the very smallest have their periodical festivals 
known as ^jdtrds' or * melds,' at which the people of the vil- 
lage or villages to which the deota belongs collect, dressed in their 
best, and decked with flowers, and feast on a sheep or goat, and 
rice or flour provided by the temple kdrddr. Much 'lugri,' a 
kind of fermented liquoi% also is drunk ( except in Rupi and Seordj), 
and the men dance, while the women sit round and look on. 
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" On these occasions the deota is brought out and danced back- 
wards and forwards on his * rath/ the bearers pretending to be 
driven here and there withont will of their own by the will of the 
deota. Only the men of the hamlet or hamlets to which the deota 
belong^s, or who do chdkri or service of the dco, share in the 
feast given bj the temple. Outsiders may come to the festival, bnt 
would not ordinarily bo allowed to join in the feast. The above 
is a description which applies accurately enough to the huge 
majority of these *j4tras' or festivals. The only expenses of the 
shrines are the cost of such feasts, clothes and ornaments for the 
'rath/ and repair of buildings. 

•' The greater part of the proceeds of the endowment are, it will 
be seen, expended in feasts consumed by the villagers. At the 
festivals of some of the more noted shrines, however, there is a 
general distribution of food to all comers for one day or few several 
days, and at one or two shrines periodical *beahm-bh&g,' or distri- 
bution of food to Brahmans, or * sadabart, ' i, e., perpetual dole, 
to Sadhs or Hindu faqlrs, are made. There are also at all these 
shrines constant jagra, or feasts, given by private persons, which 
are much like a * j^tr^i,' only on a smaller scale. A man rows to 
give a jagra if his wish is fultilled, or he gives one on birth of a son, 
recovery from sickness, &c. At these jagras, or at oth^r times^ 
questions are put to the deota, and advice asked on every conceivable 
subject through the gur or chelii, who, by whisking round, by flogging 
himself with chains, &c., gets into the properly exhausted and inspired 
state, and gasps out brief oracular answers ; very frequently also a 
peasant, in return for fulfilment of a vow, invites the deota to his 
house. The ^ratli,^ attended by all the servants of the shrine, is 
brought, and a feast given by the liost: in this way the deotas 
often go from house to house. Again, one deota or devi is supposed 
to be the friend or brother or sister or mother of another, and in 
such cases they often attend each other's festivals, and interchange 
visits. A village devi will in this way go to visit the deo of a 
neighboring village, accompanied by most of the people of her 
village as a tail : all will be billetted off on the houses of the enter- 
taining village. I have gone into all this detail in the attempt to 
show — 1st, how closely these temples, with their festivals^ &c., are 
connected with the daily lives and social gatherings and amusements 
of the people ; 2ndly, the feature which distinguishes these temples 
from those in other parts of the Kangra district and other Hindu 
countries with which I am acquainted, which is this : that most of 
them are village institutions, in a way owned, served, and managed 
by the men of one or more hamlets, or the men of a part or the 
whole of a kothi. Instead of a Brahman family or a succession of 
Sadhs eating up the proceeds, and treating all outside worshippers 
alike, we have the zaminddrs of a hamlet or hamlets, who 
are themselves the only worshippers of the shrine, and who 
distribute the office of karddr, pujara, chela, &c., among them- 
selves, and collectively eat up the proceeds in periodical feasts. 
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The zamind&rs themselves are in fact, in some degree, the real 
xna&fiddrs ; and this is more particularly the case in numerous 
instances where the men who cultiyate lands which pay rent to 
the temple are perhaps the only, or almost the only, men entitled 
to share in the feasts at the temple's expense. In some cases 
also there is no doubt but that. the rents collected by the temple' 
in cash and grain are exceedingly light, and the zamindars are 
znaafiddrs in disguise. 

** The people still respect these deos and dev{s very much ; 
many talk sceptically, but all act as if they feared them. Every 
misfortune is attributed to the * dosh ' or * kot, ' i, 6., spite or 
rage of some deota. At Phangni, jognis command smoking, wear- 
ing leather, and the use of bedsteads are forbidden things in the 
Sarwari valley, and the order is obeyed. 

** The second class consists of th&kurdudr&s of note, consisting 
of large well-built temples furnished with stone idols, and more or 
less visited as places of pilgrimage. These are orthodox Hindu 
shrines, managed much in the saixie way as similar temples in other 
parts of the hills, or in Hindustan. They are in the hands of Brah- 
man priests, and the zamindars, i. e., the Kanets, zaminddr Brali- 
mans, and DUghis, who form the real population of Kulu, have not 
much to do with them. Some have festivals or fairs at which, by 
order of former Rdjahs, the surrounding deos and devis attend in 
their • raths ' to do homage. Three or four are at hot springs ; two 
near present or former palaces of the Rajahs ; others, like Nirmand and 
Triloknith, are at places sanctified by some Hindu tradition. 

"The third class consists of Berdgis, Gusdins, or Brahman 
Th&kars, Some of these have regular temples of small size, often 
attached to a ' bauli' or covered spring, or a dharamsdlah. A Brah- 
man makes the daily offerings to the idol, and then eats them up. 

" On certain days an "^ uchhaP is given, that is, some food is cooked 
which is eaten up by the priest and servants and a stray Brahman or 
Sddh. But many of this class have hardly anything in the way of 
temple to show. The Thakar, that is, the idol or fossil, or round stone 
which serves as an idol, is placed in a room in a house not differing 
outwardly from an ordinary peasant's house, and in which the 
Ber^gi or Gusdin lives like an ordinary peasant, surrounded by wives 
and children, and cultivating the rent-free land himself. All these 
Beragis and Gusiins have quite dropped the character of Sddh ; the 
name has become in fact a caste name. The natural or spiritual ancest- 
tors of these men came up to Kulu from the plains as Sddhs, and it 
is well known that, at various times, this class of men acquired grejit 
influence with the Rdjahs, though not with the people, who stuck to 
their old deota or demon worship. Their influence got them . the 
grants, bat to give a color to the grants, and make them less liable to 



future resumpl.ion, the deeds were iisimlly obtnined in tlie nnn 
the idol or tlji'ikar owned by the Ben'i^i. Daily offerinj^s are, lioff^ 
ever, uiade before tJiese stones or idoh, an occasiouiil ' nebhni ' gi« 
and a stray Sadhii entertniiit'd-, so tlififc it cnnnot be said ili 
these Beriigis' tliaknra are altogetlrer mere doinestic idols, li 
those of the Haine uanie which are to be foiuid in tlie liouaes ot'inost 
resjiectable Hindus in the laills. The Kiihi people ai-e devoted lo 
tiieir deotas, and have little care or respect for these tlifikars." 

It will be aeen from the above extract that temple endownifnt 
lands are occupied by tenants of two classes — 1st, tenants holdiiiji' 
barto or fields rent-free in lieu of service ; 2nd, tenants paying rent.* 

The first class are considered to hold diirin^r service, and somi 
are hereditary servants, while othei's can be dismissed by thf 
of the siirine. The ofiice of pnjari is almost always considerei 
hereditary, and in most cases the musicians and florists have 1 
from father to son. The other officials and servants have sql 
ordinarily had any hereditary connection with the shrine, fl,ud aw 
understood to hold for life only in the case of the kardars or managers 
or during pleasure of the manager or council oF persons infereste;d 
in the shrine, in the case of the ehelas, attendants, and hauili- 
craftsmen. 

But even the hereditnvy officials would for feifc all claim to l.iaj 
and office by a change of religion, loss of cn-ste, or refusal or iuat^ 
ity to perform their customary services. Their heirs would, Ihb 
ever, have a claim to succeed them if not affected by the em 
disability. The management of these temples and their endowmei; 
in Kulu lias always been more or less in the hands of the i 
lof hereditary Votaries, which sometimes includes only the peod 
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of one hamlet, sometimeg of several hamlets, or of a whole pluiti, 
or a whole kothi. The kdrdar may be considered the deputy 
of this body. In the days of Dharmraj, or Church and State, tliere 
was of course an appeal to the Rajah, whose authority in all matters 
was absolute. Since we have held the country the people have 
managed the temples much in the old way, and have very rarely 
invoked the assistance of the civil courts. 

The second class of tenants, that is, those who pay rent to the 
temples, whether their occupation be of long or short standing, 
are generally admitted to have an interest in their holdings almost 
or quite equivalent to that of a proprietor of land paying revenue to 
Government. So long as they pay the customary rent, they 
cannot be evicted. They can mortgage their fields; opinions differ as 
to their power of sale. No landholder in Kulu had fi power of 
sale in former times. It is sometimes a condition of their tenure 
that they should perform certain services in addition to payment 
of rent, such as providing a man to carry loads when the idol 
jgoes on a journey, &c., &c. 

There is no body of hereditary votaries having by custom any 
control over the class of temples known as Thrikurdwdras. These 
are managed by the priestly family in charge in the same way 
fis in other parts of India. But any Hindii might, I suppose, 
invoke the interference of the civil court in case of misappropriation 
or misappliance of the endowments. In the case of the Berdgis, Gusdins 
or Brahmans, Thdkars, or domestic idols, the endowment lands are 
-virtually the property of the Beiagi, Gusain, or Brahman family. 
Several instances came before me in which such a family had sold land. 
I held that the sale was valid, but that the exemption from land 
tax was forfeited as regarded the land sold. They generally 
cultivate the land themselves, but if they have let any part to 
tenants, the latter will be generally found to be mere tenants-at- 
will like those who hold of ordinary peasant proprietors. 

The few rent-free holdings in Kulu not of the character of 
yeligious endowments are held by illegitimate descendants of the 
BAjahs, or by Panditani Brahmans. They are, I think, almost 
always proprietors of the land as well as assignees of the revenue. A 
Ma&nddr seems always to have become a proprietor in the end in 
Kulu, — in fact there is reason to believe that in former times he 
was considered to be in a way proprietor from the moment of the 
grant, 

95. In Kulu you do not find each family reserving certain 

Hay fields or kharetars. pl^^^ ?^ ^^^te round its homestead for hay as 

m Kangra. Grass is generally plentiful, and 
the general rule is that every man can cut where he likes in 
the waste. There is an exception to this, however, in what are 
known as ** phdt*' or " gaban," which are certain open plots of steep 
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hill side where the grass p^'ows long, and is not rank. These 
plots are generally in the forests above the level of cultivation^ they 
are regnlarly divided among the land holders of certain villages, 
and a share in them is considered to have been included in ike 
old jeolabandi. 

96. Some villages ninster large flocks of sheep and goat«; if 
sheep-ninRandrijriits ^iily a lew ai'e kept, they generally spend the 
and customs of shcp- winter in Kulu at the bottom of the valleys, 
^^^^' bnt large flocks are sent into Mandi, where a 

" ban " or run is leased from the Mandi R^jah. In the spring 
i. c.y until about the nnddle of Jnne, the sheep stay in the Eir 
" or dotli," /. €.y wastes round about the hamlets; thej then move 
up into the " gahr " or grazing grounds in the forests above tbe 
limits of cultivation, and graze there promiscuously; they leave 
the "grihrs" in July for the nigiihr, or sheep-runs on tbe grassy 
slopes above the limits of forest, where they stay each flock or chundh 
in its own nigdhr for two months or till the end of Bh&dron, or loth 
September; tliey then descend again to the " g^hrs,"and graze in them 
each flock in its own "gilhr" for about six weeks or till the 15th 
Kdtak, or 1st November. A sort of hereditary title to or interest 
in each nig.^hr is asserteil by some man or other. He is known as the 
B^su^ and bases his claim upon a grant from the R^jabs, but can 
rarely or ever produce a deed or pattah. Som<*times he is a resi- 
dent of the kothi in which the nigdhr is situated, and sometimes 
he is a man of a distant kothi in which there are probably 
no nigithr, as the mountains are not high enough. 

To each nigjthr is attached a " gahr " or a certjiin number of 
tliach or grazing plots* in the "gjihrs;" bnt when the flocks ascend 
in the spring, the " gain " are free or open to all comers ; the exclu- 
sive right to graze them arises when the flocks come down from 
the nighars in September. These nigahrs and ghars have tolerably 
definite boundaries, which are recognised by the shepherds, who 
hand down the knowledge of them among themselves. 

It is not easy to say to what the interest of a rasii in a nigdhr 
and g^hr amounts. It is not, of course, in any sense a proprietorship 
of the soil ; and as in the case of a *' Gaddi malundhi " or " wdris " of a 
"ban" or "dhar" in Kangra, I consider that it is rather an hereditary 
managership to be exercised in the rasii's own interest and that of 
his neighbours than an exclusive right of grazing vested in one man 
or one family only. The rasii in practice always forms his flock by 
collecting together all the sheep and goats of his own and neighbour- 
ing hamlets, and he takes nothing from the owners who accompany 
him in the shape of fee or due. It is doubtful whether he could give 
a preference to strangers, or the people of other hamlets than those 

* A thach is properly the level place in which a flock is penned for the nig-ht, which 
the Kunf;ra shepherds call a goth ; but the word is made to iuclude the ground round anil 
about the spot which is grazed from it. 
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wlio have been accustomed to combine their flocks with his. Eut of 
late years the ntsus have often dealt with tlieir nig&hrs in a fashion 
not quite consistent with this theory of the Hmited nature of their 
rights ; for instance, seme of them who have lost their flocks and 
ceased to be shephei'ds, have given leave to other men to form flocks 
and go to their nig^hr for the year, and have taken from them two 
or three rupees as a presentation fee under the name of "niuli." I 
believe, however, that the man so sent in place of a riisii has ordinarily 
been one of his old companions who used to resort to the run in his 
company. 

In the loiv-lands in and ait>und tlte villages the sheep graze pro- 
miscuously Kke the cattle. Ordinarily speaking, a flock belonging to a 
man of one kothi would not be driven to graze in another, but within 
the kothi he may drive them where he likes, without reference to 
phati boundaries, or nearness, oi* the contrary, to his own hamlet ; and 
in waste lands near the boundary of two kothis, the neighbouring- 
Itamlets on both sides frequently have a common right of grazing: 
So also in some places the kothis high up in the mountains have by 
custom a right to send their flocks to winter in the waste lands o£ 
kothis lower down, which are not so much exposed to frost and snow 
storms. This is the case in the whole or part of Seordj. I have heard 
also that one or two claims are made to exclusive rights of winter- 
{^razing of certain sheltered stretches of waste on the banks of the 
Satlaj in Seordj. These are the only claims to winter bans or sheep- 
runs which I have heard of in Kulu, and I only heard of them acci- 
dentally, and do not think they would now be sustainable. It appears 
from what I heard that one or two leading men undoubtedly got fi'om 
the Rdjiihs ''pattahs '*^ or grants of an exclusive rrglit of winter-grazing 
in such places. T^eir claim to an exclusive right would be valid if 
they had retained full possession in past yeai-s, but this does not 
appear to be the case. The existing privileges of sheep-grazing in 
the low grounds in Kulu may therefore be said to be all of a promis- 
cuous aiid not of an exclusive chai*aoter. In the times of the Rdjahs, 
and I believe down to the Regular Settlement, a tax was levied on all 
sheep and goats in Kulu at the rate of one ana per head per annum.^ 
This tax was collected in instalments of one-third in the spring and 
two-thirds in the autumn. It was on account of the grazing for the 
whole year, and therefore no special rents or dues were imposed on 
the nig^hrs or summer sheep-itins. Some temples exact a fee of a 
sheep or goat from the flock which resorts to certain nig^hrs in their 
neighbourliood, but this fee, though now claimed as a right, originated,. 
I believe, in the idea tli«at the mountain in question was the 
peculiar haunt of the temple deota who ought to be propitiated,. 
and not in any grant to the temples by the Rajahs. 

The numerous Suket and Tliakarain (f. e.y Simla territory) flocks,, 
which spend the summer in Kulu, used to pay one ana per head foiv 
the summer-grazing only. 
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Til Waziri Riipi, the jagir of the representative of the Kalu 
RajahR, tliese taxes on native and foreign sheep are still collected, but 
since the Regular Settlement even forei<jn sheep -which resort to 
nigahrs in the Klialsa kothis have paid nothinpf. Nearly all the 
foreign sheep, however, go to kothi Kanawar, in Waziri Rupi, which 
contains the best nigahi-s in Kulu. A few Suket flocks resort to 
the nigjihr in kothi Shiingar, in Seoruj. The Seor&jineu would 
l^robably have tried to exact something from the foreignei-s bj way 
of black mail before this, had they not found it convenient to have 
friends in Suket territory, in which many of their o-wn flocks pass 
the winter. There are no good nigjilirs in Kulu except in Kan&war 
and Shaiigar. The slopes of the snowy range, which lie above the 
forests in other parts of the country, are rougher and less extensive, 
and above all they are exposed to a much heavier rain-fall. The men 
of the Lag and Parol Waziris send most of their flocks to pass the 
rains in the dhars or high pasture grounds of Ldhoul.* Only a few 
flocks spend that season in the Kulu nigdlirs. A few Seoraj flocks 
also go to Lahoul, but most of thein rely upon Kan&war and Sh&ugar. 

97. Water-mills in Kulu belong to whoever builds tLem ; they 
nijjiit to water-mills ^sed to pay a tax to the State, but this was 

and to Kct nets for hawks remitted at Regular Settlement; and as every man 
on the dhars. j^ ^j^^ village is a landholder, the people did 

not care to rate the water-mills with a share of the land revenue. 
Nets Jire set to catch hawks along the wooded ridges of the spin's 
which run off from the high ranges. A '^ pattah " or royal grant used 
to be required to confer a title to set these nets. Some of the present 
aietters base their claims on old grants of the kind. Others net in 
their own kothi, or in other kothis with the permission of the head 
men of the place. Properly speaking the communities have no power 
to confer a title of the kind, or to exact any fee from any one for 
such use of the waste, except with the express sanction of Government; 
but I believe that even old-established outsiders at the present day 
often find it necessary or prudent to pay something to the men of the. 
kothi, or of ta section thereof, by way of black mail. If they do not, 
they are likely to find the cattle-grazing on the ridge, frightening 
away the hawks and breaking down the nets. 

98. By custom the grazing of beasts of burden in the waste 
MiRceiiancous ri.{?lit>{ in lands alongside the high road is free to all 

waste lands and forests, traders or travellers on the march. In the winter 
and spring a good number are to be found encamped in the Bias 
Val]e3^ Shepherds can use any route they please when on the march 
to and from the summer pasture grounds, and halt a A\y or two, if 
necessary, anywhere in the waste. The Gaddi shepherds from Kangra, 
before crossing the Ilamta Pass into Lahoul, spend some days in the 



* Some of the men of Lag send their flocks to nigahrs on the great ridge between 
KiiUi and Chhota IJangalial near the h5ari Pass, and have done so ever since the tinoes of 
the llajahs. Some day the Bangahal Kanets will probably object, but should not, in my 
opinion, be listened to. 
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forests above Jagat Sukh. All wild-growing trees in waste lands are 
the property of the State, but the villagei-s have a " barton ^' or right 
to get free of charge the timber and fuel they require for domestic and 
agricultural purposes. They also have a right to lop the branches of 
certain trees, the loaves and small twigs of which make good fodder. 
In some kothis the kh^rsu {quercits seme carpifolid) and the morii 
(quercns dilatata)y those at least which grow within easy distance of 
the hamlets, are all numbered and divided off among the diftereiKt 
families; the right of lopping particular trees in these kothis is consi- 
dered to be attached to a particular "jeola" or holding of fields, and 
is highly valued. The owners of rice fields near cedar forests have a 
cnstom of collecting the dead leaves of the cedar to be used as manure. 
They look upon this as a right of much value. Any one may gather 
wild fruit, or herbs or roots in the forests. 

99. In para. 27 of chapter 1 of this report I have described 

-D 1 ^ t4i 4.0 4. the procedure followed in the Eejjular Settle- 
Procedure of first Set- L L' 'Vj' r» 1 • o/i 1 1 
tlement. Difference in inent ot Kangra Proper, and in para. 30 1 have 

the records prepared given the state of landed property as I under- 

forK^n^'ia Pro c/^''^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^"^^* has resulted therefrom in that 

part of the district. In Kulu the procedure 
was in some degree different, and generally much rougher. It 
does not appear that tlie boundaries of kothis were defined, though 
some pillars were erected where the arable lands of two 
kothis conjoined. If any pillars were put up in the waste, it was 
exceptional, and no boundary maps were attempted. Instead of 
measurement with the chain, appraisers were sent round,* who made 
an estimate of each man's holding in bhslr and ))rith, the indigenous 
measure of land, which I have already described. 

Two documents were prepared as settlement recorls — a khewat or 
list of persons rated with land tax, and an ikr^niamah or adminis- 
tration paper. The latter alone contains any definition or declara- 
tion of title in either waste or cultivated lands, and this declaration, 
such as it is, is to be found in two clauses which occur in -the copy 
for each kothi in t^e same words, or words intended to convey the 
same meaning. I give a translation as ij. specimen : — 

*^ Notice of area. — There are 1,420 bhar of cultivated land. Every 
man is proprietor of his own fields. 

Notice of miscellaneous income. — There is none. The ( ban ) 
forest belongs to Government. The Government alone can sell 
wood. The zaminddrs are entitled to their ( barton ) right of use. 
Wild animals belong to liini who catches them. Water-iuills 
belong to whomsoever builds them. 

If any one cultivates waste land, he will pay at full revenue 
rates after four years, and such income will be divided rateably 
on the jama, or sum of the Goveninicnt demand, of the kothi. 
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This is a true translation of the commonest form of the 
two clauses, but the words " the ban belongs to Government, " do 
not appear in some copies. 

In the ikr^rujimahs for the villages of Kangra Proper, tinder the 
head of ** Notice of area, " a declaration is almost always fonnd, to 
the effect that the unmeasured waste, forest, and mountaiu area 
is *' Sh&iiiil&t deh, '* or common property of the villan^e. This 
declaration, upon which it will be remembered the qaeution of the 
proper interpretation of the Settlement papers in respect to property 
of waste lands was finally decide! in K&ugm, is not, it will 
be seen, given in the Kulu records ; on the contrary, if the term 
*• ban " may be construed to include not only forest but waste 
generally, in which sense it is frequently used, then in most -of 
the records the waste is declared to belong to Government. 

100. When I ordered Settlement operations to be commenced 

Reasons why the wa.tc ^" ^"'"' ^ presumed, without much thought, 

lands have been treated that the decision of Government with regard 
in revision of Settle- to property in waste lands in 'K&ugrs, must be 

thrstate*^^ ^''''^'"*^ ''^ ^^'^ ^^ extend to Kulu also. I therefore 

invited the zannnd^rs to begin by defining the 
boundaries of the hamlets within the kothis, and thereby effect 
a partition of the lower wastes. I had been directed to carry out 
this process in Kangra with a view to give some substance and 
reality to the property in the waste which had been confen^ed on 
the zamindiirs. The Kulu people accordingly put up hamlet bounda- 
ries all over the country very quickly, and with scarcely a dispute; 
but when I examined them on the spot a few weeks later I found 
that the lines taken were frequently most intricate and confused, 
that a general ignorance prevailed as to the real significance of 
the measure, that the partition of the waste was most unequal, 
that the waste was everywhere in the comprehension of the people 
the property of the State, and that there were no generally recog- 
nised hamlet boundaries even with respect to grazing or other 
subsidiary rights. Thereupon I re-examined former correspondence 
and compared Settlement records, and came to the conclusion that 
the question of proprietership of the wastes had been formerly 
mooted and decided with reference to the villages of Kangra Proper, 
and their Settlement records only ; that the entries in the Kula 
records with regard to proprietorship of waste differed in a material 
degree from those for Kangra Proper, and did not declare the 
waste to be the property of the communities ; that I was not 
therefore bound to adopt in Kulu the sajne interpretation of the 
records which had been approved by the -Seveimnent as the 
right one for Kangra; that in the interest of the State and the 
people it was better that for the present, at any i*at^ tlie old theory 
of property should be adhered to by which waste lauds are assumed 
to belong to the State. I reported these conclusions by letter to 
the Commissioner of Settlements, and informed biin that I was 
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aboat to cany tliem ont in practice at once by annulling alto- 
gether the hamlet boundaries which had been marked out, and 
by forbidding any unenclosed waste from being described in measure- 
ment papers as " sh&mil&t', " or common property of the communities. 
This letter went up to Government ti^rough the Commissioner and 
Financial Commissioner, who concurred in the view I had taken. 
His Honor the Lieutenant Governer approved. of my being allowed 
to work out my conclusions, but refrained from committing himself 
to any decision as to their correctness on the data before him 
and in the absence of dipute. I acted upon this permission, and in the 
new Settlement papers the unenclosed or unoccupied waste is all 
distinctly declared to be the property of the State. 

Whether Mr. Barnes intended to make any distinction between 
K&ngra and Kulu in respect to property in waste lands cannot 
be clearly discovered. He intended to have submitted a separate 
report for Kulu, and I have shown that, even with the help of 
his Kdngra Report, it is not possible to say precisely how he meant 
to have treated waste lands in K^ngra. But 1 an inclined to 
believe that the omission in the clauses headed " Notice of area" of 
the description of waste lands as **8hdmilat" was not unintentional. 
It is very probable that if Kdngra Proper had all consisted of a 
country like Kulu, Mr. Barnes would have distinctly asserted the 
title of the State to the wastes iu the Kdngra records. 

The perplexing fact there was that in a large part of the country 
ad I have endeavoured to show, something like a viiLige proprietor- 
ship of the waste had already grown up. 

101. There are two or three points which 
whidf'^^y U^uil^ed m«y appear to tell against my interpretation 
against my interpretation of the Kulu records. For intance, it might be 

of the first Settlement gaid that— 
records. , 

( 1st ). Mr. Barnes imposed a joint responsibility for the pay- 
ment of the land tax on the body of revenue-paying 
landholders of each kothi. Does not this imply the 
grant of a corresponding joint property in the waste ? 
I reply that I consider it does not necessarily imply 
anything of the kind ; in other parts of the country 
joint responsiblity is imposed upon residents of the 
same township who have no land held in common 
or joint property. 

(2ndly). Since Regular Settlement the negis have more or 
less exercised the power of giving " pattah nautor, " 
or written orders permitting individuals to break up 
and Cultivate waste lands. The officers of Govern- 
ment have never interfered, though the Settlement 
records do not say that the negis have any sach 
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powers. Is not tins fact a proof that tne property 
ill waste lands does not belong to the State ? I 
reply tliat the negis are traditionallj considered, 
and consider themselves. Government officials, and 
not village representatives. They act as Govern- 
ment revenue iigents in giving " pattah nantor" 
just as they act as (Joverument forest ngents in giving 
permission to fell a tree. It has certainly never yet 
enteredaKulu man's head that he who gets wasteland 
from a negi and cultivates it, whether he be a man 
of the kothi or an outsider, does not thencefor- 
ward hold such land of Government as a proprietor, 
and on an equal footing Avith any other landholder 
in the kothi, except that his title has not yet got 
the sanction of antiquity. The idea of a tenant 
holding of a community of proprietors lias never 
entered the people's ln»ads. Every man supposes that 
at each new *• bachh " or distribution of the laud 
tax, nil "nautor" lands, by whomsoever reclaimed, 
will come into the rating on equal terms with all 
other cultivated lands. 

(3rdly). The rate assessable after a period ofgi'ace on such 
" nautor" lands is directed in the administration 
papers to bedivided rateably among all revenue-paying 
landholders of the kothi. 

Does not this show that the landholding commnnity 
are regarded by the record as joint proprietors of the 
waste, and entitled to a rent charge on it when 
brought into cultivation. ? I reply that in my opiniou 
the real idea or meaning of this provision was merely 
that the Government had, according to its custom, 
assessed the land revenue of the kothi at a lump 
sum for a period of years ; that all land, whether 
cultivated after or before date of Settlement, ought to 
help to pay the gross sum ; that a fresh " bdchli " or 
rating year by year would be iinposible ; that therefore 
rates should be fixed ( either the village revenue rates 
or others somewhat lighter ) which all newly cultiva- 
ted lands should pay ; that each landholder on the 
khewat or rent-roll should get his rateable share of 
such income, which would be equal to a proportionate 
reduction in the amount of land tax imposed on him 



at the original " bachh. 



The landholders, no doubt, understood the provision in this way, 
and similar arrangements exist in other countries. For instance, in 
Derah Ghazi Khan, where each mauzah consists of a number of small 
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separate estate known as wells, the practice has been that an estate 
brought into cultivation after the **^ bdchh " at Settlement pays 
cash or grain rat^s till the next **b4chh " to the holders of the other 
estates^ but no one confounds such payment with a rent charge or pro- 
prietary fee» 

102. Tlie tenure on which land is held at present in Kulu 
Fresentstat<.ofUnd. according ta my interpijetation may be briefly 
«d property in Kulu and describea as follows: — The arable lands and 
Bcordjbymy interpretar certain amall patches of waste in and among 
*^®°- fields and enclosures are the property of their 

respective holders, against whose names they are entered in the 
khatauni or list of proprietors for each kothi. This property is, 
as elsewhere in India^ subject to a several and joint liability for 
the payment to the State of rent or revenue in the form of a 
jama or cash assessment fixed foi* the term of Settlement on each 
iLothi. The remaining area of the kotliis consisting of unenclosed 
waste and forest, streams, roads, &c., &c., is the property of the 
State, subject to certain rights of common or rights of use belonging 
by custom to communities or to individuals. The State has a right 
ot approvement or reclamation of the waste^ that is, waste land 
eannot be broken up for cultivatioii, or otherwise appropriated, 
except with its permission or by its order ; but by the arrangement 
made at Regular Settlement all land reclaimed within the term is 
eliargeable with a rateable share of the jama of the kothi, and the 
State during such term can make no increased or separate demand 
on its account. This arrangement refers to the revenue assessable 
on newly-cultivated lands only. It gives no power to the com- 
munities of the kothis to demand any fee or due from other persons 
lukving by custom a right of use in the waste, or to lease any such 
subsidiary right in the waste to outsiders in consideration of payment 
of a fee. Again, the State, for the purpose of forest conservancy. 
Las a right to preserve or prohibit exercise of rights of common in a 
part of the forest; it has also a rigkt to send in herds, droves or 
Itocks to graze in the waste ; but it is bound to exercise these rights 
and that of approvement, so as not to unduly stint or disturb the 
vighta of use previously existing. ^ 

I believe the above statement of the mutual rights of the State 
und the landholder to be in agreement with the view of their rights 
entertained by the Kulu landholders since the first Regular Settle- 
ment. It is the old customary tenure of the country,, modified 

♦ From para, fraud 7 of Colonel Ramsay's letter, forwarding Mr. Beckett*i 
BetUement Report of Garhwdl, it will }ye seen that the tenures of waste, as I comj. 
prehend it in Kulu and that existing in Garhwal, are indentical. The two countries 
are in fact remarkably alike, and the character and customs of the j)eople are very 
similar. I may mention that I did not see this report until after I had come to a 
decision as to the proper interpretation of Mr. Barnes* Settlement records for Kulu. 

In para. 7 Colonel Ramsay giras reasons for not separating th3 rights of the State 
and the people (that is, for' not demarcating a part of the waste as Government 
property, and conlerring the rest upon the villagers ), which apply equally in Kulu. 

T 
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by arrnnprmoiitg made at first Settlement by onr Government. It 
may eventually bo necessary to alter it, and to confer a proprietary 
ri^iit in th«"^ waste of a more or less pM'fect character on the laud- 
holders. But I considered it at any rate inexpedient to recommend 
that snoli a. measure should be carried out in revision of Settlement 
for several reasons. Onco done it could not be undone ; if done at 
all, it should be done deliberattdy some years hence with the 
experience ^jfained in Kiin^rra Proper to guide the Government in 
shapini^ the terms of the ehancfo, and after a careful demarcation 
and classilication of forests has been effected, and a system of forest 
conservancy devis»'d and brought into working order. Moreover, 
the advanta^je of such suddrn revolutions of tenure to the people 
themselves in their present state of education seems very doubtful. 
A written constitution or measure of right is substituted for tie 
traditional out*, which every man instinctively understands, and which 
is referred to in dealings in the villages long after it has been 
superseded. The law <lispensed by the courts in a number of cases 
clashes wilh tin* poj>ular feeling of right. The sharp men who 
understand the law contrive to work it as an engine of injustice. 

No doubt the question of property in waste lands in Kulu, whichi 
came before me when I commenced operations, was one about which 
tAVo opinions might have been formed, and abundant arguments 
found to support either. I shall regret having taken the view I 
did if it proves a source of harm to the interests of the Kulu-people. 
It may prove so if a different conception from my own is formed 
of the character of State proprietorship of waste lands in hill 
circuits. It is, for instance, a very different thing of course from 
naziil land, which was originall}' private property, and has lapsed or 
been forfeited to the State. I look upon it as a trust on behalf 
of the people of K\ilu, which has devolved upon our Government as 
successor to the llajahs. If the genius of the people had been 
more democratic as in the case of the frontier Paihans, it would 
not exist. The Government must look to its origin in exercising it; 
and if any changes or innovations have to be made for imperial 
purposes, such as an increased supply' of timber to the plains or 
colonization, some compensating advantage should be secured to the 
men of the country. 

103. In Kulu, tenants from whom the proprietor takes rent in 
Tenant farmers culii- ^^^^ form of a share of the produce of each field 
vating fiekU of pro- go by the name of "garii," while those who pay 
prietors. '^chikota,^^ that is, fixed rent in lamp sums of 

grain and cash, are distinguished as '^ atkarii.*' In Waziri Parol all 
tenants are commonly called by the name of '' sanu." It may be 
said generally of all these tenants that none of them claim any 
right of occupanc}'. Tliere are some 831 occupying 1,092 acres in 
Kulu Proper, and 335 occupying only 224 acres in. Seoraj. 
Most of them hold other land of their own, and cultivate these 
fields, which they hold as tenants, for a year or two at a time only 
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Among; the occupants of land held by non-cultivating Bniliinans (tvlio 
originaHy acquired the land by vent-free grant from the R&jahs), 
there may be found tenants who have soina claims to protection, 
but tliey do not appear to be alive to the fact, or alive to the danger 
of being evicted, or having their rents raised at some future time. 
The fact is that they are in no present dunget-, and would not lose 
much if evicted. 1 have several times seen laud going a begging ia 
■ Eulu, the proprietor vainly endeavouring to get some one to take it 
as a gift, and relieve him from the burden of paying the revenue. 
With respect to eviction, the custom is that the proprietor ought to 
give notice at the time one harvest is cut if he does not intend the 
tenant to cultivate the next ; and with respect to land which gives 
two harvests io the year, if the tenant manures the land for one 
harvest, he must be allowed to cultivate the next harvest as well. 

lOi. With reference to the proprietorship or lordship of unoccu- 

„. ,. ,. , pied and unenclosed waste, which 1 have asserted 

Stfttistics of area com- f , i i ii oi i t ■ i i i a. 

■pared to those o£ first to belong to the btate, 1 give here a statement 
Bettlement. showing the proportions of area, occupied and 

unoccupied, according to the Settlement Survey, The total areas I 
obtained from the Grand Trigonometrical Survey Office: — 
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The real area of plots of waste within fields and enclosures 
( column 4) is considerably larger than that given; returns of such 
plots were only available for those parts of the country which were 
mapped with the plane table. Of the huge area of unoccupied waste, 
shown in column 7, I calculate that about seven-eighths are above 
the limits of cultivation, that is, at an elevation at which no crops 
can be successfully grown. And of the remaining one- eighth, only 
a small proportion is culturable owing to the generally precipitous 
character of the surface. 

The following table compares the detail of area given in a 
statement appended to the report of the first Regular Settlement, 
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>yitli the same detail taken from statistics collected iu revision of 
Settlement :— 
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Mr. Barnes liad no means of nscertaining the total area as the 
Trijjfononiotrieal Survey had not been made when be wrote. This 
explains tho enormous difference betvfeen his total areas and miiie» 
The great ditf.irence of likiiinij area in Kulu Proper is due in psirt 
to the fact tliat my fij^ures include 4,407 acres of waste laud attached 
to tho Rani Katochnis jdji^ir in Baragraon. The rest of the difference, 
also very largfo, is due to more accurate measurement in revision of 
Settlement. The same explanation accounts for the apparently large 
increase of cultivated area in Kulu Proper, for the real increase by 
reclamation from the waste has been trifling, I believe that more 
land has been reclaimed from the waste since the first Eegalar 
Settlement in Seontj ihaii in Kulu Proper : the stalemeiit would lead 
one to suppose the contrary ; but the fact is that the areas for all but a 
small part of Kulu Proper wore obtained by a survey with chain 
and plane table, and those for the greater part of Seordj, by 
appraisement in bbar path only. Measurement with the chain ia 
u country like Kulu gives, I believe, a somewhat exaggerated culti- 
vated area, as it is very ditlicult to allow sufficiently for the rocks, 
banks, and corners of waste tliat occur in almost every field. Ou 
the other hand, appraisers always more or less under-estimate the 
cultivated area: it is difficult to test their calculations, but from what 
I observed I believe them to be about 1 5 per cent, under tke mark iii 
Acoraj 

105. Much of what I have written with regard to forests in 

Kdngra Proper will apply also to Kulu, but, 
except with regard to the kelu ( cedras deodam), 
the conservancy rules have not been so fully or strictly enforced. 
Under the llajahs, poor descriptions of trees were unprotected ; if a 
man wanted to fell a tree of a valuable kind, he applied to the pdlsara 
of the kothi for an order. Under our Government a stricter rule has 
been introduced, no forest tree can be felled without an order from 
the negi, who is prohibited from giving kelii, even when it grows in 
a man's field. Kail ( Pimis Eoccelsa ) has also been reserved of late 
years in certain localities. It is a sore point with the Kulu-peopie^ 



Forests and fruit-tress. 
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^^o live near the cedar forests, that they are no longer alloited 
cedar for house-building purposes. It is the only timber which 
lasts long when exposed to the weather. Sufficient regard has not 
perhaps been always shown to their feelings in the matter of spar- 
ing small groves of cedar round temples 5 for instance, in the case 
of the Dungri grove at Miudli, the part marked off for the temple 
was too small, and did not include the "jatre-re-so/* i. 6., the 
dancing lawn or arena, but perhaps this mistake may have been 
Bince remedied^ 

In 1863-61 a ♦•thdk trihai," or prohibition of grazing in one- 
third of the forest, was imposed in the Bids Valley, but the forests 
Belected by the native officials for reserve were those above the villages 
which are not valuable, and require no protection of the kind. In 
1865, therefore, the Commissioner did away with the vexatious 
reservation. The kelu and kail forests are not extensive, and are 
situated for the most part low down in the valleys in the neigh- 
bourhood of the villages. The extensive forests high upon the sides 
of the mountains contain in the way of pines only the reh and tos, 
' {Picea Webbiana and Abies Smithicuia). The.devididr {cupressna 
torulosa) and the shamshdd or box are found in some localities, 
but not in large quantities. The commonest trees in the forest in 
addition to the pines are several kinds of oak, a horse chestnut, 
rhododendrons, maples, and birches. Yew and wild walnut are also 
not uncommon ; Himalayan poplar, and elder are found in the 
valleys. Walnut, apricot, and quince trees are much planted in 
the fields round the villages. 

In years of scarcity the horse chesunt is used for food after 
being steeped in water. A very good burning oil is made from the 
kernel of the apricot. Some hamlets pay their revenue by selling 
their walnuts. It would be considered quite proper to take these 
trees into account in assessment, where they are numerous and of 
good quality, 

106, Irrigation in Kulu is candied on much in the same way as 
Irri atian ^" Kangi'a, where the system has been fully des- 

cribed by Mr, Barnes* The big '* kul '^ or canals 
in E!ula have four officials,— a darogha, a jatali, a dhonsi, a 
bdndiL When a canal requires repairs, the darogha or superintend- 
ent gives the order to the jatdli or messenger, who goes round with 
the dhonsu or drummei* and collects the laborers, each family getting 
a share of the water has to furnish a man. The gang march to the 
canal together ; any one not joining before they reach the ground is 
fined two pathdis of grain, and if he is absent the whole day, four 
patahs« It is the duty of the bindu to collect these fines, but his 
special business is to superintend the daily distribution of the water 
like the koli in Kangra. He in fact is on permanent duty while 
irrigation goes on : the other officials attend so long only as work 
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on the canal is in progress. Tlie darogha gets a little grain by way 
of pay ; the others undertake their duties in lieu of working with 
spade and shovel. The lines are eaten up at a fea^st held when the 
work is concluded. The dam of a kul, which is called a ban or dang 
in Kangra, is termed ** maldran " in KuUi ; the mouth or opening into 
a *• challa " or duct from a kul is called an ** oes ; " the opening fi-om a 
**challa" into a field, a "salaran." 

In Kulu all irrigated land is devoted to growing rice. The 
mode of culture is that known as ** ov " or " ur," which is not common 
in Kitngra. The rice is first sown in nurseries called **ori, ** and then 
transplanted when some seven or eight inches in height. This trans- 
planting, or the gathering of neighbours to perform it, goes by the 
name of **roni." Each family in turn keeps open house ; the neigh- 
bours, men and women, collect at its rice fields; the water is let on, 
and seven or eight ploughs go into one small field at a time, and 
speedily work it up into deep slush. As soon as a field is ready, the 
women enter it in lino, each with a bundle of young rice in her bauds, 
and advance dabbing the young plants into the slush as they go. 
The mistress of tlie house and her daughters, dressed in their gayest, 
take their stand in front of the line, and supply more bundles of 
plants as they are wanted. The women sing in chorus as they work; 
impromptu verses are often ]»ut in, Avhich occasion a great deal of 
laughter. Two or three musicians are generally entertained by the 
nnister of the house, who also supplies food and drink of his best for 
the whole party. The day's work often ends with a tremendous romp, 
in which every body throws mud at his neighbours, or tries to give 
him or her a roll in it. 

The proportion of irrigated to unirrigated fields in ITulu Proper 
(exclusive of Waziri Kupi, wliich did not come inider Settlement) is 
nearly 19 per cent. In Wiiziri Parol it is as high as 27 per cent. I 
may mention that there are probably not 50 acres of irrigated land 
in the whole of Waziri Ritpi. The pro])ortion in parganah Seoraj is 
4 per cent. In Waziri, Inner Seoiaj, it is below 1 per cent. 

107. The table on the fly loaf will show the distribution of the 
Acrcajre under each arable binds of Kulu Proper and Seordj for the 
crop for the year of mea- yearinwhicli the Revised Settlement Survey was 
surcments. made, that is, the acreage under spring and 

autumn crops of each kind and the fallow acreage. Of the area under 
crops during the year, 24 per cent, produced two harvests. Most of 
the fallow area, which has been excluded from this calculation, con- 
sists, no doubt, of land which, when cultivated, gives a single harvest 
only : a spring crop is seldom gro\yn in rice land in Kulu, in which 
respect the course of husbandry differs from that common in Kangra. 

Of the spring crop 92 per cent, consists of wheat and barley, in 
the proportion of three of the former to one of the latter grain. Of 
the remaining acreage, poppy occupies 5 per cent, and tobacco 1 
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per cent., leaving only 2 per cent, to lentils and oil seeds. The 
people who have no rice lands rely on the poppy for money with 
which to pay the land tax. By the Financial Commissioner's order I 
took particular care to ensure a correct return of the area under this 
crop. It is sown in the end of November, and ripens in the end of 
May. Good burning oil is extracted from the seed, as well as opium 
from the green head. When the head or seed pod is of full size, it 
is punctured with a knife in the evening, and next morning the 
exuded juice is carefully wiped off and the head punctured again. 
This troublesome process goes on for some time, as all the heads do 
not ripen at once. If all goes well, it is a very profitable crop ; but 
rainy weather robs a man of his harvest, as one fall will wash away 
the exuded juice. It is partly on this account that opium is not 
grown in the Upper Bids Valley where there is much rain. Since 
Settlement the idea of restricting or specially taxing the growth of 
poppy in Kulu has been several times entertained, but to do so would 
be a breach of the terms of the Settlement, and the project has there- 
fore been each time abandoned. The tabacco grown in Kulu is of good 
quality, and sells well for export to Laddkh and Tibet. Of the autumn 
harvest 83 per cent, consists of the following principal crops :— 
Eice25percent.; maize 12 per cent. ; saridra (amaranth) 14 per cent. ; 
kodra ( elensive corocana ) 18 percent.; china ( paniciim oniliacuvi ) 
8 per cent.; kdthd (buck wheat) 6 percent. The saridra, with its long 
red or yellow plumes, makes the fields round the upper vilhiges look 
very gay towards the end of the summer : the grain is very minute, and 
is mostly eaten, parched or boiled, like that of the china.. The kodra 
is one of the grains from which " sur " or " lugri, " the hill beer, is 
commonly brewed ; bread is also made of its flour. 

The amount of land planted with tea is exaggerated ; some patwiiri 
has credited certain fields with producing tea, because they belong to 
a tea-planter. On the other hand, the acreage under potatoes is under 
the mark, for the same reason I suppose as in Kdngra, viz., that they 
are often planted either in the '' thdch, ^' or shepherd's camping 
grounds high up in the forests, or in small plots in corners of fields. 
Potatoes have certainly been tolerably abundant and cheap of late 
years in Kulu. The bhang or hemp is grown for the fibre, which is 
made into ropes, sandals, &c., &c. Ropes are also commonly made 
of the " in, " a large nettle which grows wild in the forests. 
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108. Verjr soon after Settlement, Major Hay, Assistaut Com- 

missioner of Kulu, planted tea in a stnall garden 
at Nagar. His successor, Mr. Knox, bought 
tbis garden and improved it. In 1860-61, after he had been trans- 
ferred to some other appointment, he joined with some other 
Englishmen in starting a tea garden on a large scale at Bajaura, 
. in £uluy under the management of Mr. Miuilcin. Another garden 
was formed at the same time in Mandi territory, close to Bajaura, 
by an English Company, but after little more than a year's trial it 
was abandoned. Mr. Minikin has remained in charge of the 
Bajaura estate ever since, and has added to it a great deal of land 
situated here and there in almost every kothi in the main Bi^s valley. 
All this land, amounting to nearly 900 acres, of which 750 are at 
present under cultivation, has been purchased bit by bit from the 
zamind&rs, and was either cultivated when bought or was land 
belonging to individuals, which, though once cultivated, had been 
lying fallow for some years; almost all of it was assessed with 
revenue, so that the estate is now not only by far the largest in 
Kulu in area, but also in jama or assessment: only a very small 
proportion of the cultivated area ( less than 100 acres ) is i>lanted 
with tea; the rest is cultivated by yearly tenants, who pay the 
proprietors a share of the produce* Another graden was planted at 
Dhobi by Mr, DufiF, but the tea did not thrive, and was allowed to 
die out. 

There seems to be very little land in the Kulu valley which 
is well suited for the cultivation of tea. The quality of the leaf 
is excellent, but the flush of leaf or yield is not heavy. In the lower 
part of main valley the rain-fall is very uncertain ; the clouds 
pass over it and cling to the sides of the high ranges. In the upper 
valley there is enough rain, but hardly enough warmth. Again, 
the land in the valley is often cold and marshy at a short depth 
below the surface. The combination of a hot baking sun above and 
cold water at the root appears to stunt or kill the plant. 

109. The following statement will show in 

Bifitribution of property what proportions the arable land is held by 

among different castes, different castes, what are the average size of 

*ni^in*I^^^^ *^^ ^^ *'^® holdings, and the average sum of revenue 

paid on each. 



holdings. 



How the land entered as temple endowments is occupied has 
been described in the account of the temples given under the head 
of " land tenures.*' It will be seen that the Kanets, in numbers 
and amount of land held, count not far short of two-thirds of the 
whole. There are a few Suniyars, Thakars, Kuhmdrs, Jhiwars, and 
other siidras mixed up with them in the statement, but to the 
extent of about 1 per cent only. I shall presently give some account 
of the different tribes of which the population is formed, so need 
not describe them here :— 
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DtBlnhiilion of property in parganak Kuhi and Pldch. 
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The average size of a holding comes ont at three acres ; thi» 
seems very small, but the Gaddis on an average hold no more, and 
they are the people in Kdngra Proper who, in manner of life and 
nature of country inhabited, most resemble the Kulumen, The 
average assessment of six rupees, if compared with the value of 
the crops only, would appear heavy, for in a great number of the 
highest villages the fields give absolutely no income; nothing is 
produced in them which it would pay to export to the nearest 
market. But in these places the people have their flocks to fall 
back upon by selling a sheep and a little home-spun cloth or a 
blanket; they can make good the whole demand, or they can earn 
a good deal of money (as many do) by gathering wild roots and 
herbs in the forests, and selling them in Sultdnpur or at Edmpiir 
for export to the plains. '' Dhiip " (Dolomiora macrocephala) used as 
incense in India and China, and karrii and chiretta, kinds of gentians, 
used in medicine, are the principal articles so sold. Then, again, they 
have their honey and bees- wax : the upper verandahs of the houses 
are often full of bee-hives formed of short lengths of hollow trunks 
of trees covered at top, and with an entrance hole in the side. * 

The bees thrive best in the highest villages from which the 
open flowery slopes above the forests are accessible. By snaring 
a musk deer and sfilliiig its pods, or shooting a leopard or bear, 
and claiming the reward, a sum equal to one or two year's land tax 
may be secured at one blow. 

110. The statement on the next page will show the number 

Alienated lands "'"^^ ^^^"® ^^ j^^'^^'^ ^"^ i-ent-free holdings in 

Kula Proper and Seordj. The Rajah's jdgir 
shown comprises the whole of Waziri Riipi, and was not brought 
under revision of Settlement. The share of a village in jagir for 
life is that held by Rdni Phuld, Dei, the widow of Rajah Ajit Singh, in 
Bardgraon. Putting Wazhi Rupi aside, which contains within itself a 
gre^t number of subordinate rent-free tenures held of the Rdj ah, it will 
be seen that about a fourth of the revenue of Kulu Proper and 
Seordj is alienated, for the Government demand when these returns 
were prepared stood at Rs. 50,700, and the assessable value of the rent- 
free tenures, exclusive of Riipi conies out at Rs. 16,662. A comparison 
of the cultivated area gives about the same result, for the figures are 
paying revenue to Government 24,424 acres, assigned 8,460 acres. 
Of these alienated lands about three-fourths consist of temple endow- 
ments. The amount of land held by the temples up to the present 
time is in excess of these figures, for the statement shows the holdings 
not according to the area and value held, but according to the area 
and value recommended to be granted in the final orders in each 
case, and in giving those orders I recommended resumptions, which 
have since been approved by Government. 

♦ 1 notice that the practice of beating pots and pans to induce the bees to settle 
in a swarm previous to hiving prevails in Kulu, as it did or does in English country 
places. Bee-masters now consider it a superstition I believe. The Kulu-men at the 
same time address the queen bee and her subjects as follows : — "Besh Maharani! Besh ; 
aur tobi agg^e jasi, M&hdrani ri drohl osi." Be seated great queen, be seated ; and, (turning 
to the bees) "An appeal has been made to the queen against your going any farther^* 
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111. The following table a gives detail of 
the population of Kulu Proper uiid SeoiAj by the 
Just census : — 
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Thia census wm taken iu 18C8 under my superintendence. By 
the census of 1855 Uie population was 79,654 only. This diacrepnncy 
shows that the first euumeration was under the mark, for it is certain 
that the population cannot have largely increased in those thirteen 
jears i there has been no iinmigration, families are not large, and the 
death-rate is a heavy one, 



all Europeans ; the hundred 
!■ servants, only twenty-two were 



The seven Christians were 
Hubaminadans were mostly traders e 
in any degree agriculturists. 

Of the Hindus, 6,615 were Brabmans, 317 B(5jp<ita, 217 Khatris, 
23 Bani&s, 17 Kieta, 148 Siids, 25 MaliAjans, 20 Bhfits, 52,836 Kaneta, 
P KaUla, 13 Ghirtha, 295 Gusfiins, 375 N^tha, 378 Behrfigia, 191 Suniiirs, 
215 T&wes, 98 Klmtndrs, 024 Lobtirs, 22 Dhobis, 441 CbamArs, 
S\. Tliathi4rs, 91 MalUbs, 55 JuUbAs, 74 Barr&rs, 16 Hajjdms, 26,495 
Dligis, and 34 Hensis. 

It will be seen that the population may be said to consist almost 
entirely of Kaneta and D&gis, with a small admixture of Brabmans. 

112. The Kanets are often clasaed by other Hindus as on a par 
The KanetB "'*''' *''® ^^'^^'^^ of Kdngra, just aa the Rfithia claim 

to he Kdjpiita, who have luat grade by taking to 
the plough, or the offspring of Rajputs by Sudrfi women ; ao the Eanets 
say that they are the children of women of the bills by B:tijputs who 
came up from the plains. By one story both Kanets and Dfigis were 
originally of the same stock. Two sons of the demi-god, Bhim Sen 
F^ndab, had eiich a son by the daughter of a Kulu rakbas or demon. 
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Olio of thos«» sons inarrioJ a Bhotslnti, or woman of Tibet, who fed Urn 
Avith vak*s flf.sb. $•» lir ami his eliiUh'en by her became D&gU. The 
oilier son was ancostor of the Kuiiets 

Both of tln^so stories perhaps point to the conelasion that ike 
Kaiiets and Dairis are niixeil Mo^^hals and Hindu race. Genenl 
I'nniiinirhaiii savs :i3 much of the Kanets of Kan&war, and connecti 
the o:iste naiii(> with the word Kanin^, which implies mixed blood. 
The Kanets are divided into Kassiyas and Raos. The K&os say that 
the orii^in of this division was that a Rajah of Eulu ordered the 
Kanets to reform their loose practices, and conforui altogether fo 
llindiiisni ; those who obeyed w*ere called Kassiyas, and those who stud 
to tlieir old ways, Uaos. It is a fact that at the present day the former 
are nion* Hindu in all i>bservances than the latter, and the stoiju 
othtM'wise pn»halde, as on<' can see that the foreign priests round the 
Kajahs were always striviiif^ to make the Kulu people more ortbodoi 
Hindus, greater resp«'rtors of Brahmans, and less devoted to the 
worship of their local divinities. The Kassiyas wear the janeo, and 
pretend to some superiority, which, however, is not admitted by the 
Uaos. They intermarry and eat and drink together out of the same 
cooking pot, but not out of the dish same or plate. 

The dress of both sexes is picturesque, and not at all oriental. A 
red and black wo<»llen cap, not unlike a Scotch bonnet at first sight) 
a grey or brown loose woollen tunic girt in, with a rope or sash at 
the waist, a striped or ch<M(uered blanket worn like a Scotch plaid 
round the chest and ovrr tin* shoulders, form the dress of the men. 
If well enough off, thry add loose woolltMi trousers tight round the 
ancle. Some of tlu» women wear a cap like that of the men under 
which their hair hangs down in long plaits lengthened out with 
plaits of worsted, but most of them do without a cap, and wear their 
hair puffed out and iwistcd into n high sloping chignon, not unlike 
the fashion till lately prevailing among English women. Instead of 
a tunic they wear a plaid or blanket fastened around them with bod- 
kins, and so skilfully put on that while the neck and arms are bare, 
all the rest of the body is modestly covered to below the knee : the 
leg is bare or covered with a woollen gaiter : broad metal anklets are 
not uncommon, and set off* the leg very prettily ; the arms are gener- 
ally overloaded with bracelets. Both sexes are generally shod witb 
sandals made of plaited straw or hemp, but many go bare foot, and a 
few wear leather shoes. Both sexes, especially on festival days, are 
fond of wearing bunches of flowers stuck in their caps or in tlieir hair, 
and strings of flowers hung round their necks. Some are hardly 
darker than Spaniards in complexion, with a ruddy color showing in 
their cheeks ; others are as dark as tlie ordinary Panjdbi. Thej" are 
not tall, but look strong and active, and generally have liaiidsome 
figures. Many of the women have fine eyes, and a mild and gentle 
expression of face, but the men on the whole have the advantage in 
regularity of feature. The finest men are to be found in Seordj. 
The women do most of the field work, with the exception of ploughing, 
but in return they have more liberty than in most parts of India. 
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Tliej attend all tlie fairs and festivals ( jicli ) lield periodically at 

^Tery templet in the country. At these fairs both sexes join in the 

singing and dancing, but the women in Kulu dance separately, and 

■ at night only. In Basdhir the Kanets of both sexes dance together. 

' In the Ldg and Parol Waziris it is not uncommon to see many of both 

r: sexes returning from the fairs decidedly tipsy, the result of deep 

r .potations of sur or lugri, a kind of weak acid beer, generally brewed 

at home, and exempt from the restriction of a'bkari rules. In Riipi 

and Seordj drinking is considered a reproaxjh, and almost universally 

4»3chewed. In the winter, when confined to their houses by the snow, 

the men spend most of their time in weaving blankets and cloth for 

sale or home consumption : the women do not weave in Kulu. 

113. The Digis are the impure or kamin caste. They are also 

commonly called Kolis, a name, however, which 
® ^^^' out of Kulu is applied to any Kulu man. lu 

Seordj they are commonly called Betiis. Those among them who 
iiave taken to any particular trade are called by the trade name, e. g. 
b&rdru, basket maker 5 barhye, carpenter, dangri, iron-smelter; pumbe 
wool-cleaner ; and these names stick to families long after tkey have 
abandoned the trade, as has been the case with certain families now 
named, smith and carpenter, in England. So also Chamdrs and 
Lohdrs, though they have been classed separately, are probably only 
0dgis who took to those trades ; but at the present day other Ddgis 
will not eat with the Lohdrs, and in some parts they will not eat or 
intermarry with the Chamdrs. Most Ddgis will eat the flesh of bears, 
leopards, or langiir monkeys. All except the Lohdrs eat the flesh 
of cattle who have died a natural death. They stand in a subordinate 
position to the Kanets, though they do not hold their lands of them. 
Certain families of DAgis, Chamars> and Lobars are said to be the 
Koriddrs, i. «., the court-yard people of certain Kanet families. 
When a Kanet dies, his heirs call the Koriddr Ddgis through their 
jatdi or headmen : they bring in fuel for the funeral pile and funeral 
fiast, wood for torches, play the pipes and drums in the funeral 
procession, and do other services, in return for which they get food 
and the " kirid " or funeral perquisites. The dead bodies of cattle 
are another perquisite of the Ddgis, but they share them with the 
Chamars : the latter take the skin, and all divide the flesh. The 
Ddgis carry palanquins when used at marriages. The Lobars and 
Chamdrs also do work in iron and leather for the Kanets, and are 
paid by certain grain allowances. The dress of the Dagis does not 
differ materially from that of the Kanets, except in being generally 
coarser in material and scantier in shape. Their mode of life is also 
much the same. 

114. With the exception of a few families, descendants of the 

Rajahs, priests or parohits, the Kulu Brahmans 
Ra'^ats. ^^*^^*^® *"^ differ very little in appearance, dress or customs 

from the Kanets. The same may be said of 
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nearly all of tlu^ few Rljpiits. Tlie blood is in fact generally very 
mixed, for both Braliinans ami Riijputs commonly marry Kauet girls J 
such wives are known as *• Srit" iu distinction from the ** Liri," or 
wife of the same caste taken by the regular ** biah " ceremony. 

115. I may mention here that there are three kinds of marriage 

ceremonies in use in Kulu, viz. ( 1 ), Bedi biab, 
Forms of marrinpc in the ordinary Hindu form; ( 2 ), Rati manii, 

rio'^Uim^cl'Sh": \^»\ pr fiv« ™«" go f^om the bridegroom to the 
of widows and da ightors, brides house, dress her np, put a cap on her 

head, and then bring her home to the bride- 
groom ; ( 3 ), Ganesh piija, the form used by Brahmaxis, Khatris, 
Suniyanis, &c., in marrying a Kanet girl. The bridegroom sends his 
priest and others to the hride's house, where worship of Ganesh is 
performed, and the bride then brought home. Suuiydrs send a knife 
to represent them. The children of a Brahman and R&jpiit by a 
Kanet wife are called Brahmans and Rajputs ; the term R^thi is often 
added as a qualification by any one pretending himself to unmixed 
blood. In the absence of other children they are their father's full 
heirs, but in the presence of other children by a liri wife ihey wouli 
ordinarily only get an allotment by way of maintenance, put by some 
at one-fifth, but the limit seems rather vague in practice. The rule of 
inheritance in Kulu among all tribes at the present day is "pag vand," 
or, as it is here called, " mundevand," that is, all legitimate sons of one 
father get an equal share without reference to the number of sods 
born of each wife or mother. Amonjx the Kanets and the lower 
castes the real custom hitherto has been that every son by a woman 
kept and treated as a wife was legitimate. It was not necessary that 
any ceremony should have been performed. If no one else claimed 
the woman, and she lived with the man as a wife, the son born from 
such cohabitation was legitimate. In the same way among the same 
classes a "pichlag," or posthumous son (called rouda in Kulu) born 
to a widow in the house of a second husband, is considered the son of 
the second husband ; and a widow cannot be deprived of her life 
tenure of her husband's estate for want of chastity so long as she does 
not go away to live in another man's house. It appears to be a 
general idea in Kulu that a father could, by formal deed of gift 
executed in his life-time, give his estate to a daughter, in default of 
sons, without consent of next of kin. It is, I think, doubtful also whether 
a distant kinsman (say more than three or four generations apart) 
could claim against a daughter without gift, and it seems generally 
allowed that a *' ghar jowai,^' or son-in-law taken into the house- 
becomes after a time entitled to succeed as a kind of adopted son with, 
out proof of^gift. 

116. A very short notice will suffice for the few of the remaining 

Gusams, Behragfs, miscellaneous castes which require any notice. 

Natlis, and Tawes. The Tawes are builders and masons, and rank 

above the D^gis, but below the Kanets. The Gusdius, Behrdgis, and 

Naths had originally of course religious pretensions, but may be said 
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to be now quite secular people, cultivating their farms with their own 
hands like other peasants. The original Behrdgis in Kulu came from the 
plains, but the present men are mostly descendants of Kulu Brahmans 
or Kanets who became their disciples. The Ndths are Ddgis with 
their ears pierced, holding a position like that of the Sddhs among the 
K&ngra Gaddis; they are the descendants of some religious mendi- 
cants, but are now much like other people of their grade. It is a 
native saying about Eulu that no man who takes up his abode there 
retains purity : the Brahman or Rdjpiit marries a Kanet girl and 
doesJiot pass on the pure blood to his sons: the ascetic sooner or 
later takes some vromen to live with him and founds a family. All 
Buch people have found that they could do what they liked in Kulu 
without serious loss of reputation, and being few in number and scat- 
tered here and there among the Kanets and D^gis, they have speedily 
succumbed to temptation. 

117. Poliandry now prevails only in Seorfij, and there the 
Castom of Poliandry custom seems to be tending to fall into disuse. 

It is in reality a mere custom of community 
of wives among brothers who have a community of other goods. 
In one house you may find three brothers with one wife, in the 
next three brothers with four wives, all alike in common; in the 
next house there may be an only son with three wives to himself. 
It is a matter of means and of land ; a largo farm requires several 
women to look after it. Wliere there is only ono wife to several 
brothers, it will generally be found that some of the brothers are 
absent for part of the year working as laborers. In former years 
I have seen perplexing claims arise from this custom. The sons 
or grandsons of a family which has lived in poliandry agree to 
divide the ancestral estate, and quarrel as to the shares, some saying 
that each son should get an equal share, others that tho sons of each 
mother (where the fathers had several wives in common) should 
get an equal share, others that tho sons of each putative father 
should get an equal share. Of late years such disputes have seldom 
arisen, as it has become a pretty generally recognized principle 
that,' as far as our courts are concenied, the woman in these cases 
is the wife only of the eldest son or head of the family, and all 
sons she may bear must be presumed to be his. This principle 
agrees in results with what I believe to have been in former times 
the general rule of inheritance, as between the children of brothers 
all living in community of wives (but it must^be confessed that no 
one custom seems to have been rigidly followed in all cases) ; on the 
other hand as between the children of brothers all of whom did not 
live in community of wives, the old custom of the countiy was I 
believe as follows : — If of three brothers, one separated off his 
share of the estate and set up for himself, and tho other two lived 
on in common and a son was born in their house, then such son 
was considered to be the child of two fathers and heir to the estate 
of both: the separated brother or his children could claim no share 
of such estate on the death of either of the united brothers. This 
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appears to me to have been the custom in past times, Imt it is 
oppocDd to the principle above mentioned as at present in foroe^ of 
only recognising the mother to be the wife of one of the brotheiq, 
and I am not aware that it has been ever affijmed by our courts. 

118. The account which Mr. Barnes gives in his para. 274 

; of the character of the hill people of K&ngn 
Chttacter of the Kulu p^^^p^^ j^ ^ ^^^ respects equaUy truTof 

the Kulu men. For instance, they are good 
humoured among themselves but rough and inhospitable to strangen, 
very shy and distnistful of any new officer but almost fond of one 
they know well, very submissive to constituted authority if exe^ 
cised with any tact, not given to theft, and not much to falsehood, 
but this is partly the i-esult of a simplicity or want of consixsg 
which does not see how a fact perfectly well known to the ques- 
tioned person can be concealed from the questioners. On the other 
hand they ar^ not so industrious, so frugal, or so enterprising ai 
the Kangra people, and they are still more superstitious. That they 
have imagination is proved by many of their legends and fairy tales 
which contain as much of that quality as any in the world. Their 
sense of the j)icturesque is proved by the situation they chose for their 
temples, by the wild stories they attach to each cave, lake, frowning 
cliff, rugged rock, or water-fall, to explain the impression whi^ 
its form produces on their minds. They are very fond of music ; the 
tunes, which are quick and lively, remind one of Irish jigs or Scotch 
reels. The women sing a great deal, and rhj^ming songs are made 
at each marriage or funeral, or in commenjoration of any remarkable . 
event. As a general rule, one line in each couplet is not original and 
has no reference to the subject in hand. It belongs in fkct to a 
collection of old lines, which is used as a common stock by all the 
poets of the country, like a ** Gradus aed Parnassum." This is a 
splendid invention for reducing the difficulty of rhyming, which keeps 
so many poets mute in other countries. Their heads are full of strange 
fancies about things spiritual ; for instance, they believe in the soul 
leaving the body during sleep, and account in this way for dreams : in 
these wanderings they say the soul can hold converse with the 
spirits of deceased persons, and communications are often received 
in this way.* Both men and women are very susceptible of the pas- 
sion of love, and do wild things under its influence. They will run 
off and live together in a cave in the mountains till forced down 
by the pangs of starvation. Men of the best families constantly 
incur imprisonment or loss of ofiice for breaches of marriage laws, 
or social outlawry for the sake of some low caste woman. They 
are not manly or martial in manner, but I doubt if they can be called 
a cowardly race. I have seen them attack bears and leopards without 
fire-arms in a rather courageous way. 

Their religious ideas have been sufficiently described in the 
extract from my report on the temple endowinents, which I have 
given under the head of " land tenures." But to show the corioai 
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natures of iheir superstitions I think it worth while to describe an 
expiatory ceremony, which is occasionally performed with the object 
of removing " Greh " or bad luck or evil influence which is supposed 
to be brooding over a hamlet. The deota of the place is, as usual, 
first consulted through the "chela," and declares himself also under the 
spell, and advises a " jag " or feast, which is given in the evening 
at the temple. Next morning a man goes round from house to 
bouse with a " kilta " or creel on his back, into which each family 
throws all sorts of odds and ends, paiiing of nails, pinches of salt, 
bits of old iron, handfuls of grain, kc. ;^the whole community then 
turns out and circumambulates the village, at the same time stretch- 
ing an unbroken thread round it fastened to pegs at the four 
oomers. This done, the man with the creel carries it down to the 
river bank, and empties the contents therein, and a sheep, fowl, and 
some small animals are sacrificed on the spot. Half the sheep is 
the perquisite of the man who dares to cany the creel, and he is also 
entertained from house to house on the following night. 

119. The only other illustration of manners and customs which 

I shall give consists of an extract from a report 
The people of MaUna. submitted by myself with regard to the lands 

held by the temple of Jamlii at Malaua, which seems to me worth 
quoting, as it describes a very curious community, which in many ways 
holds aloof from the rest of the people of the country : — 

This Jamlu is a kind of demon or spirit supposed to have 

originally appeared at Hamta, in Jaggatsuk, but 
( Extract. ) now to have his head-quarters at Malana. He 

is sometimes said to be a Muhammadan, for no ' 
reason, however, except tliat sheep or goats sacrificed to him have 
their throats cut in the Muhammadan, as opposed to the Hindu style 
of cut On this account the other deotds and devis, with the 
exception of the Prini Devi, who is supposed to be his sister, shun 
all intercourse with him as an out-caste. There is no image of 
him in his temples, and he has consequently no " rath " or car. In 
the Mal4na temple there is a silver image of an elephant, with a 
figure in gold on its back, said to have been presented by the 
Emperor Akbar ! ! Kulu-men, who think their prayers have been 
heard, sometimes present small silver horses or elephants to the 
ehiine. As he has no outward and visible sign or image, his houses 
or deogras are rather granaries, store-rooms, or assembly rooms, 
■than actual temples. They are picturesque-looking buildings, 
.generally standing on the village green, and surrounded with 
.cedars or other pine trees. These houses are called " mhar ; " some 
are mere granaries, others are also used for village feasts, &c. 
Jamlu was much feaied in the Rdjah*s time : on his account 
Mal&na was a city of refuge, from which no criminal could be car- 
ried off if he got there. Again, Jamlu neither paid tribute to the 
BugnHth temple at Sultdnpur, nor attended at that temple to pay his 
xespects on the Daserah, as all other Kulu deotfis were compelled 
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to do. Again, the Maldna-mcn, who oro all under his special pro- 
tection, were allowed great license ; they used to say that the other 
deota's temples were their Deo's " dogris/' or out-houses, and help 
themselves to anything they admired in them. 

The whole concourse of the men of Malfina are themselves an 
embodiment of the Deo : such concourse is called the R& Deo. are 
Alx>ut forty or lifty families live in Malana, mostly Kanets, but a few 
of the Dfigri castes. 

The kdrdjirs, cheliis, pujfiris, fcc, in fact all the office heareiB, 
are Malana Kanets, who are appointed from time to time from 
among themselves by the Malana-men. 

This body of officials, when they go their rounds to collect 
revenue fees, &;c., are known as the Bdri in distinction from the 
grand host of Maldna, the lid Deo. Maldna is a large village 
in a long narrow valley funned by a river which runs into the 
Parbatti ; the cultivated land lies on both sides of the stream, the 
ground is very precipitous, and the village lies high ; there is no 
other near it, and it is diihcult of access : it forms a ph&ti or sepa- 
rate division of tlio Nagar kothi, and has a huge area, which, 
however, is nearly all unculturablo, uninhabitable waste. There are 
Bome good sheep-runs or nigluirs in the valley which are held by 
the Malana-men, or by zamindars of villages paying revenue to the 
deo. To got to Nagar from llaliina you have to cross the 
Malana pass, which is shut by snow for some months in the year: 
you then descend into the villages of Poling, Bamsam, Sham, 
Baoli, Kiriiiu Ber, and Kroji, nearly all the lands of which pay rent 
to the Malana deo. The Ra Deo, that is, all the Maldna people 
except a few men old women and children, cross the pass in the end 
of Maghar or beginning of Poh, and spend more than a month in these 
villages, billeting themselves on every house. In the same way at 
other times the Ra Deo visits for a few days Biiladi and Bishna, two 
villages in kothi Kais, where it borders on Maldna phdti, which are 
held by the deo, and at other times the villages in Har Kandi, in 
Rdi Gyan Singh's j^gir, which are assigned to it. The Bari, i. e., 
the band of office bearers, pays separate and more frequent visits : the 
Ra Deo only visits large villages which can support it. During 
these visits all the Malana-men feed free at the expense of their 
hosts, but no doubt their food is considered in the accounts of the 
revenue taken with more or less accuracy. Some of the Malana- 
men are detached in parties to visit the other shrines of Jamlii in 
Kulu, which are separate concerns from the Maldna shrine. 
These parties get food free for a few days. The Bari also makes 
rounds to the other Jamlii temples ; when it comes a goat is killed 
iand a feast held, and some eight anas are paid as a tribute. The 
zamindars of all this part of the country commonly put aside a few 
8^rs of rice to give to the Bdri when it comes round. If one of the 
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'Halina*meii can read or write ; they profess to keep accounts from 
memory only. Some of them come with the Bfiri as porters to carry 
the rents, which are paid in gittin, back to Mal^na. They do not give 
any accurate detail of how their grain is expended, but at the Stirs 
( m^as ) held at Maldna all comers are fed free as long as the fairs last. 
There are three great fairs, — the big Phagri, the little Phdgri, and the 
S&wan Jdtra ; these last seven days each, and are attended by many 
Kulu-people from considerable distances. Once a month, and some 
times more, there are uchhabs or feasts, which are attended mainly by 
the Malina-men alone. Any sddh or beggar who visits Malana gets food 
and a blanket if he wants it. Such visitors are not very numerous 
owing to the difficulty of the roads. The Malana-people intermarry 
among themselves only ; they speak among themselves a dialect 
tinijiielligible to other Kulu-people : they rarely appear in our courts, 
in fact never, I believe, if they can help it ; they have a way of settling 
their own cases by a meeting held in the temple conducted with cer- 
tain forms. In my recollection they have on several occasions mobbed 
or abused European travellers who have visited MaWna and gone 
anywhere near the temple with boots on, and have been fined for 
the offence. 

Major Hay says he had to punish the head treasurer for receiving 
stolen property and harbouring a thief. 

They have good flocks of sheep and goats, which they barter for 
rice at an annual fair held at Nagar. 

They are not liked, but dreaded to some extent as uncanny by the 
other Kulu-people. Our Government has diminished the superstitious 
respect in which they were held and lessened their conceit. 

They are an idle set of course, and to sonie extent disaffected. 



PAIITI. CHAPTER III. — LAHOUL AND SPITL 

119. Oeneral description of Ldkoul and Spiii, or the Tram* 
ffimalayan country, — This division is in shape a long oblong, of an 
average length of about 105 miles, and breadth of about 38 miles, a total 
area of 4, 299 square miles, and a population of about two to the square 
mile. It is shut in to the north, and divided from Lad^kh and Chinese 
Tibet by the great snowy range called by General Cunningham the 
western Himalaya , and recognized by him as the continuation above 
the SaUaj of the main central Himalaya. This range haa here a mean 
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•levation of more than 18,000 feet. To the south and east, except at tb 
north-east corner whore the Spiti river escapes into Tibet, it is shut in 
and diviJeil from Chamba, Bangsihal, Kulu and Ran&war by the midr 
Himalaya, which has a mean elevation of more than 17,000 feet To 
the west it bonlers on Chamba- Lahoul. In the middle it is cut in two 
by a ridofe, some four or five miles long and 15,000 feet high, which 
connects tlie ends of two high spui-s thrown out by the great chains 
above mentioned. 



This ridfje, which is generally known as the Kanzam or Pi 
ridge, from the names of the passes which cross it, forms the bounduy 
between Lahoul and Spiti. The boundary line given in the Trigono- 
metrical 8urv(*y maps gives S])iti near a hundred square miles of waste 
to the west of the Kanziim ridge, on the banks of the Chandra ; bat in 
revisitm of S(?ttl<»iiK*nt, with the assent of the headmen of both wbbA, 
I have recorded the Kanzam ridge, which is the water-shed line between 
the Chandra and Spiti rivers, to be the true boundary. It is generally 
allowed on both sides that the rid^^e is the ancient boundary ; it is also the 
natural one, and moreover the (jia<ldi shepherds, who for twenty yean 
have grazetl in tlie debated land, have been paying dues to the waorof 
Lahoul, and not to him of Spiti. By the boundary in the maps Spiti 
contains 2,19!) scpiaro miles and Lahoul 2,100 ; but oy the line whidil 
have hel<l to be the true one, the 91) square miles of difference or there- 
abouts wouM change ])laces. These two waziris have each in many 
respects a character of their own, and deserve a separate deseription. 

120. Lilhoul contains the head-waters of the Chin&b river, and 

is made up of three valleys — the valley of the 
Cnnfiffuration and Bliiiga river, thc valley of the Chandra, the valley 

lS.'''"'''^ '''^'" ?^ ^^'^ ^^^^^^^' Chaiidra-Bliaga or Chin^b. There 

is also a tract of more than a hundred square 
miles of entirely uninliabited waste, which is not attached to either 
of these valleys, and is situated on the north side of the western Hima- 
laya below the Bani Lacha Pass ; tliis is generally known as Lingti. 
A dispute has lately arisen with regard to the exact boundary of British- 
Ldhoul and Ladtikh in this direction, whieh will probably be decided 
next year by a commission. The streams of this tract are tributaries of 
the Zanskiir river which falls into the Indus ; so that it will be seen that 
all the six great rivers of the Punjab except the Jhelam, draw some 
part of their waters from the Kaugra District. The Chandra' and Bh^ 
rivers rise on opposite side of the Bara Ldcha Pass at an elevation of 
nearly 16,500 feet above the sea. The Bliaga flows south-west for 56 
miles, with an average fall of 125 feet per mile ; the Chandra, with an 
average fall of only 65 feet per mile, flows first to the south-east for 55 
miles till it is turned by the mid Himalaya at Shigri, and then sweeps 
along the base of that range to the north-west for sixty miles to Tfindii 
its point of junction with the Bhaga. All along this latter part of its 
course the mid Himalaya hangs close over the Chandra : opposite 
. Ghondla it rises like a wall a full 1 1^000 feet above the river bed ; such i 
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ttheer rise is to be seen in few other places in the world. From T&nd 
to Tirot, on the border of British and Chamba-L^houl, the united rivers 
ran some sixteen miles with a fall of about 30 feet per mile. 

The gi-eat triangle formed by the Chandra and Bli^ga is filled up 
lay an off-shoot fix)m the western Himalaya joined to the main 
<snain at the Bdr4 Ldchd Pass; its peaks rise to 21, 20, and 19,000 
feet^ and its numerous lateral valleys are all filled with glaciers. The 
most noted peak, though not the highest, is the Gephan Lhd, or God 
Geph&n, in whose honor the Ldhoulis hold feasts and make sacrifices. 
This is the peak which can be seen from the Kulu valley through a gap 
in the mid .Himalaya. The most noted glacier in Ldhoul is that known 
as the big Shigri at the bend of the Chandra on the south side. It is 
nearly two Iniles wide and runs right down to the river ; within the 
memory of many men alive it caused a cataclysm the marks of which 
aie still plainly visible throughout Lahoul at a great height above the 
level of the river. For the first thirty miles of the coursp of the Bhdga 
and the first seventy-five miles, of that of the Chandra, the country is 
and probably always will be entirely uninhabited; not a bush even is to 
be seen, but the grass, though it looks scanty and disappears at no great 
height above the bottom of the valley, is in most places of a kind upon 
which sheep and goats thrive wonderfully. In July and August there- 
fore these wastes, and also the wastes lower down behind the villages, 
are visited by shepherds from Kulu and Gaddi shepherds from Kdngra. 
There are three small lakes in this countr^^ two on the Bhdga and one 
on the Chandra near the Palamo Pass. This last is much the largest, 
being three quarters of a mile or more long. The water in all is fresh 
and very dear. The inhabited part of the Chandra valley is called by 
li&houlis Rangloi, that of the Bhdga, Gdrd, and that of the Chandra* 
Bhdga, Pattan. 

121. The scenery in Ldhoul is almost oppressive from its grandeur, 
Character of the and it is wild and desolate, for the villages and 

■cenery in LihouL cultivated lands are .mere specks on these vast 

mountain slopes. But there is something pretty and smiling about the 
near view of the villages, especially in Pattan and the lower part of 
Q&r&, There is nothing striking in the fiat-roofed two-storeyed houses, 
which are massed together in one oV two blocks, so as to give in-door 
communication in winter; but the clumps of pollard willows stand- 
ing in plo^ of smooth gi*een turf, and the terraced fields neatly kept 
and waving with thick crops of wheat or bailey, are pleasant to look at. 
'On the bai^s of the fields and under the small canals are the " dang " or 
-hay fields, in which the grass grows luxuriantly, mixed with bright 
flowers as in an English meadow, and here and there in bush or hedge 
are wild roses, bright crimson or bright yellow, and wild currant or 
gooseberry trees. Wherever water is brought, all this vendure springs 
up, but without irrigation the ground is so nearly barren that not only 
no crop will grow, but there is so little grass that at a short distance 
you would think there was no green thing on it. This description 
however does not apply to the upper villages in Gdrfi and the greater 
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part of Rangloi ; here there are few or no trees or budhes round tile 
villages whicTi have a very bleak look, but the grass grows thick and 
green on the hills without irrigation. In a few places the slopes imme- 
diately above the villages are thinly covered with kail ( Pinua eaxelsa) 
or pencil cedar ( Juniper excelsa ), and higher up here and there there 
are patches of birch wood. Near the villages on the road-sides are long 
dykes or walls of stone from four to five feet high and a yard or more 
broad, on the top of which ai*e placed slabs or round stones, on which 
the " omm^i piidme hiin " and other Budhist texts or mantras are 
inscribed. " Chodhten" or " Dangten/' which are curiously-dahaped conical 
buildings erected in honor of some saint or incarnation or as the 
mausoleum or relic temple of some lama or great man, are faund in the 
same situations. Above the villages, sometimes on the hill side and 
often under the shade or on the very face of a precipice, are seen the 
" gonpas " or monasteries of the lam^s with flags flying and white- 
washed walls. 

122. The rivers in Ldhoul are crossed by means of suspension 
Bridires in Lahoul bridges of from 50 to 150 feet span, made of thick 

roj)es of twisted birch twigs. Three ropes form 
the roadway, and two liand-rail ropes hang above, one on either side, 
and are attached to the roadway by small side ropes, fastened at 
intervals of a foot or two. The best of these bridges are passable for 
sheep and goats, and without danger if the sides are wattled in with 
wicker work and slabs of stone placed on the roadway. In a high 
wind many of tlieni are dangerous to cross, even to a native of the 
country. They arc callcil "chugzam " in Tibetan, and " jhiila '* or " &wi " 
in Hindi.* Ul* late years, on the main road from Kulu to L^, the 
Chandra and Bhiiga rivers have biien bridged with sanga bridges 
passable by cattle and liorses. The sanga is composed of whole trunks 
of pine or cedar built into embankments on either side of the river in 
double or triple tiers, each tier i)rojecting further from the embank- 
ment and supported l)y a prop on tlie end of the tier below. Two 
long trunks rest on and connect the ends of the highest tiers on either 
side, and form the roadway. 

123. The uppermost village in Rangloi is purdnd K'oksar, and 

in Gard, Darclia. Both these are about 10,800 feet 
imft e o . above the sea, but there are higher villages lower 

down the valley in Gara; for instance Kangsir ( i, 6., the big house ), 
where wazir Tara Chand resides, has an elevation of 11,345 feet. The 
average elevation of the cultivated and inhabited part of Ldhoul I 
should put at a little less than 10,000 feet, though I observe that 
General Cunningham estimates it at over 11,000. The mean tempera- 



* The proper " jhula *' is a different kind of bridge, which is not used in IjahouL It 
consists of a seat in a loop hanging from a wooden saddle, which rides on a cable of thick 
grass rope, and is pulled across by a gay line. " GharArii '* is another name for thi» kind 
of bridge, which you use in crosaing the Satlaj, the U'l and other riveri. 
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ture at K&rdong, in Q&r&, is given in Messrs. Schlagintweit's tabled 
as follows :— 
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No better place than Kdrdong could have been selected to show 
the average temperature of the inhabited part of L^oul, but the 
differences of temperature are very great. In the upper part of Rangloi, 
in kothi Koksar, the snow lies round the villages till the end of May, 
whereas in the lower half of Pattdn the zaminddrs contrive to sow and 
reap two crops in their fields during tlie spring, summer, and autumn. 
The air is very dry and pure : meat once dried will keep for any 
number of years. There is very little sickness of any kind, and I have 
not observed any cases of goitre. The influence of the monsoons is 
hardly felt ; in July and August there are a good many showers of rain 
in the lower part of Lihoul and for a few miles on both sides of the 
Botang Pass, through which remarkably low gap a few clouds contrive 
to steiS ; but generally speaking there is almost unbroken fine cloud- 
less weather in the summer half of the year, and indeed up till January, 
when the heavy falls of snow usually commence. In some years some 
villages are completely buried in snow. Avalanches fall in the spring 
and summer. A glacier slipped and utterly buried a village at the 
mouth of die Yucha valley not many years ago.* 

124?. Spiti is in shape a triangle ; the side which separates it 

^ ^ from Ldhoul and Kulu to the west being formed 
sSSlrt°ii«^"'S by the Kanzam ridge and the mid Himalaya; the 
the Boeneiy. opposite side which separates it from Laddkh and 

Chinese Tibet, by the western Himalaya ; and the 
base which separates it from Kandwar, by that part of the mid Hima- 
laya which runs along the north side of the Satlaj. The base measures 



♦ No soul in the village escaped. An old man, who had gone up the mountain for 
some purpose a day or two before the catastrophe, is reported to have said on returning 
that his heart misgave him that something was about to happen, for he had seen a band 
of strangely-dressed people dancing and holding high revel on the top of the glaciei*, 
who most have been fairies. The words of the seer were set at naught of course. 

W 
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about 58 miles, and a line from base to apex about 60 miles. The true 
area, as explained in para. 119, 1 estimate at 2,100 square miles. 

The Spiti river rises in the apex of the triangle, and runs down its 
centre till it nears the base, where it inclines to the left and goes out at the 
north-east comer. In the south-west comer is the Pin valley, with its 
river of the same name, a tributaiy almost as large as the Spiti itself. 
Pin contains some eleven villages, and these are the only villages out of 
the main valley on this side, as the rest •)£ the streams which join the 
Spiti from the mid Himalaya, though of considerable length, flow in 
narrow rocky gorges shut in by high precipices. On the other side 
of the main valley for two-thirds of its length from the base^ there are 
high valleys or table limds which contain some ten villages. 

A traveller passing down the Spiti valley would never suspect the 
existence of villages in these lateral valleys, for the streams which 
drain them run in deep canons or chasms, with precipitous sides cut 
in the rock, and nothing can be seen but the mouths of these gorges 
from the main valley. Major Hay, in his account of Spiti, says th^tthe 
soil is composed of lime and sand stone. It is evident that a river very 
easily cuts itself a deep channel in this formation, which is only hard so 
long as it keeps dry ; and as very little rain falls, and the snow melts 
gently, the banks of the cutting remain very perpendicular. Curious 
examples of this quality of the soil are seen in many places, where the 
ground has melted away round certain points protected by slabs of 
slate or shale, leaving the slab high in the air supported by fantastic 
pillars or arches of the softer formation. One bad result of this pecu- 
liarity is, that thou^li wfiter for irrigation is the great want in Spiti, yet 
the river itself and its tributaries, fed from immense glaciers, and at 
ilioir fullest in the hottest weather, supply none; their beds are too 
deep, and their sides are too steep and friable, so that the zamind^'s 
only resource is in the water of small streamlets which flow from small 
ravines in the face of the mountains which shut in the main valley. 
Some of these dry up altogether, and others run very low towards the 
end of the summer. The main valley looks as if it had consisted 
originally of a level plain from a mile to two miles wide, but the greater 
part of this plain has been carried away by the river which now runs 
in rapid shallow streams scattered over a very broad bed shut in by 
steep cliffs ; the remains of the plain form plateaus above the cliffs, and 
it is on these plateaus that the villages stand. From the plateaus the 
mountains rise up in long steep smooth slopes of debris, till near the top 
rocks rise out of the slope in the shape of walls or jagged ridges, and 
end the view. The plateaus and slopes of debris look brown and bare, 
and the rocks are of all colors, shades of red and yellow predomi- 
nating. There are no trees, and to get sight of green grass you must 
go up into the high lands on the left bank already mentioned. All 
available water seems to be carefully reserved for the fields, and there 
are no '* dang " or irrigated hay-fields as in Ldhoul. In place of hay a 
kind of thistle and a vetch, which grow wild in the valleys, are cut and 
stored for winter fodder. At the head of the valley there is a kind of bush 
willow which grows in the bed of the river, and lower down a prickly 
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flhrub (Hippofa saliclfolia) is common in the same position, but they 

are neither big enough nor green enough to alter ^he prevailing barren 

tints of the scenery. At the lower end of the valley a few shokpa (Juni- 

parus excelaa) and poplar and willow trees are to be seen. These, with 

the exception of a kind of dwarf birch which I have observed in one 

or two places, furze, broom, wild rose, and currant bushes, comprise all 

the trees and shrubs of the country. The Pin valley is more absolutely 

bare of tree or bush than any other part of Spiti, but there is more 

grass than in the main valley, which is probably due to a greater rain- 

felL In spite of the utter want of verdure, there is a great deal of 

beauty in the scenery ; the hills near at hand have very quaint and 

picturesque outlines, and their scarped sides show a strange variety of 

strata, each with a different tint of color ; above them a glimpse is 

caught of some snowy peak standing back against a very blue sky ; in 

fronit are the bold sweeps of the river and the cliffs supporting the 

plateaus, upon which, at long distances, the white houses and green 

fields of the villages are conspicuous. All this, seen through an exces- 

Mvely clear and pure atmosphere, makes as pretty a picture as is possible 

in the absence of verdure and blue water. The only blue water in 

Spiti is contained in cme or two lakes, to see which requires a long 

dimb out of the valley ; there is a small one above Dankar, and another 

of considerable size at the foot of the Manirang Pass. The water in the 

rivers is always thick and yellow, an unusual thing in the Himalayas, 

and due of course to the formation of sand-stone and lime before 

alluded to. 

125, The streams and rivers are seldom deep, but frequently so 

rapid as to make it dangerous or impossible to 
Rivers and bridges in ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^i times the boulders under 

water can be heard rolling over and knocking 
a^inst each other. But there are few bridges, and none which can be 
passed by the yaks or ponies with which most Spiti-men travel ; 
the people therefore are compelled to ford, and a good many lives are lost 
in so doing. Above Kaja and below Lithong the main stream is suddenly 
collected into a narrow channel by ridges of rock ; in these two places 
there are sanga bridges, but the biggest timber in Spiti is too light to 
make a sanga passable by yaks or ponies. Again below Mdni the river 
runs in a narrow channel, and is crossed in three places by jhiila bridges. 
If two or three light iron suspension bridges could be put up in Spiti, a 
good many lives of men and beasts would be saved, and much danger 
and delay avoided. Suspension chains strong enough could, I think, 
be made by the Spiti blacksmiths, and a little steel wire rope would, 
J think, do the rest, and not be very expensive. A few hundred yards 
of iron pipe niight, I believe, enable water to be brought on to the plateaus 
out of some of the glacier torrents. Several fine villages could be founded 
at once if the attempt succeeded. 

126. The mean elevation of the villages in Spiti must be very coii- 
m- * * a •*• siderably higher than in Ldhoul ; I should put it 
Climate of Spxti. ^ ^^,000 feet. Several viUages must be 
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more than 13,000 feet above the sea, and one or two aa high 
as 1*,000. 

The mean tempemture of the upper Spiti vuUej is giTen in iieam, 

, Schlagiiitwcit's table as follows ; — 
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Light showers of rain occur in July and August, and in the winter 
snow falls, but only to the <k'i>th of some 2^ feet, whidi iamuchlett 
than in Li'ihoul. Wlioo cncniiipid by one of the highest villages in the 
Pin valley, I observed that the Iro-st at night, oven in September, waa bo 
severe that a stream of water running down a slope from a broken 
canal was turned into solid ice by' the morning. The climate is i 
remarkably healtliy one ; excepting a few simple complaints, such tt 
oholic or rheumatism, sicknosa appears to be almost unknown, and I sav 
no eases of goitre or cretinism, 'Jlic iniiHcular <levelopment of both men 
and women looks lai^'u and lianl compared with that of the people on 
the south side of tlio liinialayas. 

127. Dankar, the capital of Sjnti, is a large village, 12,774 feet 
Th<iYai»goofDai.ki.r. "^^'^^^ **^° sca, built on_ a spur or bluff which 

stands out into the main valley and ends in a 
precipice. The softer parts of this hill have been worn away, leaving 
blocks and columus of a hard conglomerate, among which the houses are i 
perched in the most curious and inconvenient positions, On the top 
of the bill is a large house known aa the fort, which, with some cultivated 
land attached, Iwlongs to Government. On a point ot" the hill lower I 
down is a large monastery. Ilie a.'^pcct of the whole place is vary 
picturesque. It has been the seat of government of the country irom 
time immemorial. 

128. Liihoul and Sjiiti do not form a part of the country 
General history of deseribed by Mr. Barnes as " hills from time 

^untrj,/e"Liilioi5aud immemorial inhabited by Hindu races living 
SiiitL ' " under the government of their native kings." 

On the contrary, they are properly Tibetan countries, which 
originally had no connection with India, and were included in 
the empire of Great Tibet. According to General Cunningham (wh(»e 
published account of LadHkh is the authority from which I have taken 
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most of my facts), on the break up of this Empire in the tenth century 
many of the outlying districts were formed into independent kingdoms, 
and in this way a chief of the name of Falgyi Gon formed the kingdom 
of Lad&kh, of which Ldhoul and Spiti were the southernmost provinces. 
But from this time down to the conquest and reconsolidation of the 
kingdom in A. D. 1580 or 1600, by Chovang Ndlngy^l (ancestor of the 
last dynasty of kings or gidlpos of Lad&kh), nothing is known of 
T<ad&kh history. 

Moorcroft says that Lad&kh was a province of Tibet, governed, as 
to temporal or civil matters, by an independent piince, and as to 
spiritual matters, by the Pontifi* of Lh^^. I think he here very truly 
describes the old constitution of the country. Among Budhists the 
spiritual province is a very extensive one, so that there was in fact 
a divided government, the traces of which remain to the present day. 
It may be noted that all over Laddkh there are to be found vestiges 
of old forts, which are commonly attributed by the natives to the time 
of the " mon " rdj or government. This same word " mon " is, I believe, 
used by the Bhots or "ipibetans as a general name for the Hindu races 
in Kulu or elsewhere, and the ** mon raj " is generally understood to 
have come from the south, but this is only matter of obscure tradi- 
tion, which I have picked up myself from one or two Tibetans, 
and if there is any foundation of truth in it, it dates back to remote 
antiquity.* The first occasion within historic times on which 
Lad^kh became in any degree politically dependent on India would 
appear to be in A. D. 1687-88, when, in return for aid given against 
an invasion of the Sokpas or Ktllmach Tartars, a small tribute 
began to be paid to the governor of Kashmir as representative of the 
Emperor of Delhi, but a similar tribute seems to have been paid at 
the same time to the government of Lh^sLf I may mention here 
that there are traditions in L^houl which show that this invasion of 
the Sokpas extended thereto. Some curious subterranean tombs, with 
rough masonry walls, which are occasionally uncovered by the slip 
or break of the ground, are sometimes attributed by the Ldhoulis to 
.these Tartars. 

After the break up of the Delhi Empire, the R&jahs of Lad^kh 
continued to pay the tribute to the Sikh governor of Kashmir till 
their country was conquered and annexed to the Punjab in A. D. 
1835 by a Dogri force under wazir Zorawar, sent by Rfijahs Dhidn 
Singh and Goldb Singh Jamuwala. 



♦ There is a legend current among the common people of Eangra which may have 
some connection with thi^ Tibetan tradition. It is to the effect that a r&jah from 
the south, named Am&n or Itf an, led an army all through Northern India and the adjacent 
oountries, seeking for a power which would oppose him in the field, and finding none. 
At length he reached the lake in Tibet at the source of the Satlaj, now called " Man 
Tal4i or M4n SarowAr, " and, in pride and exasperation, threatened heaven with his sword 
whereupon he and his whole army were overwhelmed in a snow storm and perished. 

t Moorcroft mentions that the Gialpo at the same time became a Muhammadan ; 
bis son recanted, but continued to pay the tribute to the Moghal Emperor. Change 
of faith seems to have been easier in those days ; the wife of the Giilpo, of Moorcrof t's 
time, WAS by birth a Muhammadan princess. 



c^ 
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129. There can be no doubt that L&houl was at one time a 

province of Lad&kh ; the derivation of the nsn» 
History of waziri Lihoul. i. c, " Lho yut," or southern district, is sufficient 

to prove it ; but the traditions of the Lifihoulis go 
to show that the separation is of long standing. The exact date is 
not known, but the following facts seem to prove that it took place 
before Chovang N&ingj^&ls time: — In the notice of the provinces 
acquired by him and his successor, Singhi Namgyil, some time 
between A. D. 15S0 and IGGO, and those divided among his sons 
by the latter ( riven in Cunningham s Ladakh from historical docu- 
ment preserved by the liimd), Luhoul is never mentioned, though 
Z&nsk^ and Spiti, which lie to the north and north-east of L&houl, 
and almost separate it from the rest of Lad&kh, are mentioned when 
aciiuired, and also as forming the share of the kingdom allotted to 
Singhi Namgy^ls third son. It is probable that in the confusion 

G*eceding the reconsolidation of the Laddkh kingdom by Chovang 
amgy&i, Ldhoul became independent, and remained for a short time 
governed by Th^kurs or petty barons of small clasters of villages. 
I'our or five of these families have survived up to the present &y, 
and are still in possession of their original territories i^hich they 
hold in j&gir, subject to payment of tribute or nazr&nah. The tradi- 
tion of a period of government by petty independent Th&kurs is in 
every one's mouth in Ldhoul, and the vividness and particularity of 
the traditions show that they do not date from any very remote times. 
It is not likely, however, that this period of perfect independence was 
a long one, and I surmise that, soon after its separation from ladSkh, 
the whole of Luhoul became tributary to the Rdjah of Chamba, and 
that the part now fonning Britisli-L^houl was subsequently transferred 
from Chamba to Kulu. 1 have remarked points in one or two Ldhoul 
traditions which support this view, and would agree with the account 
given by the present representative of the Kulu Rajah's family, accord- 
ing to which his ancestor in the seventh generation, Bdjah Bidhi Singh 
acquired Lahoul from Chamba. There is no reason, I think, to doubt 
the correctness of the account as to time, and it fixes the date of 
the first acquisition of British-Lahoul by Kulu at about 200 years 
ago. Tlie liajahs of Chamba must have conquered the country before 
A. D. IGOO, or Chovang Namgyal would have annexed it to Ladakh, 
but they must have governed through the Thdkurs and interfered 
very little, or there would be clearer traces of their seventy or 
eighty years' rule in the Ldlioul traditions. As I have said before, I 
believe the Kulu Rajah's account to be correct as to time ; but the 
explanation given in it, that Bidhi Singh got Lahoul as dower with 
a princess of the Chamba family, is generally discredited as a bo&stful 
attempt to increase the honor of the family by the invention of an alliance 
to which the Rajah of Chamba would never have condescended. More- 
over, it seems quite opposed to all custom for a Hindu idjah to give 
territory as dower with a daughter, and the story is not told by the 
people, who, if asked, say that they imagine Lahoul must have been 
lorcibly annexed. No doubt that was the case, and from that time 
the history of Ldhoul is included in that of the Kulu principality. 
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It would appear, however, that subsequently to this the L&houlis 
continued to pay a small annual tribute to Laddkh, probably to avert 
forays and to keep the roads open for trade. Indeed the Ldhoulis, 
without orders, continued to pay this tribute to the governor at L^ up 
to two or three years ago, when our government, which had been 
informed of the fistct by a report I submitted in 1862, prohibited its 
payment in future.* 

130. After the first formation of the kingdom of Ladakh, Spiti 
Hiato £ So'tL appears to have now and again been separated 

^^ °^^ from it for a time, and attached to some other 

short-lived Tibetan principality, or to the country governed from Lhds^ 
itself. It was perhaps independent for a time^ as it is mentioned in the 
records procured from the Um^s by General Cunningham as conquered by 
^inghi N&mgy&l, king of Lad&kh, in about A. D. 1630, and allotted 
by him, with Zdnskar, to his third son, Tenchog, in about A D. 1660. 
Soon after it was incorporated in the Guge principality, which lay to 
the east, in what is now Chinese Tibet, and was not restored to Lad&kh 
till about A. D. 1720, when the king of Laddkh, at the conclusion of 
a war with Guge and Lh^&, manied the daughter of the Lhfisan 
commander, and took Spiti as her dowry. After this Spiti remained a 
province of Laddkh, but from its remote and inacessible situation the 
country was always left very much to govern itself. An official was sent 
from L^ as " garpdon " or governor, but he generally disappeared after 
visits paid at harvest time, and left the real administration to be carried 
on by the wazir and other hereditary officers of Spiti, who again were 
completely controlled by the parliament of gatpos or lambaiddrs of 
villages and tappas. This is the state of affairs described in Moorcroft's 
and Gerard's Travels as existing near fifty years ago, and, with the 
exception of the absence of the " garpfion," aflairs are managed in much 
the same way at the present day. Spiti was always liable to be 
worried by forays. Gerard mentions that in A. D. 1776, or thereabouts, 
the Basdhans held the fort of Dankar for two years, and in Moorcroft's 
Travels Mr. Trebeck gives an account of a foray which had been made 
just before his visit by a large body of armed men from Kulu. The 
Spiti people were not a warlike race, and paid a small tribute to all 
the surrounding states by way of black mail to escape being plundered. 
After the Sikhs had annexed Kulu in 1841, they sent up a force to 
plunder Spiti The Spiti men, according to their usual tactics, retreated 
into the high uplands, leaving their houses in the valley and the monas- 
teries to be plimdered and burnt. A few straggling plunderers from 
the Sikh force who ventured up too high were surprised and killed, and a 
' few men were wounded on either side in skirmishes. The Sikhs retired 



♦ Moorcrof t says in his travels that four villages in Lihoul in his time ( A. D. 1820) 
paid revenue to the Gi41po of Ladikh. though they acknowledged military fealty to the 
R&jah of Kulu. He mentions that Th&kur Dharam Singh, of Eolong, was then the 
officer in charge of the country, and was treated with profound respect by the people. 
This I can well believe, as I have never seen deeper respect shown anywhere to any 
one than was shown to his son Th&kur T&r& Chand, the late wazir, by the LiUioulls 
when I first knew them. 
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when they had got all the plunder they could get, and did not attempt 
to annex the countr}- to Kulu or separate it from Lad&kh. That was not 
done till A. D. 184G,when, on the cession of the Trans-Satlaj States after 
the first Sikh war, the British Government, with the object of securing 
a road to the wool districts of Chiing Th&ng, added Spiti to Kulu, 
and gave the Jamu Maharajah other territory in exchange. In the 
autumn of the same year General (then Captain) Cunningham and 
Mr. Vans-Agnew fixed the boundary between Spiti and l^AAVh and 
Chinese Tibet. For the first three years the collection of revenne 
was farmed to Mansukh Diis, wazir of the R&jah of Bas&hir. In the 
autumn of 1849, Major Hay, Assistant Commissioner of Kulu, went to 
Spiti and took over charge. He spent the best part of the winter 
tliere, and submitted a valuable report, which was printed by order 
of Government : in it and in a tour in Spiti, published by Mr. Egertani 
Deputy Commissioner of Kdngra in 18G4, a very full description of 
the country will be found. 

131. Lrdioul is, as I have said, subdivided by the people into 
Subdivisions in Uhoiii, Rangloi or the Chandra valley, Gdrah or Punfin, 

nature of townships the Bliiiga valley, and Fattan or the valley of the 
and vUUgcs. Chandra Bliaga. The first valley contains four 

kothis, the second four, and the third six, making fourteen kothis in 
all. Some of the kothis correspond with the boundaries of the existing 
or extinct jdgirs or fiefs of the Thakurs or petty barons of L&houl. The 
rest are merely groups of villages or hamlets, which have for long past 
been connected for administration j)uri)oses. For instance, kothi Kaniki 
consists of several villages, scfittore<l here and there among those of other 
kothis, which were foniierly held in jjigir by a Kulu princess, and which 
have ever since held togetlicr as one community under one head-man. 
Nor is the village (as Mr. Barnes says of the hamlet in Kilngra) the 
elementary part of the system in Ldlioul ; though it has a name 
of its own, and the houses stand together almost wall to wall, yet it 
sometimes happens that some of those liouses, with the fields attached to 
them, are reckoned to belong to another village, or to another kothi even. 
The real elementary parts are the household allotments, which, for 
want of another name, may be called jeolas, as in Kulu. A 
viUage or group of houses is known to contain a certain number of these 
estates, each of which has a name of its own, which is applied 
indiscriminately to either the house or the land. It is the custom also, 
as in the case of Scotch lairds, for friends and neighbours to address the 
head of the family by this same territorial name. The fields forming an 
allotment are generally all in the " chauks " or blocks of arable land 
round the village, but some of them are sometimes at a distance in the 
" chauks " of other villages. 

132. From the above description it will be seen that no definite 

boundaries in the waste between kothis or 

b/cuttom"r<^'X ^^"^^^ "*P °f ^* ' ?'^^° '^**"'^ ^°^<« *° ^t'' 

are recogmzed m a loose way, but not so much 
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as limits of properties as in a geographical sense. The waste lands 
are owned by the ruler of the country or superior landlord, a position 
which appears to have been formerly occupied by the rdjah in a 
kh^sa kothi, and the Thakur in a jagir kothi. It appears clear 
that the Thakur must be considered to have been lord of the waste, 
for his permission was necessary before new fields could be made 
in it^ and such fields paid him rent thenceforth ^ he could also grant 
aheep-runs in the high wastes to foreign shepherds and take grazing 
daes from them ; so, again, the estate or jeola of a landholder dying 
without near heirs lapsed to him, and was granted by him to a new 
man on payment of a fee or nazar&nah, AU the villagers have rights 
of use in the waste, but the cattle or flocks of one kothi sometimes 
graze regularly in the lauds of another, and the men of one kothi 
sometimes rely for fuel and timber on the trees growing in another. 
Within the kothis riso the different villages use the grass and wood 
indiscriminately; where the villages are far apart, they keep in 
practice to separate grounds ; where close, they mingle : it is aW a matter 
of custom. Ijxere is no other rule by which a dispute can be decided. 

133. The allotments of fields or jeolas are supposed to have 

been made authoritatively at some remote period, 
M^ Mds."* ^^^ ^^ '^*^® originally been all equg^l, and subject 

to the same amount of rent or taxes, and all 
liable to furnish one man for service or forced labor when summoned 
by the lord of the country. They also appear to have been indivisible. 
Jn fact, in Q&r& and Rangloi, where the Tibetan element predominates 
in the population, they are still almost all undivided ; in Fattan, 
•where the Hindu element predominates, a great deal of subdivision 
has taken place. After the first allotment was made, other fields were 
sometimes reclaimed . from the waste; these were sometimes formed 
into a separate allotment, and rated at a full jeola, or a half or a quarter 
according to value; or if they were reclaimed by one of the original 
holders, his holding was thereafter rated at 2 jeolas, or 1 J or IJ. A 
household, owning two jeolas^ had to pay double taxes and take a 
double share of service ; if it held a half only, it was rated in strict 
proportion. After a time when not much room for further extension 
oi cultivation was left (*), the assessment or rating on each house or 
jeola became fixed hard and fast; no one in authority took the trouble 
to revise it, though of course, as^time went on, the proportions of the 
holdings did not remain exactly the same. Some fields were increased 
by gradual encroachment on the waste, and a few others changed hands. 
Sale of land was unknown, or the changes would have been greater. 

134. As I have said before, the whole of Ldhoul appears to have- 

been at one time portioned out among a few 
taSndSSSs!'''^' petty barons or Th^kurs, who were the lords of 

whom the "yulfa"" or villagiers held their 

* There is of coaise any amoant of waste land in L£houl, bat no coitivation in 
possible without irrigation; and the land so situated that it can be irrigated by existing 
channels, or channels easily to be made, has loog been f oUy occupi€4 iu the lower 
and less indement partu of the coantrjr 
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holilings. Four of these baronial families have survived up to 1 
present day, two in full and two in partial possession of their estata _ 
the I'est are said to have been gradually extirpated by the R&ji^ ' 
of Kulu. 

Under theRijahs the ThAkura allowed to exist were supreme in 
their own estates, but paid a heavy annual tribute or nazar&nah fot 
them in the shape of a certain number of poneys, pieces of cloth, fa. 
In the rest of the country, i. e,, the khdisa or royal kothis, the Rajah 
took the place of the extinct ThS.kure, and managed them through an 
official with the rank of a wazir. The Thdkurs, with a following of 
their tenants, and one man for each holding in the royal kothis, were, 
I believe, compelled to attend the Rajah at his capital Sultanpur for the 
six winter months of the year, and do any service, menial or military, 
which might be committed to them. This was the origin of the present 
annual emigration of a very large part of the Lfthoul population to 
theii' winter quarters in Akhfi.ra, a suburb of Sultanpur. 

The " tal " or land revenue of L&houl was taken in fixed items of 
cash, grain, and cloth, levied at equal rates on all the jeolas in each 
kothi. This was the rule, but sometimes some small difference of rata 
prevailed between different villages ■^vith regard to difference of soil 
or water-supply. Another item of revenue was the " chatru " or coltB ; 
a filly belonged to the owner of the mare, but all colts born in Lahoul 
went to the Rajah in khiilsa and to the ThJikur in jagtr kothis. 

135, When the Sikha ousted the Riijah of Kulu, they collected the 
. . cash and grain from the kh^sa kothia, and the 
tration and nutare and nazarinaha from the ThfLkur as before ; but on the 
eifectB of arrangemoiits pretence that they did not demand any service of 
Dfido at Summttry and either Thakur or landholder, they imposed au 
eg r a emou a, additional cess, under the name of " betangna, " of 

rupees six per jeola on everj' holding, whether in the khSlsa or the jagir 
kothis. When three years later we took over the country from the Sikhs 
we found it nominally assessed at Rs. 6,000, which included graz- 
ing duos on foreign sheep and fines besides land revenue. Thii 
was reduced to Rs. 4,200 at once, next year to Rs. 3,200, and at Regu- 
lar Settlement to Rs. 2,150, of which Rs. 240 were tribute payable by the 
Thakurs, and Rs, 1,910 regular land revenue. When, however, this last 
sum came to be distributed by the people themselves over the jeolas of 
the khdlaa kothis, it proved to be in excess of the old fixed cash assessment, 
aoid the landholders were not apparently infonned that the old gr^ 
assessment and other items were abolished, They tberefoi-e argued 
among themselves that the excess must be considered as part of the 
Sikh " betanguA," and distributed equally on all jeolas, whether in jagir 
or khfilaa kothis. In this way, on account of this excess, a sum of Ks. 150 
out of the Rs. 1,910 was made payable by the Thfikurs, who rai^d tbll 
money and something to spare, by imposing a new cess on the jeolsal 
in their jdgirs. The kwUsa jeolas paid each their old cash 
assessment, plus a rateable share of the rest of the exeesa. No notice 
was taken in practice of the khewat or rent-roll wMch had been mftde 
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out by the Tahsildar of Kulu under Mr. Bames' orders. All old cesses 
were lawfully enough collected, as l>6fore, in Ugir kothis, and in khjllsa 
ones the Negi, without ant1i<<nty, maintained most of them as perqui- 
sites of his otfice. Mr. Biimes had appointed one N^gi for the whole of 
L&houl ( iji place of tho WB7.h-8 of the K&jahs ), and one lanibardiir for 
each kothi. The "' panchofcrn," or fee ordinarily assigned to lanibardfira, 
was dividedbetwcen them jiiiii tho N^gi, The firat N^ was a Brahman 
of Fattan. It is not surpri.-iin;; that the khewat was not accepted by the 
L&houlia, for it was in fivi;t in every \\ay a very inaccurate document, 
besides beiii;; in a fnrm nut easily to be undcietood by them. Mr. Barnes 
was never able to visit Ldhoul himself : two or three hill patwdris, 
Tmder ^\<l ■;upervision,were sent over the passes, and brought back to tha 
Tahsii'Iiir what purported to be appraisements I'f the arable lands heM 
by the several landholders of each kothi. From tliem tho khewat was 
made out at Sult&npur. The local measure of land in L^houl is the Mkh, 
which is, like the bnAr of Kulu, primarily a seed measure. A ]&kh con- 
tains 20 pilth, and a path is about equal to a s^r (pacca ). I mentioned 
above that the old cesses were maintained at first even in klialsa kothis. 
About the time when the original Ni?gi was dismis-sed and Thakur Tar& 
Chand appointed in his stead, the grain dues ceased to be collected, but 
the " chatrii " or colts, and the dhdr kar or rigatal (that is, the rents 
of sliccji-runs paid by Gaddis), still continued toga into the N^gi's 
pocket. When Assistant Commissioner of Kulu in 1862, 1 brought 
the fact to the notice of the Government. In the end the rents of the 
Bheep-runs were fonnally gi-anted for life to Tfirfi Chand in recognition 
of hia services, With regard to the colts, no decided orders were 
mven, but two or three years ago, when the Government directed 
5ie N^gi of Lfihoul to discontinue a certain tribute which the Ljihoulfe 
had been in tho custom of paying through him to the representative 
of the MahfirSjah of Jamil in Ladakh, Tard Chand, of his own accord, 
remitted taking the olts in kh^sa kothis, .>n the grounds that he had 
only taken them hitherto aa a set-otT against the expenses of the 
tribute in question. 

The administration papers for the khfilaa kothia in Lahoul, 
preparedat Regular Si.'tt.lement, were on the same model as those for 
Kulu, upon which 1 )ia\i- commented at length. In so far as ihey have 
affected the L&houh'a, thfV might, like the khewats, have just as well 
not been prepared at all. No records were prepared for jftgir kothis. In 
them, therefore, in my opinion, tl)e old customary tenure of land remains 
in force : in the khatsa kothis it must be considered to have been to some 
extent altered by arrangements made at Regular Settlement, and to be 
that which I have already described, as in my opinion the existing tenure 
in Kulu and Seorfij. 

136. The jagir kothts in LShoul are three in number — Kolong (or 

Todpa) held by Thdkur Tfird Chand; Ghumraug, 

RigbtB of the Thaltorg held by Moti Ram ; and Ghondla, held by a boy 

■od Babordinato land- -whose name I do not remember. Of this last- 

StotWs. '" named kothi a half was described in former 

Settlement papers as reaumed ; one of the last 
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Ea}alis of Kulu did in fact resume half, but practically the whole 
remaiBied undividedly in possession of the Th&kur who accounted to the 
Bdjah for half his collections of all kinds. After Regular Settlementhe 
continued in the same way to exact the old dues and services from all 
the landholders, and to pay the (}ovemment the land revenue for half 
the kothi, plus nazaranah on account of the other half. The whole of 
his payments may be considered to have been of the nature of nazaii- 
iiah. The nature of the holdings of arable lands in the j£gir koths 
is as follows: — The whole proiluce of certain fields is taken by the 
Thdkur; this land is cultivated by farm servants, assisted on certain 
occasions by gatherings of the regular landholders ; it is known as the 
Thiikur s " garhpan " or home farm, and, as a general rule, the greater 

Eoxt of it is situated in villages near which he lives. Other fields aie 
eld rent-free &s maintenance by his ** dotoen," i. €, by the dunnewaa- 
sals, or junior branches of his family, or rent-free in lien of continuous 
8er\'ice by his " chaksis " or family retainers, or by his " kfing chumpa' 
or farm servants. 

The great bulk of the fields, however, form the jeoMs or holdings 
of the "yulfa " or villagers, which are held subject to payments of "tal" 
i. e.y rent or revenue, the performance when required of b%^ ^ 
forced labor for the State, and of ccitain periodical services to the iSikur; 
an average jcola contains about 15 lakh, or 5 acres. A ** dotoen'a* 
holding is on an average equal in extent to from one to two jeolas; a 
" chdksi's " holding varies between a half and a whole jeola, a ** k£ng 
chumpa " generally holds only about a quarter jeola, or less. There ire 
some other small miscellaneous rent-free holdings, the revenue of whidi 
must, I think, be considered to have been remitted, not in lieu of 
service to the Thdkur, but for the good of the whole community. For 
example, a few fielcjs known as " garzing " are generally held rent-ftee 
by a Aimily of blacksmiths or " lohrirs," not so much in lieu of service; 
for they are paid for their work separately, as to help them to a livelihood, 
and induce them to settle down. In the same way the " hensis" or 
musicians hold a little land rent-free under the name ^ of " bezing i* 
the " joclsis " or astrologers under the name of " onpozing, *' and the 
" beds " or physicians under the name of " manzing. " Astrologers and 

Ehysicians are, however, men of the regular land-holding class, who 
ave also separate jeolas or holdings of revenue paying land. The 
" lobars " and " hensis ** are low class people, who hold no land, 
except a few fields given them rent-free. The " garhpan " land no douH 
belongs solely to the Thdkur, who is also, I consider, landlord or 
superior proprietor of the whole kothi. The " yulfa " or villagers I hold 
to be subordinate proprietors of their holdings ; so are the " dotoens." At 
first I was inclined to think that the " chdksis " and " k&ng chumpas' 
were mere tenants in the " garhpan " or private lands of the Th^kOT 
but on further enquiry their title did not seem to be essentially weaker 
than that of any other class. They are never evicted, and the custom 
with regard to inheritance and power of mortgage, "With regard to 
their holdings, and those of the regular landholders, appears to h 
precisel}'- the same. I consider them therefore to be also subordinito 
proprietors of their holdmgs, differing only from the "yulfas" inasmuch* 
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they pay no rent, and do private service only to the Th&kur ; whereas the 
latter pay rent, and do public service for the State (" begar "), as well 
as occasional private service to the Thdkur. I do not think that the 
*• loh&rs, " the " jodhsis, " or the " bdds, " could now be evicted from the 
fields they hold rent-free under name of smiths, astrologers, and 
physicians' land. Probably they could have been evicted by a vote of 
the community or order of the Th^kur in former times, but the general 
idea now seems to be that they could hardly be evicted, however 
inefficient. The " hensis," however, seem to be considered to hold at 
the pleasure of the Thdkur. In some places a field or two are found 
held rent-free by a *' Gonpa " or Budhist monastery, and cultivated 
not by any one family, but by the neighbouriug landholders in unison. 
This land is considered to be the property of the monastery. So also 
patches of land under the name of " Ih^ng " or god land, cultivated 
by the man who acts for the time being as " puj^ri " or priest of some 
petty local divinity, are considered the property of the shrine, if there 
18 any, and not of the cultivator, who only holds till he vacates the 
office of priest, which is not hereditary. " Yurzing " is the term applied 
to small fields found in many villages, the grain of which is devoted 
to a feast held by the men who repair a canal. It should be considered 
the common propeity of all shai'eholders in the canal. There are 
certain patches of waste land known as " dang piri,'' which are, like 
the cultivated fields, the property of individuals, and included in their 
holdings ; they are situated below the. water channels, or on the sides of 
the fields, and, with the help of irrigation, produce abundant crops of 
liay. The rest of the waste, as I have said before in para 132, must, 
in my opinion, be held to be the property of the Th^kur, subject to the 
rights of use belonging by custom to the subordinate landholders. 



137« The best way to describe the nature of the rents and services 

rendered to the Thdkurs by the suboidinate land- 
holders will be to give a detail of them as they 
exist in one jftgir. For example, kothi " Ghum- 
rang" contains 58 " yulfa " jeolas, or full-sized vil- 
lager s holdings, 24full-sized holdings of *'chfiksis" 
or retainers, and eight of '' kang chumpas " or farm servants. 



Detail of rents and 
MTvicea at which the 
■abordinate landholders 
liold their fields of the 
Thiknr of Ghumrang. 



The rent paid by the peasant proprietors on a full jeola or holding 
consists of the following items : — 



No. 

1 

2 

3 
4 
6 



]Saine of item. 



Old cash afse^sment 

Grain ( ne tal ) 

Phari ( doth ) 
Suri ( lit. Bribes ) 
Betangn& 



Kate per jeola. 



4-8-0 

3 lakh 3 p&th of barley 

1 phari or eight anas in cash 
From Rb. 5-4 to 2-8. 
Ks. 2 cash. 



Rkmabks. 



On fourteen jeolas Bs. 6 are 

taken. 
Three jeolas pay six and 

three pay 4 lakh. 
Cash now always taken. 
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Tho last item was, as I have explained, put on by the Th&kurat 
thft Regular Settlement, the other items axe all of old standisg. 

The following ia a Hat of the periodical services rendered to the 
Thdkur by the men of this same class according to the custom of Iha 
manor of " Ghumraaig " : — 

(1). On certain days known as " Wsti " days, each jeola has ta'l 
furnish one man to work on the Thakur'a " garhpan'T 
land. The Th&kur supplies food and drink, 
no pay. There are eleven " b^sti" days in the y 
but two, the sowing and the mowing days, are d 
tinguished an the big "b^stis;" onthemaman! 
each jeola attends, on the other nine only some j 
or 16 men who live handy actually attend ; t 
others remain at home, and pay the Thakur aunualj 
in lieu of attendance, the sum of one rupee u 
the name of " bdsti " money. 

(2). Each jeola is bound to stable and feed for the six monfl 
of the winter one of the Thakur'a horses, one horeej 
a jeola is allowed to be the old standard ; but as ti 
ThAkur has not so many horses, it has been custo 
ary for two jeolas to divide between them the c 
and charges of one horse. 

(3). Each jeola ia bound to convey once in the year eight or 
nine pSth, or about sixteen pounds of rice (a light 
goat or sheep load) from the Sulu valley to the 
Thakur's house in LShoul. 

(i). lb is the custom in all kothia of LShoul for the regular 
landholders each year to provide in turn a certain 
number of men to undertake the duty of supplying 
the common quarters of the kothi at Akh&ra, in 
Kulu, with fuel. For the six winter months spent 
in Kulu, these men are steadily employed in bring- 
ing in fuel for general use, and they are in some 
degree remunerated by being paid rupees six each, 
which sum is raised by a rate on all the jeoIsB i 
of the kothi. In Ghumrang, each year four jeolia. | 
fiimish four men for this duty, and they axe also I 
bound to cany loads for the Thdkur in going to and | 
fram his house to Akhfira, and to furnish him, as 
well as the subordinate landholders, with fuel while 
he remains there. ' 

There are no " dotoen " or cadet f;iiniliea in the Ghumrang jfigiT' 
In other jAgira the " dotoen " are said after a time, when the sense of 
relationship to the Thakur has become faint, to be degraded into 
"ch&ksis," and forced to do service fovthfir holdings. A"chak3i" holdiM 
is held rent-free in lieu of the following sorvioi.'S : — It is bound to fumiMi i 
one man for continuous attendance on thu Thakur, and for the perfonur J 
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Buce of light work» audi as cooking his food when on the march^ 
Leading his hoi'se, &c. As, however, there uxe many ** chdksi " holdings in 
" Ghumrang/' the custom now is that three holdings at a time furnish one 
man each for ten days, and then re-call their men till tlieir turn cornea 
again. But for the privilege of not supplying one man continuouslyj 
they pay the Th&kur eight anas per month per holding, or six nipees 
per annum. 

A few of the " chfiksis " are distinguished by the term of " l&lok " 
or pass-crossers. These, instead of having to furnish a man for personal 
attendance, are only bound to furnish a man to cross a pass, either to 
Lad&kh, Z&iisk&r or Kulu on the Th^kur's business. If they cross a 
pass once in the year, the rest of it is their own, and they have no pa}'- 
ment to make, but if not called upon to cross a pass, they pay rupees seven 
per annum as relief or " betangn^." Some " chiiksis *' of all kinds now pay 
rupees seven regularly in lieu of all service by agreement with the Th&kur. 

All " chfiksi " holdings send a man to work on the two big " b^sti " 
days, not on the others. 

" K&ng chumpa *' may be translated cottager. The family in posses- 
sion of a holding of this kind is bound to furnish one man for continuous 
work at the Th&ur's house or on his " garhpan " land. Some holdings of 
this kind will be found near wherever the Thakur has "garhpan." 
When there is much work, the head of the family attends in person, 
otherwise he sends his wife, or son, or daughter. The person who is in 
attendance gets food five times a day, and does field work of every 
kind, or cuts and brings in wood or grass, sweeps the house, or conilis 
wool, &a Those who live at a distance from the Th^kur's house can- 
not practically attend; they, therefore, do only field work on the 
** garhp&n " land jiear them ; but as they in this way get off lighter than 
the others, they are bound to feed and keep one sheep for the Thdkiur 
during the winter months. Some kang chumpas now pay five rupees 
per ftnnniyi to the Th&kur in lieu of all service. 

The Thdkur takes the " chatru " or colts from landholders of every 
class ; the custom is that when a mare foals, and her master sees that 
he is not the lucky owner of a filly, he at once takes both mare and colt 
to the Thdkur's house ; there he is presented with a new cap as a mark 
of fevor, and leaves his mare to be kept for six months at the Th&kur's 
expense. The nature of the holdings, and of the rents and services 
paid to the Thdkurs, are the same in all the jdgirs ; there are 
differences of detail, but they do not require to be mentioned in this 
report. 

138. The big monastery of Guru Gantdl, with its chapels of ease at 
Land held by the Eoksar and Sansa, holds a good deal of land in 
OnraGanULmoDasteiy. different kothis rent-free as endowment. More 
than half is held of the " Gonpa" by king chumpa tenants, who by way 
of rent only present annually some shoulders of mutton, pots of 
whiskey, and plaited sandals, but are bound to perform certain fixed 
services^ such as ^o cultivation of the rest of Uxe monastery loud, the 



BWeepingof anow off the roof of the monosterj' i 
B o many fagota for winter fuel, &c. 



. T^inter, the la-iogiDgin 



Kigbts reUincd 
the ijuondnm Tbik> 
Birbogl, 



L8 a family in Birbogl wliich at one time were Thakun 



of the kothi, and are not yet entirely out of 
possession. The present head ia named Tangan 



Clioigylil, an old man of eighty, liia son a 
lambarJiir of the kothi; their manor house (now in ruins) is a verj 
conspicuous object in the landscape, aa most of these Thakiir's houses 
are. The family was in full possession till about the beginning oflhis 
century, when K^jah Bikrfima Singh of Kulu picked a quarrel with the 
then ThSkur, and resumed the cash, cloth, and colta out of the iterai 
of revenue, leaving him only the grain item as a means of subsistence, 
ThJa arrangement remained in force, though there ia nothing to show 
that any Sikh or Eriti.'jh official was aware of it till about 10 years 
ago, when grain having risen in price, the landholJera, by agreement 
with the head of the family, converted the grain dues into caah, which 
has since been paid by each jeola in tho proportions in wiiich the 
grain used to be paid.* Each, moreover, continues to furnish a man 
for the two great " bestia " that is, for sowing the barley and cutting tJia 
hay on the fields owned by tho quondam Ihakur, These lields were 
also in great part excused from bearing their share of the revenue of 
the kothi by the other landholders when they distributed it at Regular 
Settlement. This is' all that remains to the present head of the familj 
of its former privileges. He seems to mo to be entitled to a positioD 
not unlike that of a taluqdar of a village in the plains. 

140. Mr. Barnes, in para. 43 of this report, describes the system oli 
"I)egir"or£orcedlaboc forced labor or "hcgiir" prevailing everyBhere] 
demaiidHbia from laud- in the hills, and mentions that it is one of tho; 
holders in Lihoui, conditions of the tenure by which all proprietors 

hold land of the State in the hills. The forced labor which falls upon 
the Lahoulls is peculiarly heavy, as their country is a highway used 
by man}' tiuvellers and officials on tour, and is surrounded by higb 
snowy mountians and large tracts -of elevated waste. The demand all 
occurs within the six months of summer, the time within which all 
field-work and all trading journeys have to be done. It is distribuled 
equally on each jeola or holding, but at times it may be niinoiia to 
certain families to have to give perhaps their only man ; or there may 
be none at home, all being away engaged in the carrying trade 
between Tibet and Kulu, in which almost all Ldhouli landholders are 
concerned. The arrangements which have grown up owing to these 
difficulties, and which have now become fixed institutions, deserve, I 
think, to be briefly described. For the periodical repairs of roads a 
man is demanded from every house ; for the can-iage of travellers' 
baggage a man is taken from every jeola, or full allotment of land oulf, 
and the demand for supplies of all kinds required for travellers is 
distributed in the same way. Each kothi or group of kothts repjura 
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certain lengths of highway, and carries baggage, and furnishes supplies 
for the stage nearest to it to travellers merely moving about the valley. 
The four kothis of Rangloi unite to undertake the carriage from L^houl 
over the Bhotang Pass into Kulu. There remains the most difficult 
task of all, that is, the providing supplies and carriage to travellers 
wishing to leave Lfihoul for Lad&kh, Spiti, Jdnsk^ or Chamba by the 
B£ra L&cha, Shink&l or Kukti Passes, which are all over 1G,000 feet in 
height, and involve a camping out for several nights in the wastes. For 
the work of these passes the ten kothis of Gara and Pattan have put 
themselves on a common roll or roster. Each kothi keeps an account 
with the other kuthis of its contributions, and within each kothi each 
holding keeps an account with the other holdings. If a holding 
cannot furnish its man in its turn, a substitute is sent, and there 
are fixed sums which the defaulting holding is obliged to pay to the 
substitute (in addition to the pay which he gets from the travellers), 
of which I give a detail below :— 



Name of route. 



To RapehO, over the Bira Licha 
To Spiti, over the Bibra Licha ... 
To J&nsk&r, over the Shinkil ... 
To ChambA, over the Kukti 



Sum payable to the substitute 



Thres rupees cash, 70 lbs barley meal, 1 pair boots, 

butter 2 lbs. 
Bupecs 2 cash, 36 lbs barley meal, 1 pair boots 

butter 2 n>8. 
Bupecs 2 cash, 32 n>s barley meal, 1 pair boots, 

2 n>s butter 
Bupecs 2 cash. 32 lbs barley meal, 3 pairs plaited 

straw sandals. 



The demand by travellers for pack horses over the Bdra L&cha and 
Shink&l is in the same way borne rateably by the ten kothis, and within 
the kothis by the different holdings. The defaulting kothi or land- 
owner pays the owner of the substitute pony a considerable sum in 
cash at rates fixed for the different journeys. * Defalcations are 
numerous, and the accounts therefore perplexing. It is the custom, 
therefore, for each kothi to appoint by vote an elder to represent the 
kothi in the committee of " heg&v " acounts. He is called the 
" siy&nu " and gets rupees six cash per annum from the common account 
and is himself excused all " begar. " To collect and store supplies in 
readiness for travellers, and to keep the account of the store, two men 
are selected year by year in each kothi under the name of talabddr. 
They get no pay, but are excused their turn of the " begdr" while in 
office. 



The above regulations apply to the regular landholders ; they 
appear to have been made by the people themselves under general 
pressure put upon them by the authorities. In Pattan there are some 
Ddgi families who hold " chetis " or small allotments of land rent-free 
from the State, on condition of stacking wood at certain halting places 

♦ Of the ten kotbis two have no ponies, being on the south side of the Chandra, lo 
they of course, default each time. 
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a not liable to carry baggage or crosi 



and carrying palanquins ; Ihey a 
the paascs. 

141. Tlio small canals upon whicfe cultivatifln in L^ouldependi 
Q^,^^g Beem to have been alwaj's constmcted and kept ■ 

in repairs entirely by the laodboUers of the 
villages whidj use thtm. They are considered therefore to be ths 
property of the shareholders in the water, who caat lota every year to 
decide £he rotation in which each niao shall irrigate his fields. Each 
holding iiirnishes a man for repairs ; fines are levied on absenteea, and ^ 
consumed jn a common feast with the produce of the " yurzing " at' 
canal field, if there is one. The general opinion is that no outsidef' 
can get a share of the water of a canal, except from the body of oii-, 
shareholders, The State in a khlilsa kothi or the Thiikur in ajagfr' 
Ifothi could BOt give a shaj-e ; practically, therefore, their power at 
approvement of the waste is limited unless a new canal can be made. 

Ii2. The custom of primongeniture prevails in the Thakur's 
families. On the death of the father, the eldest 
Cuatom of inheritance, soD succeeds. As long as his brothers Jive with 
poifer of mortgage, 4c. j^j ^^^ ^.j^^^ ^ maintained and eailed little ThSkuK, 
but when they set up house for themselves, tliey get a small allotment 
of "garhpan" under the name of "dotoenzing" or younger sons' land, 
upon which they hav^ to maintain themselves. Aiier lapse of two ot 
three generations the descendants of younger sons become like other 
landholders, and have to do some service or pay soma rent to the 
Thiikur. Among the subordinate landholders all sons ai'e considered 
entitled to equal shares of their father's holding, but in practice they 
seldom divide, and live on with wife, land, house, and chattels in 
common. When asked to defend this repulsive custom of poliandiy, 
they say that their holdings are too small to divide, aod that experienet 
shows them that it is impossible for two sistei's-in-law, with separalij 
h-usbands and families, to live together, whereas two or more brothfflS 
with a common wife can agree. In Pattap, where the Hindu elemadj 
prevails in the population, and where the holdings ai-e somewhai 
larger and moreproductive,mauy brothers have married separately, aaA 
divided house and lands. A very few have done so in Gara and Ban^o^' 
also. In such families the custom, which has hitherto prevailed, wiUp 
regard t" inheritance of the shares of brothers who die without issue, ifi 
rjuite clear; such shara has always gone to the brothers with whrajf 
the deceased lived in unison, or to his issue, to the exclusion of all claim 
on the part of the sepai-atcd branch of the family. The most excep. 
tional point in the custom of inheritance prevailing in Lahoul is tie 
fact that, ii> default of sons, a daughter succeeds to her father's whola 
estate in preference to nephews or other male kinsmen, provided that, 
before her father's death, she has not married and settled down to live 
on her husband's holding away from home. If she is married and 
livinf with her husband in her father's house, she succeeds, and if she 
is jinmaiTied, she can hold for life as a maid, or can at any time marry 
and take her husband to live with her. Supposing such a husband 
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and wife to ■ die' without issue, it appears to be doubtful who would 
have the best claim to succeed them, the next of kin to the wife or to 
the husband ; the opinions of the men whom I consulted seemed to 
diflFer, but all agareed that the survivor of the two might lawfully give 
the estate to any member of the two families. As I have said before, no 
custom of sale of land exists ; the only known instances where land has 
been sold are the fields on which the Moravian Mission house is estab- 
lished. There is- a custom of leasing fields for one or two hjttrests- for 
a sum in- cash down», which in the language of the country is described as 
a sale, and this peculiarity of idiom- at last Settlement led to the belief 
that a custom of sale prevailed in L^oul, though not in any other part 
rf the district; Usufructuary mortgages are not uncommon. I did not 
come across any instance of a " chiksi" or "kdng chumpd " having mort- 
gaged his holding ; but the general opinion of the Thakurs and others 
whom I consulted was that he could not be prevented from so doing 
provided that the mortgagee muet pay full rent unless* he or the 
mortgager performed the custwnary service. 

143. The Lfihoulia keep only a few sheep and goatSj as the 

Dhir or shefep-runs snow lies too long and to(y deep in the winter for the 
of Gaddi and Koli flocks to live out of doors as they do in Lad^kh. 
shepherds in'Lihoidr Yof a very long time, therefore, the upper ends of 
the main- valleys^ which are uninliabited, and the grounds high above 
the villages in^the inhabited parts, have been utilized by the Gaddi 
shepherds of Ktogra and diamba, and the Koli shepherds of Kulu. 
The snow begins to disappear in these places about the beginning of 
June ; th^ sh^herds do not ordinarily enter Ldhoul before the end of 
that month, and they leave it again early in September, by which time 
the frost is beginning to be biting and the rainy season in the outer 
Himalayacif country has come to an end. In the fine dry climate in 
L&houl thesheep escape thefoot rot and other diseases, which constantly 
attack- flocks kept during^ the rains on the seuthem slopes of the outer 
Himalayas. Th^ sheep arrive wretchedly thin, but by the time they 
are ready to leave, are in splendid condition. A short fine grass of a 
dull bluiflh-^preenrcolcMJ^ called " niru " is their favorite food ; " mat " and 
" mor&r " are names- of other good kinds of grasses. The goats depend 
very much on the' leaves- and twigs of the birch and bush willow. 
The Gaddi shepherds are much more careful and energetic shepherds 
bhan tiie Ekdis; they may be seen herding theiT goats on the face of 
bremendous precipices ;,wiiii one woollen coat and a blanket they sleep 
out exposed to an icy wind, and take no harm ; sometimes, however, the 
cold drives them to creep into the huddled-up flocks and pass the night 
with t^o* or three sheep en top of them for a coverlid. Their sheep • 
are reputed stroi^ and hardy, above those of any other shepherds. 
People as far away as the Bhotia traders of Kumdon, buy a great 
[nany every year at high prices as beasts of burden for the trade over 
the great snowy range between. Kumdon and Tibeti These grazing: 
grounds or sheep-rUns of foreign shepherds in Ldhoul are calfed " dhfirs" 
or " bajis " or " nig&hrs .*' A ** dh^r " or " ban '* is often subdivided into' 
several ** vsaad, " eadi 'Vand'^ containing enough' ground to graze one full 
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flock or " khandSli " of aheep and goats. Each " dhir " has its more or 
leas precisely fiseJ boundai-ioa, and the " wariai, " ur title to it, ia under- 
stood to liave originated in a grant from a R&jah of Kulu, or a Thakur 
of Lalioul. Among the Gaddia aome transfers by gift or saJe appear |0'; 
have taken place, and in several cases the original family which obtain^! 
the grant has long ceased to use the " dhar, " but in recognition of iU 
old title the shepherd now in possession has to halt a day on the 
journey bick, and let hia sheep manure the fields of the original owner 
with whose permission his occupation commenced. Whether the 
original owner could now turn out an old occupant of this kind ia 
a doubtful question. The grey-beards seem to think that he could 
send up any number of his own sheep, but could not put in a third 
person to the detriment of the old occupant. The title of the koK 
ehepherds to their " dh5,rs " ia the same as that by which thoy hold 
their "nigahrs "in Kulu. In some few instances a "dhar "was granted 
to a wazir, or person of influence, aa a personal favor ; but, as a general 
rule, they seem to have been given to the men of certain hamlets or 
phatis collectively, though perhaps the "pattah "or deed of grant con- 
tained only one man's name. There are many fine runs in the uninhabited 
pai-t of the Chandra valley above purana Kokaar, which, before we took 
the country, were not used at all. Bakhtiwar of L4la, a leading shepherd 
of Kfingra, obtained from Mr. Barnes the privilege of grazing tie 
unocoupiod rung in this country. An almost et^ually large tract at the 
head ot the Bhfiga valley has been held for generations by another 
Gaddi family, which obtained a similar gi-aut from the Th&kur of '. 
Kolang. Both these families have of late years begun to take It . 
light fee from the numerous shepherds who join them in grazing thew ■ 
lands. The runs held by the Koli ( or Kulu ) shephei-ds all lie betweaS , 
purana Koksar and Ghondla, in the Chandra valley. The Gad^ 
shepherds pay one or more sheep for each run to theThAkur of tlrt' 
kothi or to the NE^gi or wazir. This tax is known aa the " kar " oria 
the LShouli language as " rigatal. " In most cases tlie amount firat' 
fixed seems te have remained unchanged ever after. The rajai of Kulv 
excused the KolJ shepheivls from this tax, as thoy paid one ana 
head per annum on all sheep and goats which was collected in Ki 
The Liihoulia now wish to see the KoH shepherds taxed like the Gadi 
but the former argue that Mr. Barnes at Settlement included 
equivalentfor all grazing fees, whether in Kulu orLihoulj in their assess- 
ment of the land revenue. This argument is, I think, valid at present, 
but at next Settlement all runs aliould pay alike, and the assessment 
of those held by the Gaddis be revised. 

Most of the Gaddi shepherds also give a sheep or two under Uu. 
name of " bhaggati " to the men of the village next below their rua.' 
Such sheep are sacrificed and eaten in a village feast at which tJi»- 
ehepherds attend. The foe appears to have been originally g;iven freely 
to secure good wUl, but it is now considered a right, which could H 
enforced. Where the grazing ground above a village is of small exten^, 
it is all the " chfirfi, " or private grazing of the villagers, into whidi; 
they do not permit tho foreign shepherds to inti'ude, but in some yea* 
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they pennit a stray flock to squat there for a consideration. The 
flocks £rom Chamba mostly enter L&houl by the Kukti Pass, which 
descends into Jhobrang kothi. The passage of so many is something of 
a grievance, so by old custom the shepherds pay the men of the 
kothi one sheep per " ban" or " dhdrJ' under the name of" batokani." In 
the same way they pay toll for crossing certain "jhulas" or swinging 
bridges to the men of the villeges who erect them, under the name of 
**al(A:aru." For instance, the Jhobrang men tnke one sheep per 
'^ vand, " or division of a " ban, " from all who cross their " jhiila. " This 
is only fair, but in return the Jhobrang men and others should be 
compelled to keep their bridges in good repair. The shepherris often 
lose many sheep in crossing them. It would be a good thing if a sangha 
bridge was built at the place where the Jhobrang " jhula" stands ; it 
could be easly done as the river is very narrow there and timber 
tolerably handy. 

144. There are five kothis in Spiti — Todp&, Barjik, Shdm, Chua 

SnbdiTisionB in : Spiti ^^ ^^^ y ^^^ fo^r first are in the main valley, the 
and nature of town-ship fifth includes the whole valley of the Fm river, and 
and YiUages. ig g}jul; off from the rest of Spiti by high moun- 

tains, except where the river forces its way through a deep narrow gorge 
to join the main stream. The name Todp& means head of the valley, Barjik 
the centre, and Sh&m the lower end, and these kothis divide the main 
valley between them accordingly. The name Chuzi implies endowment 
or assignment to religious uses, and the kothi consists of villages scattered 
here and there over the whole length of the valley. Again, in a few 
cases, different holdings in the same village belong to different kothis. 
It is hardly necessary to add that there are no boundaries between 
kothis in the waste, except perhaps in the case of Fin. A kind of 
boundary will be found to exist between villages which are not 
separated by any large expanse of waste, that is, such villages have 
loosely recognized llmite within which both exercise separately the right 
of grazing cattle or cutting grass and wood ; but even where such limits 
are clearest, they do not imply a full property of the soil. The right 
of the State to grant new holdings in such waste, if it could give water 
by making a new canal, would not be disputed, and where the villages, 
as is often the case, are far apart, there are no boundaries between 
them of any kind. 

145. The form of tenure of the fields attached to the villages is 
Form of holdinir of ^® same as in L&houl. Each field belongs to 

fields and nature of ^ separate estate or house, and with other fields 
tenure of waste and ara- forms its allotment, supposed to have been originally 
^^ land** conferred by the State, and to be now indepen- 

dently held of it. * Owing to the custom of primogeniture which prevails 



* Zing kom is a local word used to describe such an allotment. A zing kom chongpii 
or fidl allotment, yaries from^ three to seven acres in extent according to quality oi the 
soil. Some few families only held a half allotment or aing kom fitka. 
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these allotments are never siibdivided. The water available for irngatdatj 
has for long past beeu all used up, and the present holdings are thereforeT 
all of old standing. Tliere are no Tbikura in Spiti. The Gialpo or 
sovereign of Ladiikli was the lord from whom in theory all held. The 
general rights of the State and the landholders in both waste and arable 
land^ are, iu my opinion, the ttanie aa in the kbdlsa kothis of Lfihoul. 

146. According to Major Hay, the king or Gialpo of Ladakh 
Nature of rent or land- prior to 1839, took as revenue for Spiti Rs. 396 
tas under the Rajahs, cash, 200 khala or l^kh of grain,* 100 mandis 
or iron crow-bars, 34 pieces of Barmur cloth, and 132 reams (shugu)of 
paper. The crow-bars, or the iron to make them, came from Basdhir, 
and were paid for out of a common fund ; the other manufactured 
articles can be made in every house in the country. The paper ia niaJe 
from the fibre of a small plant or grass which grows wild in abundance. 
The cloth is of very close textnre and very lasting, Spiti also paid a 
tribute of trifling amount to the Rajahs of BisS^hir and Kulu, not I think 
in recognition in any sense of their sovereignty, but for the privilege 
of free access for trading purposes. Major Hay's account is, no doubt, 
generally accurate, but there are some mistakes in it, principally with 
regard to the grain revenue, the nature of which he does not appear 
to have fully understood. Each holding was assessed with a fixed 
number of measures of grain. Those assigned to the monasteriea paid 
in grain only at from fifteen to twenty lakh each, and formed kothi Chuzi; 
those iu other or khtilsa kothis paid a little grain, and also sums of 
cash, cloth, and paper, but the last two items were not assessed on 
aJl holdings. The cash assessment of all the holdings in a villaga 
was, with very few exceptions, the same, though the holdings seem t* 
have always differed to some extent in size ; the grain assessment Taiiei 
from one to ten khal or lakh according to the amount and quality of th$ 
land held. The grain items in khSlsa kothis also had in many caaefl 
been from time to time assigned to monasteries. All the assigned 
grain was called " piin, " the unassigned grain was called " netal " o? 
barley tax. The amount collected under the latter name on the kingi' 
account must have been more than 200 lAkh, hut probably those SguFQC 
represent correctly the amount which went to Ladakb, for the great^ 
part of the grain collections were spent year hy year in Spiti in thB< 
king's name in certain annual ceromouies and State charges, Thif 
was the old state of things, which Major Hay evidently did not taSf\ 
comprehend, for he states in his report that 60 Chinese familifl*> 
settled in Spiti paid a tribute to China of 200 Mkh of grain, and that 
an envoy from Tolang came to fetch it every year. Again, in another 
place, he mentions that the aforesaid Chinese families go by the name 
of Chuzi, and present annually 200 lakh to the chief monastery of 
Spiti. All this was a mistake : the Chuzi families were not Chinese, 
but the men of Chuzi kothi, the revenue of which was, as I have 

• The khal, of Spiti, ia a mesBure based tm Ihc load a ebeep can cairv.^ lAa 
tbe Lihouli lakh, but it iaBmallcr, ranging from 24 to 32 Iba, incupacity, twenty ten Jo la 
otuikbnl. The two measuteB areroalljtheBame, thedifiereace ia onl; oue of local nuHl 
and etondud. 
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«ald before, assigned to monasteries.* One of these monasteries, to which 
something less than 200 Idkhs were assigned, was at Tolang in Chinese 
Tibet I hence the story of tribute to China. 

147. From 1839 to 1846 the Sikh th&nadfir at Laddkh took 

xs'vv, •«««««- -^«.,-«?- *be revenue of Spiti. For the first four years 
ISikh revjcnne adminis- -» o mm i x • j oc i. 

tratiouand nature, and RsL 2,000, plus two ponies and 25 sheep, were 

effects of arrangements exacted annually. For the last three years the 

made at Summary and ^^^^ ^^s reduced to Rs. 1,031, but 100 iron 
Hegnlar eettlementa. , j i i j x i i n i 

crow-bars were added, and the number oi sheep 

increased to sizty. A Sikh force also plundered the valley in these 

years. In the autumn of 1846 Mr. Yans-Agnew made a Summary 

Settlement ; that is, he fixed the amount of revenue to be paid to 

Governmeut at Rs. 753. No records were compiled of any kind, nor 

I believe was any report submitted. When relieved of the pressure 

of the Sikh exactions, the Spiti people at once reverted to their old 

fiscal arrangements. Mr. Vans-Agnew probably knew nothing of the 

Sain revenue assigned to the monasteries, as he merely passed quickly 
rough a part of the country, and if he knew of the unassigned grain, 
he, no doubt, intended to abandon it. But the people considered the 
Rs. 753 to be in place only of the cash, cloth, and iron formerly 
paid to the kings of Laddkh, and divided it accordingly with strict 
regard to the old fixed assessment. The assigned grain or " piin " they 
paid as before to the monasteries, and the unassigned grain or '' netal " 
to the representative bl Government, who for the first three years was 
a wazir of the Basahir Riijah, * an(l after that the hereditary wdzir 
of Spiti, commonly called the Nono. Most of it the None expended 
in the manner customary in the time of the kings of Lad&kh. The 
balance he appropriated as a perquisite of office. This balance was 
not very large, as the amount paid by each holding was somewhat 
reduced when the Nono took charge. At the Regular Settlement 
in 1851-52 Mr. Barnes maintained the Government demand at the 
amount fixed by Mr. Vans-Agnew ; he remained unaware of the 

g-ain payments, for he never visited Spiti, and relied upon Major 
ay's report for his information, which in this respect was erroneous. 
He, however, sent up a Tahsildar to make out a rough kind of rent-roll 
or kh^wat This official roughly divided the Rs. 753 upon all five 
kothis with reference to the number of holdings in each. I think he 
must have heard of the grain payment, but he was in a great hurry, 
and seems to have considered that they could not be taken into 
account, so, without making any report to Mr. Barnes, he made the 
holdings in Chuzi pay as much cash as those of other kothis, though 
they paid ten times as much grain. Not to pay the grain to the monas- 
teries would have been sacrilege, and would have been resented by the 
whole community, so the Chuzi men paid the grain as before, though 
with much grumbling, which no officer of Government seems to have 

* The 400 l&kh grain which Major Hay meDtions as taken by the wazirs in 
excess of Rs. 753 in 1848, and as collected again in 1849, were the '* netal " collections, 
not the produce of the QoTemment land at Danka. 
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heard or understood. In 18G2 I visited Spitiaa Afisiatant Commia-, 
Bioner of Kulu, utid was informed of this and some other grievaoces.. 
I submitted a report, iu which I recommended that the "pun" or assigned^ 
grain with thiit part of the "netal"or unaasigned grain which w»' 
annually devoted to religious purposes should be lumped togetho; 
and the sum total redistributed equally by the people on aU holding^ 
and that the remainder of the "netal" should be remitted, and tW 
NoDO remunerated for tlie loss of this and other unanthorizei' 
collections by an " indm " or grant out of the revenue of Ra. 100 or 15ft 
These proposals were not, I think, fully understood by officers 
had never seen the country, and no definite orders 
some years. Eventually the Nono got an " infim, " and was givei 
understand that he must not collect the " netal ;" the monastaries 
left to collect the " piin " as before, but it was not formally at least 
recognized as assigned revenue. This did not relieve the ChuKi men 
of their grievance, but in fact made it worse by comparison, for it was 
the kliaka kothia to whom the " netal " was remitted. Mr. Forsyth. 
the Commissioner of the Division, again represented their case to 
Government in 18G6 ; and aa revision of Settlement had than com- 
menced, I was directed to go to Spiti and redistribute the revenue 
so as to get rid of their grievance. Mr. Forsyth also recommended tlw 
revival of a part of the " netal " collections ( which had practically 
ceased only for a year or two ) to form a fund from which to pay the 
lambard^rs of kothis, and the grant of an increased " inam " at six 
in the rupee on the revenue of Spiti to the Nono. These propose 
were approved. Eventually I revised the "netal" collections, not 
part, but iu whole, with Mr. Forsyth's concurrence, and recOmmendi 
their assignment in part to village officials and in part to other pi 
to which they were applied by custom of former days.* 
grievance of the men of Cliuzi kothi was removed by a redistributi( 
of the cash assessment in a way which will be described in anotl 
part of this report. 

148. The great mnss of the arable land consists of the holdings 
DI^tribntioB Of fiddB f ^^^ " tf"f^"«>- revenue-payers, which, as I 
comprised in an ordi- have said above, are each separate estates of the 
nary holding or houBo- nature of household allotments. Within these 
d allotment, estates the following occupants may be found : — 

Firstly, in each there is the kang chimpa (great house) or head of the 
family, who is primarily responsible for tliu revenue, the begdr or 
forced labor, and the share of common expenses demandable on the 
whole holding. He is the eldest son, for, as I have said, primogeniture 
prevails, but it does not follow that his father must he dead, for by 
custom of the country the fatlier retires from the headship of the 
family when his eldest son is of full ago and baa taken unto himself a 
wife. There are cases in which fatlier and sou agree to live on 



' The "pan" paid to monastqrieB Ijy pTOBpnt rctums amounts to 1.461 likb T pitli, 
and the " netal " to 45e kkh 1 1 path. The total grain revenue, therefore, amoants' ' 
1,917 Ukh IS path, wliicb at 2 lakb per rupee, a rather low price, lEequoJ to Bs. 959, 
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together in one hoose, but they are very rare. On each estate there is 
a kind of dower house with a plot of land attached/to which the father 
in these cases retires. When installed there, he is citUed the k&ng 
chumpa (small houseman). The amount of land attached differs on 
different estates ; where it is big, the k&ng chumpa pays a sum 
of cash, or cash and grain, about equal to its rateable assessment ; 
but where it is small, as is usually the case, he pays a small cash 
fee only, which is really rather a hearth-tax than a share of the 
land revenue, to which, however, it is credited in collection. The 
k&ng chumpa is not liable for any share of common expenses (a heavy 
ehajge in Spiti) nor for performance of bcgar or forced labor. On 
occasions of a great demand for men to do some work near the village 
he may be impressed, but the principle is that he is free. Sometimes in 
the absence oi a living father, the widowed mother, or the grand-father 
or an uncle, aunt, or unmarried sister, occupies the small house and l3;nd 
on the same terms. A ydng chumpa is tine term used to describe a 
person living on an estate in a separate house of lower degree than 
that of the k&ng chumpa. Such a person is always some relation 
of the head of the fSunily ; he may be the grand-father who has been 
pushed out of the small house by the retirement of his own son, the 
rather^ but it is commoner to find unmai^ried sistei-s, aunts^ or their 
illegitimate offspring in this position.* 

A small plot of land is generally attached to the house, and a few 
anas of revenue paid, but rather as a hearth-tax on account of grass, 
wood, water, &c., than as the share of the land-tax on the plot hold. In 
proof of this some y&ng chumpas have no land attched to the house, 
Wt pay like the others. Most of these people would be entitled to some 
maintenance from the head of the family if he did not give them a 

Elot of land. They are not liable to he impressed for ordinary beg^r, 
ttt must help on occasions of great demand near home. They often 
do distant begdr, however, in place of the head of the family by mutual 
agreement. On many holdings another class of people are found living 
in a dependent position towards the k^ng chumpa or head of the 
family. They have a small house to themselves, with or without a 
patch of land attached ; genei'ally they pay an anna or two to revenue, 
whether they hold land or not. In fact in this respect, and with regard 
to liability to begdr, they are much on the same footing as the ydng 
ehumpa ; the fundamental difference is that they are not related to tho 
head of the £umly, and have go^ their house, or house and land, not 
with reference to any claim to maintenance, but out of favor, or for tho 
mutual benefit of both parties. They are therefore expected to do a 
great deal of field work for him. People of this class are called "dotul " 
uterally smoke-makers, because they have a hearth to themselves, but 
no other interest in the land. To mark the fact that they hold of on© 
particular landholder, the word r&nki, meaning private or particular, is 
added. All the land held by tbe kang chumpa and by y&ng 

* In Pin kothi the boflan families, who are the descendants of monks, of an order 
' in which marriage is permissil^e, oommonly hold a house and small plot, from the family 
from which they sproDg, and are in the position of ying chumpas. 
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chimpas and rjinki dotula, pertains to the holding or allotmeDt, cannot 
be alienated, and lapses to the k&ng chimpa. The latter could not of 
couiso evict a k^g chimpa, and tho general feeling is, that when ha 
has once given a plot to a yfing chumpa, he could not resume it, except 
with consent, but he could resume from a rduki dotul, and would be 
considered quit* justified in so doing on the grounds of customary 
service not having been properly performed.* 

In most holdings also a plot of from one to half a thai will I» 
found in the occupation of the Ifima brother or uncle of the head rf 
the family. It is ploughed and sown by the latter, but the liM 
provides the seed and gets the whole produce. There are l&mas in 
almost every family, as all younger sons of the landholders are forced; 
by custom to enter the monasteries. This maintenance land of alimk 
is called tao or tazing, and reverts of course to the head of t^e &mi)f 
on tho death of the lima. 

149. There are some 6elda at Dankar attached to the old fort 
HoliJings or allotmenta ^hero which arelike it theproperty of Government 
other than those of tho The Nono, in virtue of his o^ce, provides 
^^or revBtiuo paying f^p ^^ie cnltivatiou of the fields, and takes the, 
produce. He is bound in return to keep the fort, 
in repair. The Nono also holds other lands equal to several ordinaiy- 
holding in extent, which are his ancestral property ; they are rent free, 
and are mostly situated atKuiling, where he resides. The Pin Nono alao ' 
has i-ent free land, but not more than equal to an ordinary holding in 
extent. At a place called Taahigong, a family of hereditary astrologen 
(choba) hold two allotments granted to them by the kings of Ladakh 
free of demand for revenue or begfir.-|- 

Four families of blacksmiths also hold a rather small aUotment 
a-piece, and pay only a hearbli-tax, not full revenue. The above ate 
all independent estates of the same grade as those of the revenue- 
paying landholders, and inherited in the same way by the eldest son. 

150. There are two families who, in addition to their revennevl 
Fields, eiclndea from Paying allotments, also hold good sized plots rent] 
the regular household free under the name of " manzing " ; they am 1 
Mlotment. "umchie" or hereditary practisers of the art of 

medicine, and this land was granted to them in support of the art. 
The general opinion is that if they abandoned the art, the "manzing" 
or physician's field, could be taken from them and transferred to 
another. Many of the landholders practise medicine, but only these 
two families hold " manzing. " Certain fields are the full property of the i 
monasteries ; they pay no revenue, and are generally either near tie I 

" He could reaumo the plot of land, but I nm not buto that he could alwaj^ eriel J 
from tha house, ae that baa Bometimes been built by the dotul himBelf. I 

+ ThB phrnseology of the deed of grant ie carious. It is drawn up and attosteJ 1 
by ofiiciala with high souDding titlea, signed and scaled at our palace, &c„ and promises 1 
that the grunt Bliall cQciuie till the feathen oi UiQ laveatumvluU oad the BBOWoatlK, ^ 
■ ■ B UftCk. 
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monasteiy to which they belong, or in adjacent villages. The land of 
the Dankar monastery is cultivated by six tenants, land-holders in 
Dankar, who pay half produce as rent ; that of the Pin monastery is 
cultivated gratuitouslv by the Nono of Pin ; the men of Chuzi kothi, as 
the special clients of the monks, cultivate the lands of the other monas- 
teries, but the monks are expected to give the men who actually do 
the work something for their trouble* In many villages there are one 
or two fields known as *' Lh^ng " or God-land attached to the village 
• Lh&kang " or temple. They should, in my opinion, be considered to be 
the common property of the village. One of the land-holders or other 
residents cultivates them, and pays a fixed rent, which is applied to 
lighting the temple with lamps, or to the expenses of occasional feasts. 
Such a tenant can be evicted by a vote of the community. Sometimes 
all the land-holders unite to cultivate these fields, and the whole 
produce goes to the temple expenses. Some of these temples are 
served by a l&ma nominated by the zammd^rs, others by the zamm- 
dfiro themselves. In many villages their are fields known as "yurzing,** 
or canal land, the produce of which, as in L&houl, is devoted to a feast 
at the time of annual canal repairs ; these also should be considered the 
common property of the community. In all villages there are some 
persons known as yulfa, that is, village dotuls, who own a house and 
small field attached, which they have reclaimed from the waste with 
the consent of the village community ; some few have no field ; but all 
pay a small fee toward[s the revenue of the village by way of hearth- 
taz. They could not be evicted, as the land was given them to induce 
them to settle permanently in the village, and on that understanding 
they have built their house and broken up the waste. 

151. The custom with regard to bcg&r is much the same as 
B^^ or forced labour in Ldhoul. Ordinary repairs of roads from village 
*» Sp>t^ to village have been hitherto performed by the 

tulfa kfing-chimpas, or regular landholders only ; the kdng chumpas, 
y&ng chumpas, and dotuls, have only been called upon to assist on 
occasion of extraordinary repairs. I tliink, however, that in future each 
house, and not each holding, should furnish a man for repairs of roads, 
as is now the practice in L^houl. For the duty of carrying letters or 
travellers' ba^age across the passes the regular landholders alone are 
liable, 'and a roster or roll of turn of duty is kept up as in Ldhoul. A 
landholder often gets a dotul or other dependent to go in his stead, 1)ut 
the latter is at perfect liberty to refuse, and will not go imless hand-> 
somely paid.* So, again, me .landholders are primarily liable for all 
carriage of loads from village to village ; but when the number of loads 
IB very great, all classes are impressed. In order to have a store in 
liand from which to meet the demands of travellers for supplies, about 
a l&kh of grain is collected from each regular landholder at the 
commencement of the season ; any extra expenses on this or any other 

* Ab an inBtanoe of the price paid to a sabstitnte, I give that fixed for the jonmej 
form Elbbar, in Spiti, over the Parangla Pass, to Biipshii in Lad4kh, viz., three rupees cash 
two khal or about 50 lbs barley meal, a large pot of butter, five or six ounces of tea, a pair 
of bootB, the loan ol sheep to cairy the porter's clothes, food, &c. 
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common account arc met by a rate levied on all r^nlar holdings in 
Spiti. The rate is uniform, and does not vary with the rates of revenue 
for diilereut villages. At the end of the season, when all the passes have 
closed, a meeting is held at Dankai*, called the " Talsichemno/' or groi 
tax audit, at which the accounts of collections, both of revenue and 
common exjK'Uses, are settled. It is attended by the ^warar and 
gat{>os or lanibardai-s, and by some fifty deputies from the five kothis. 

152. There are two kinds of headmen, the gatpochemno or 
Kothi and village lamliai'dars of kothis and the gatpochug&i or 

officials. lanibardars of villages. The first have nothing 

to do with the collection of the revenue, but are in charge of the bedur 
nrrangcments, and receive and account for the collections of suppliesfor 
travullci'S. They ai'e also now considered to form the None or here- 
ditavy wazir's privy council. They used to get the loan of a horse and five 

iyfiih t>arloy meal a day from their kothi when on actual service, 
n pla(re thereof 50 lakh or klial of barley per annum have been given 
to each out of tho " nctal " collections. The office is not hereditaiy, 
though the son, if thoroughly fit, has a preference; appointments are 
made by the vote of the gapt<:)s of villages with the concurrence of the 
Nono. There is a gatpochugan for each village on group of two or 
t1u*eo small villages. In Ijcgar arrangements he works under tlie 
catpo of the kothi, and he collects the i-evcuuo of the village direct 
fi-oni every payee, great or small, and conveys the sum due for the 
village to the Nono. The collections are often a little in excess of the 
amount against the village in tlie khowat, in which case the surplus 
is shared among the regular landholdera. These village gatpos nold 
ofiice for a year only or for two or three years. Whenever the land- 
holders wi«h for a change, or whenever the man in ofiice chooses to 
resign, they elect a new man, and report the matter through the kothi 
gati)o to the Nono. As remuneration, he gets five p&th meal a day 
for the days in which he is actually employed in public service, and is 
also excused his turn of cairying loads from village to village, but not 
his tuni of carrying loads across the passes, for which there is a 
dilferent roster. In kothi Pin two men do the work of village 
messengers and policemen, and are paid three khal of barley per annum, a 
piece out of the " netal " collections ; the office goes by the name of 
" laspa," and is held by the landholders in turn. 

Under the kings of Ladakh, a family in the village of M&ni held 
the hereditary office of togochi of Spiti. The togochi was a secretary and 
keeper of the records, and was associated with the wazir on an sJmost 
equal footing in all state business. The present head of the family, by 
name Sondm Tabgi, has been in the habit of assisting the Nono as a 
secretary. I have appointed him patwdri of Spiti, and recommended his 
receiving forty khal per annum out of the " netal " collections. 

153. There are no " dang piri " or irrigated grass fields as in 
43tTMB lands and grazing Ldhoul ; all the men of village graze and cut 

^ Spiti. grass in common. A kind of thistle and wild 

gram or chick-pea are cut and stored for winter use. 
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The Gaddi or Eoli shepherds never penetrated to Spiti ; many of 
them would be glad now to be allowed to graze in the upper end 
of the valley, but the Spiti men strongly oppose their being admitted, 
on the grounds that the grass is scanty, and all required for their own 
flocks aud herds. There is one solitary sheep-run on the Spiti side of 
the Kansam Pass known as M&ran or Shittikd, which is held by men 
of Jaggutsukh Fh&ti, in KuUu, who usually let it to a Qaddi shepherd. 

154. I have already described the custom of primogeniture which 

Soifci ouaton with Prevails in the families which own holdings of 

i«g«td to inheritaiice the first clase whereby the eldest son succeeds in 

and transfer of land, and the lifetime of his father. In the case of the 

S2r SS2Stod''*Se^ 1^^^^ Pl^*« ^^^^ ^y P^^P^^ ^^ *^^ ^^*^^^ ^^^' 
wtUi. father and son live on together, as the land is too 

small to be divided, and there are no responsibilities which the father 

oould transfer with the land to the son. In the same way two or more 

brothers of this class live on together, often with a wife in common, 

4SIL one or other, generally Uie weakest, is forced out to find a 

subsistence elsewhere. Working for food or wages, and not the plot of 

land, is the chief source of subsistence to these people. Sometimes the 

son of a dotul becomes a monk, but, as a rule, this profession is confined 

to the younger sons of the regular landholders, who, as I have said 

liefore, take to it of necessity, but get as maintenance the produce of 

n field set aside as tdo or '' t&zing " ( from t&ba another word for l^a ). 

It is, however, only the second son who is entitled to claim " t^Lring," 

and nuany do not take it from their elder brothers, and have all 

in common with him, including their income from begging, fimeral 

fees, &c. This is to the advantage of the elder brother, as a celibate 

monk's expenses are of course very small. When there are more 

than two brothers, the younger ones, though they cannot get " tdzing," 

are considered entitled to some subsistence allowance from the head of 

the fiEunily, but in return they. do certain kinds of work for him in the 

summer, during which season only the elder monks remain in the 

monasteries. ]^r instance, as long as they are " chamba " or " getsal," 

that is, neophytes or deacons, and not ** gelong " or fully-ordained monks 

or priests, they will carry loads and do all field work except ploughing ; 

when " gelong," they will cook, feed cattle and sheep, and do other 

domestic services, but not carry loads or cut grass or wood. But ** once 

a monk always a monk " is not the law in Spiti. Supposing the head 

of a family to die and leave a young widow, with no son or a* son of 

tender age only, then the younger brother, if there is one, almost 

always elects to leave the monastery, and thereupon he is at once 

considered his brother's widow's husband. She cannot object, nor is 

any marriage ceremony necessary. If there was a son by the elder 

brojbher, he of course succeeds when of full age, and his mother and 

uncle retire to the small house, and the other sons, if any, go into the 

monasteries in the usual way. So, again, if the head of the family has 

. only daughters, and, having given up hope of getting a son, wishes to 

marry one of the daughters and take her husband into the house as 

is son and heir, it generally happens that the younger brother in the 
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monoBtciy objects, and says that he will leave the priesthood and 
beget a son. In such case his right to do so is generally allowed : 
sometimes he will marry a wife to himself, and put his elder broihei 
in the small house ; sometimes, by agreement^ he will cohabit with his 
sister-in-law in hope of getting a son by her. A monk who throws 
off the frock in this way has to pay a fine to his nM>nastery. Many 
decline to become laymen : I believe that this is a rule in the case of 
those who have attained to the grade of " gelong." Where the lima 
brother declines, then it is agreed that in the lower part of the valley 
(i. e., kothis Pin and Sliain), the father or widow-nK>ther can take a 
son-in-law to live in the house and succeed as son and heir, and no 
kinsmen (if there are any) can object. In the upper part of the valley 
this right does not appear to be so clearly established : the obfections i 
near kinsmen are sometimes attended to, or a field or two given to 
them by way of compromise.* Kinsmen, however, are of course very few, 
as the only way in which a younger brother can found a sepaiate 
family is by becoming son-in-law and adopted son to another land- 
holder. Such a man might claim on behalf of his younger bod, but not on 
his own behalf or that of his eldest son, as it is a rule that for each 
holding or allotment there must bo separate resident head of the hpnse 
to do service for it, as well as pay the revenue. I believe that some- 
times an illegitimate descendant of the family, who has been living on 
the estate as a " y^ng chumpa," will claim as a kinsmen and si^cceed, but 
he cannot be said to have any absolute right or title. Unmarried 
daughters of a landholder are entitled to maintenance from their 
father, brother, or nej)liew, that is, from the head of the family for the time 
being : he must either let tliem live iu his house on equal terms with 
his own family, or must give them a separate house and plot of land; 
they forfeit tliuir claim if tlicy go away to live in any other man's 
house, but no other act of theirs will entitle their father or his successor 
to cast them off, or resume the house and plot of land once given during 
their life-time. Many women live aud die as spinsters in their fathers 
or brother's houses : their chance of marriage is small, as all younger 
sons become monks, and the monks^ are bound to celibacy (except in 
Piu kothi), and bigamy is only allowed in the case of the head of a 
family who has no son, or expectation of getting one, by the wife he first 
marries. In case the brother-in-law of* a widow does not come out of 
the monastery to take his deceased brotlier* s place, or in case there ai'e 
no brothers-in-law, the widow can marry again, and does not forfeit 
her interest in the estate by so doing so long as she continues to reside 
on it : on the contrary, in default of issue by the first husband, the chil- 
dren by the second will succeed to the estate. She can marry any 
person of the same class as herself: if there happens to be a near kinsmen 
awailable, she would be expected to select him, but whether it would be 
absolutely obligatory on her to do so is not quite clear. A marriage 
feast is given to celebrate the event. 

No instance can be quoted of a landholder having sold the whole 
or a large part of his holding, but the custom of selling small portions 
is said to be ancient. The general idea seems to be that no one could 
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qaeatloD tim validity of tiie sole of a whole holding, except the son or 
nextheix. Tvo kinds of mortgage are in v(^a By one the land is made 
over to the mortgagee in lieu of interest till payment of the principal ; 
in tite other it is made over for a fixed term, on the calculation that the 
debt to (he mortgagee will be liquidated in full within that time by 
the produce. The mortgagee ploughs, sows, and reaps, but the 
mortgager manages the irrigation, and gets the straw for his trouble. 
Snch a thing as an absolute gift of luid appears to be unknown, and 
tlie general opinion seems to be that no man can give away land to tho 
. prejadice of his children, or that if he did do so, the gift ought to be 
treated as invalid unless they had grievously misbehaved. It seems 
the gener^ opinion that in future a man ought to be allowed to g^ve 
away his estate in the absence of any children or brothers or new kins- 
men. Formerly the State would nave interfered and put forward a 
(daim. It is even now allowed that, in default of heirs or gift, the estate 
vould lapse to the State, but our Government has hitherto not looked 
after its rights in this respect, and I have heard of one or two instances 
of sudi estates being appropriated in late years by the landholders of 
Hie village, and granted by them to some new man for a sum of money 
down, which they divided among themselves. Perhaps this should bo 
0(»iceded in return for the joint liability for the revenue which we 
have imposed on the people. 



CompniBon (4 area ft 166. In the statements appended to his 

KHS^^if to "o i«P"rt, Mr. Barnes gives the following statistics 

ntnnia ci the Begaiar of area and assessment for Spiti and L&boul :— 
■ad Beriaed getUemenU. 
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I give hero, for comptuiaon, mmilsr statisUcs takes fimn tlw 
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The great difference between these statements requires expla- 
nation. In the first place, with regard to L^houl, Mr. Barnes only 
entered the actual demand, i. e., the kh&lsa or unassigned revenue 
inclusive ofnazar&nah paid by jagird^; the only 'change therein since 
ho wrote has been caused by the remissLoQ of Ra. 50 nazarinali 
in L&houl, leaving the present actual demand for that Waziri st 
Ra. 1,850 + 300 nazar&nah = Ba. 2,150. I have not shown the 
nazarfinah in the statement as khfilsa land revenue, as it is really part 
of the assessment of Lflkhir^j land. Of the Rs. 1,384, assigned revenue 
in L&houl, Rs. 975 are the assessed value of the three kothis held 
in j&gir by the ThAkurs ; the remaining Ra. 409 are on account 
small endowments to monasteries and other petty rent-free holdings. The 
j^ir kothis, by a rough calculation, occupy one-fourth of the whole 
area of L^oul ; this explains the great amount of barren lajid shown 
in my statement in the jdgir and maifi column; there has been very 
litUe increase of cultivation in Ldhoul since Regular Settlement, so 
the increase in cultivated area must be almost entirely attributed to 
a more careful survey or appraisement. With regard to Spiti, of the 
Ra. 1,056 shewn as lakhiriij or assigned revenue, only Rs. 97 pertain to 
the 65 acresshownas j%ir andmafifi ; the remainder, viz.. Re. 959, ia the 
value of the grain revenue, which, as I have explained already, is assessed 
on fields the cash revenue of which is not assigned ; there sicB thei«foTe 
no pure khilsa lands in Spiti exceptii^ the waste, which Jb every- 
vboie khiJaa, as all the asaigomcats are of certain fiddaQuly,_oi; of part 
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of the revenae assessed thereon, not of whole kothts or vilifies. The 
cultivated area in Spiti shows a slight decrease; the fact is that no 
formal appraisement ever hns been yet made in Spiti, and the figures 
have heen ohtained by asking each man in the presence of the whole 
village how much he holds. The real cultivated area is, I should say, 
■bout half as much again as that shown in the return. 
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156. The following statement will show 



perty Mnong different the distribution of property among different 

cvteB in Lahoni, and castes in Lihoul., and the average size and a 

aferflge .lie ofholding.. j^g^t ^f ^^^ holding :— 
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About one acre of land paying Ra. 2-3-0 is owned by the Moravian 
Mission, and is not included in the above statement. In column 5 are 
included 1,175 acres of " dang piri " or irrigated hay fields. Of fche je'olas 
or house-hold allotments, which I have described «nder the head of 
tenures, there are about 530, which are all held by men ot the first 
three castes. A good m;iny have of late years been divided, as will be 
seen from the number of separate lots given in column 3. In the kh&lsa 

Al 
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kothfs the assessment of a jeola varies from one mpee at the upper end 
to five and six rupees at the lower end of the valley, and the area from 
three to seven acres. 

157. In Spiti the jcolas or household allotments, owing to the cru- 

Nnmber and ayerage tom of primogeniture, are all undivided The 

sise and assessment of following statement will show their number, 

the holdings in Ppiti. average size, and assessment, and some other 

details for each kothi :-« 
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As I have said before, I think the area under the mark by about a 
third ; if so, the true average size of the holdings will be five acres instead 
of three acres three roods ; the grain has been turned into cash at the rate 
of two khal per rupee, which is a fair average price ; but the assessment of 
Chuzi kothi is not so comparatively heavy as would appear; for,. in a 
country where cash is scarce, some trouble and risk is saved by paying 
in kind and at your own door. The Spiti landholders are all pure 
Tibetans; there are no caste distinctions among them and no 
class distinctions either, if the few families holding rent-free be 
excepted. 
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158. Barley is the '^^rincipal crop in both wa^ns ; a very fine 
Crops and system of description of wheat, with six tiers of grain on 

huBbandiy in L&honl each ear, is also grown in Pattan in Ldhoul, and 
and Spiti fp^m Kibbar downwards in Spiti. Major Hay puts 

the return on seed sown in Spiti at 14 to 1 for barley, and from 10 to 
12 to 1 for wheat. My enquiries lead me to think that this estimate 
is about right as an average. As three khal or Idkh (land measure) 
are found to be about equal to an acre, it may be estimated that an acre 
produces in Spiti 42 khal, or 12^ maunds of barley, and 36 khal, or 
lOf maunds of wheat ; this is takmg the khal, at 12 s^r only, which is 
ratlier less than its real capacity. In the upper villages the crops 
are occasionally blighted by early frosts, but on the whole the harvest 
must be unusually certain and invariable in amount. In Ldhoul the 
out-turn per acre must be, I think, rather less on the average, as the 
cloudy drizzly weather which sometimes prevails, particularly in 
Bangloi; must do harm. The other crops besides wheat and barley are 
peas, which are mucli grown in Spiti, but not in L^houl, and buck- 
wheat which is common in Ldhoul, but very rare in Spiti. I have 
heaxd that mustard is grown in smaU quantities for oil, but have 
never noticed it in the fields, A little " china " is also sown in the 
lowest part of Spiti.* In the lower part of Pattan, in Ldhoul, a double 
liarvest of barley and buck-wheat is got off the land in the course of 
the spring, summer, and autumn. In the rest of Ldhoul and in Spiti the 
single crop is sown in May and reaped in September ; the system of 
cultivation is very simple ; the field is first well soaked with water 
turned on from the canal ; when the water has disappeared, the seed 
is scattered broadcast over the surface of the ground, and then ploughed 
in. Except perhaps a little weeding, nothing more remains to be done 
but to occasionally let on the water again. Ploughing is done with 
churu or hybrid yiks, which are stronger and hardier then pure-bred 
oxen ; the pure ydk is not sufficiently docile. 

Major Hay puts the annual export of grain from Spiti at 1,500 
khal, of which 1,000 went in barter to Tibet,f 250 to Basdhir, and 250 
to Riipshu, in Laddkh. The Nono, when pressed by Mr. Egerton, 
estimated it at 2,000 khal. After comparing the best estimate I can make 
of the total produce with the amount which must be consumed by the 
population according to the last census, it is clear that there cannot 
be much more than 2,000 khal available for export from Spiti. More 
grain is consumed by the Ldhoulis than is produced in Ldhoul. 
Wheat and rice are largely imported from Kulu, but to be used for the 
greater part in barter with the Laddkhis. 

159. In L&houl sheep and goats are kept as beasts of burden to be 
Live stock in Ldhoul used in the carrying trade between India and Tibet, 

and Spiti. in which nearly all the landholders are con- 

*An excellent account of the floral and vegetable productions of Ldhoul by Dr. 
Aitchison, f.b.c.b.e.,f.l. s., was published in volume X of the Linncan Society's Journal, 
t It is not sold but bartered or exchanged at fixed customary rates for wool and 
salt. In these countries all trade was formerly conducted in this way : the tquivalent 
value of each article of trade in other articles was fixed, and remained unchanged for 
generations. 
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cemeA* Most of the flocks spend the winter, with their owners, in Kulu; 
the number of head is estimated at 16,000. The Spiti landholders are 
not engaged in the carrying trade, and only own from five to ten sheep 
or goats per house, as they have to keep and feed them in-doors during 
the great part of the winter. The soft down known as pashm or 
shawl-wool forms under the hair of goats and other animals in Spiti, as 
it does on the plateaus of Tibet, but not so thickly, because the beasts 
ai*e kept under cover. In Tibet the snow is never so deep that the 
sheep and goats cannot live out and get at the grass below oy scraping 
the snow aside. Most of the Spiti landholders own one or two ponies ; 
they sell some in Baudhir and a few in Kulu, but the gi*eat traffic is 
with the neighbouring Tibetan province of Chamarthi. The Spiti pony 
is a handsomely shaped animal, but very small ; he is very sure-footed, 
and will carry you a long distance over bad roads in a short time at the 
pace he is taught, which is a kind of amble or running walk. In India, 
or on the southern side of the Himalayas, he is apt to get sluggish. 
A number of the ponies seen in Spiti are from Chamarthi, where the 
breed is of a larger size. The Spiti-men exchange one broken in four- 
year old pony for two Chamarthi colts ; when the two are full grown, 
they 3ell one for cash and goods, and again exchange the other for 
two more colts ; this is the great way in which they raise money 
to pay the revenue and buy tobacco, tea, &c. The price of a good 
pony in Spiti ranges from fifty to a hundred rupees. In the lower 
part of the valley they are out at grass most of the winter, while in the 
upper part they have to be stall-fed. Nearly all are gelded. In LAhoul 
it is ODly the Thdkurs, or the more successful traders, who keep ponies ; 
the greater number of the landholders own none. Those who ha^e 
them hire them out at very high rates to the merchants, who trade 
between Kulu and L6h and Ydrkand. For plough-cattle and milch- 
kine the hybrid between the common cow of the Himalayas and the 
Tibetan y4k is perferred both in Ldhoul and Spiti ; in the latter waziri, 
with the exception of an imported bull or two, all the cattle are either 
pure or half-bred ydks. The pure-bred y^k ( Bos Grunniens ) is used 
to carry loads, and occasionally for riding on journeys, but his pace is 
very slow, and if heavily laden or taken long marches, he is apt to get 
foot-sore. A few hybrid y^ks are sold or bartered every year* in Tibet. 
Ropes are made of yaks hair. Large herds are not kept owing to the 
difficulty of feeding them when the snow lies deep. A good many 
asses of small but very strong breed are kept in Spiti, and a few in 
Ldhoul, as beasts of burden. 

160. By the last census, which was taken in 1868 under my 
p If f L'h 1 superintendence, the population of L^houl was 
^opu a ion a ou . - ygQ^ instead of 2,535, the number returned at the 



* At the present day the Lahoulls trade almost entirely with the people of Riipshft, 
iu Ladakh, and Rudokh, in Tibet. Borax, pashum, and wool, are the principal imports: 
they say they find the trade with L6h and countries beyond unprofitable. In the summer 
large flocks of sheep from RdpsUd of the big breed called Huni4 are driven to Dircha, 
in Ldhoul, and there shorn ; the Lahoulls meet the shepherds there and ezchtoge grain 
Jtc, for wool at certain customary rates of barter, 
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.^orevious census of 1855. This huge increase is due to a more careful 
enumeration, but at the same time there is no doubt that the popultion 
has increased considerably by natural growth, and in a small degree 
by immigration from Zdnskdr and other countries to the north-west. 
Of the total, nineteen are Christians living in the Moravian Mission 
liouse at Kelang; the rest, excepting a few Brahmans, who are neither 
the one thing nor the other, are of the religion of the country, which is 
Sudhism, tainted with traces of the primitive demon or local deity 
worship common to Kulu and other Hindu countries in the interior 
iof the Himalayas. The distribution into castes is as follows : — 
Thdkurs 216, Brahmans 502, Kau^ts 4,566, Digis 360, Lohfirs 277, 
Barfir&3 10, Suny&rs 3, Hensin 17. 

The Thikurs arethe jagird^rs and their offshoots ; they are begin- 
ing to assert a Rajput origin, but, in point of fact, are more or less pure 
Botis or Mongolians by blood. The Brahmans are only found in Pattan 
«nd are descendants of emigrants from Chamba, L^houl, and other 
eountries to the south. The so-called Ldhoul Kan^ts are a mixed race, 
but the Mongolian element predominates over the Indian. Many of those 
irho live in Pattan are, no doubt, descendants of Kan^t settlers from Kulu 
ftnd Bang&hal ; the rest, and the inhabitants of Gdra and Rangloi, are 
pure Boti&s or nearly so; the remaining tribes are also of mixed race; 
they constitute the lower classes who do not hold regular allotments of 
land, and subsist in part by serving for wages or by handicrafts. The 
IMgis have probably the least admixture of Boti^ blood of any race 
in Lfihoul ; they came from Kulu in the time of the Rdjahs, and now act 
as musicians in the temples and in some of the monasteries. Only a few 
of the Loh&rs now act as blacksmiths ; the Bardr&s are basket-makers ; 
the Hensis are professional musicians, whose daughters act as dancing 
girls. Every year a number of the Kan^ts of Pattan spend the winter in 
washing for gold at Cheling, in Laddkh, or on the Zdnskdr river ; they 
pay a tax of one or two rupees per head to the Laddkh Government, and 
earn on an average fonr tolas or a little more (= IJ to 2 oz. )of pure gold 
in the season ; they form themeslves into companies of fifteen or twenty 
tnen, and appoint captains of each gang. All classes speak Tibetan, but 
that spoken in Pattan contains a great admixture of Hindi ; each valley 
also has a distinct dialect of its own. Generally speaking, in Botid 
or Tibetan countries, there are no distinctions of caste; there is a class 
distinction between the agriculturists, who form the great muss of the 
population, and the artizans, musicians, and others who live by wages ; 
but though this prevents intermarriage, it does not separate the classes 
in the way that the rules of caste separate diflferent tribes of Hindus 

Spiti still resembles other Tibetan countries in this respect, but the 
people of L&houl have now-a-days so much traffic with Hindus that 
they cannot afford to be out of the pale, and are rapidly adopting all 
* Hindu ideas and prejudices. The process has been going on in some 
degree ever since the R^ahs of Kulu annexed the country, but it has 
been greatly accelerated of Jate years by the notice taken by ouv 
Qovemment of the Lihouliw and their headmen, and by theit contact with 
HindiSs more orthodox and exclusive than those of Kulu and Chamba. 



TUq force of attraction wLich Hindu exclusiveuena brio^ to bear 
upon outlying tribes is euorinous, aud seems to be iu no way weakened 
by tlie fact tliat tbe governmeDt is in the bauds of Cliristians. That fact 
of political subjection leaves the Hindda no other vent for their pride of 
race but this exclusiveneaa, and therefore heightens ita value. Moreover, 
the consolidation of many Hindu races into one great empire increaaen 
the power which Hinduism has always had of drawing outsiders into 
its circle, for in social matters the empire is Hindu, and as Hindus the 
LShoulis are free citizens,, while as Budhists and BotiAs they woald 
be left out in the cold. The LahouHs now look upon the name of Boti 
as a terra of reproach. One of the headmen, when in my camp on thft 
borders of Lad&kh, met his own brother-in-law, a Boti of L&dakh, and 
refused to eat with him, for fear that my Hindii servants might tell tales 
against him in Kuluand KSngra, There are only seven regular Mmaa 
in Ldhoul, that is, lAmai who live always in the inona'iteriea and have 
no other occupation; but there are 110 of the landholdei-s who own 
land and cultivate, and have very little of the monk about them, but 
have taken a vow and are 'attached as lamas to some monastery or 
other. These are found chiefly in the G&ri countTj, where also there 
are seventy-one nuns knowu by the naraes of " chomo," These monks 
and nuns can all read and write tbe Tibetan cliaracter ; one nun can 
calculate an eclipse : the same building serves for both monastery and 
nunnery, but is only fully occupied in tbe winter. 

101. By the last census taken under my superintendence the 
population of Spiti was 3,02i ; the women out- 
numbered the men by two only. At the censnt 
of 1855 the number returned was 2,087; the increase must be mainli 
due to better enumeration, for the population increases very slowl; 
owing to the family arrangements which I have described, and th 
number of immigrants from Tibet has been inconsiderable. 

I have already said that in Spiti, as in Tibet generally, there an 
no castes, if restrictions in eating and drinking together be the test,' 
but the landholding class ( who in the census returns are called Kan^t«L 
do not intermarry with the Lohilrs, nor the Lobars with th 
Bedas, The so-called Kan^ts are pure BotiSs. and constitute th 
whole population with the exception of 100 Lohfirw (blacksmiths) a 
46 Bedas. The Lobars, whose Tibetan name is Zon, are skilful smiths 
they make pipes, tinder hoses, bits, locks and keys, knives, chopperf 
hoes, plough -shares, and chains. Some of their work is of quaint am 
intricate pattern; the articles are generally made to order, the smiti 
receiving food and wages, and being supplied with the iron ; these peopli 
are also employed to beat drums at marriages and at festivals in thl 
monasteries. The Bedas answer to the.Hensisof Laboul; the menpla] 
tbe pipes and kettle drums, while the women dance, sing, and plal 
the tambourine ; they are the only class which owns no land. "Thfl 

* I think this is true, though prHctknlly all other classes would Bvoid eating foi 
cookcii by the Bedea who are with reason treated as a very low and diareputable eet i 
peanle. So, again, they would not admit them to the equality confemd by a COOmoa n 
' ' " le pipe, or by dipping the haad in the ttmx disb. 
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Beda no land, the Dog no load," is a proverbial saying. Of the Kan^t 
men 382 are lamas or monks attached to the five monasteries. Of the 
women only about ten are nuns, and they do not spend the winter in 
the monasteries like the nuns of LShouI, but live at home with their 
fathers or brothers. Many other women in Spiti live at home unmarried 
all their lives ; others who cannot get married in a legitimate way walk 
off to Tibet with pedlars or traders, or go to live with some " dotul " or 
laboring man who takes their fancy. Some of the richer landholders have 
men-servants living in their houses who are known as Upas ; they eat 
from their master's table, are sei-vants of all work, and do not mai-ry, 
though they ofteu keep company with some unmarried woman of 
the house or neighbourhood. One or two men-sei^vants are kept in each 
monastery to light fires, &c., and are called T^wSs or Togochis. 

The monks of Pin are of the Dukhpa, aad not of the Gelukpa or 
celibate class, to which those of tho other four monasteries belong ; they 
marry in imitation of their patron saint Gurii Rimbochi, though in 
their books marriage is not approved of ; this saint founded several 
orders, of which that to which the monks of Pm belong ia the most 
ancient, and is called Ngy^gma. The wives and families of the monka 
live not in the monasteries, but in small houses in the villages. Every 
son of a Mma or monk becomes a bozan, which is the name given 
to a low order of strolling monks or friars. There are nineteen fami- 
lies of these bozans in Pin kothi. Sometimes the younger son of a land- 
holder becomes a bozan in preference to going into the monastery. 
These bozaua are a very curious set of people ; they get a living by wan- 
dering in small parties through all the neighbouring countries, stopping 
at every village, and acting plays, chanting legends, and dancing like 
whirling dervishes ; many also trade in a small way by bartering grain 
for salt with the Tibetans,and then exchanging the salt with the Kandwar 
people for iron, buck-wheat, or honey ; they also often undertake to 
carry loads for travellers across the passes, as substitutes for the land- 
holders. They dress much like other monka; but, instead of shaving 
their heads, wear their hair in long straight twists, which gives them 
a very wild appearance.* According to the story told me in Spiti the 
bozan order was founded by one Tdnk-tong Gialpo (lit. king of the 
desert) under tho following circumstances : — A certain king of Lhfisa 
perverted the people of Tibet from Buddhism to a new religion of his 
own. He succeeded so well that in the course of fifty years the old 
faith was quite forgotten, and tho " Om mani pSdme hun," or sacred 
ejaculation, quite disused. To win back the people, Tehan-re-zig, the 
divinity worshipped at Triloknath, caused an incarnation of himself to 
be born in a king's house in the person of Tank-tong GiJtlpo ; the child 
grew up a saint and a reformer ; he saw that it was impossible to 
reclaim the people by books, and he therefore adopted the dress since 
worn by the bozans, and spent his life in wandering from village to vil- 
lage, offering to amuse the people by acting miracle-plays on condition of 

■ 1 liave heard by-thc-bye that in 1868-60, when one at tho three graod limas 
Tibet made » yisitatioE tour though Lihoul and Spiti, the bozans were ndmonishert ._ 
cut ofl their hair, at the unclerical appeaj'once of which the grand lima profeseed 
himielf greatly Kandaliaed. 
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their repeating after him the chorus " Om mSni p&dme hun" whenever it 
occurred in the chants or recitation. In this way the people became 
f^in acnustomed to repeat the sacred sentence, " their naouths became 
puri6ed," and the religion of Biulha revived.* There is sometLiog 
rather impressive about the performances of these bozans. A long screen 
is first put up formed of pictures illustrative of the legends, and quaintly 
painted in brilliant colours on cloth edged with silk. An image of 
the patron saint or founder of the order la enthroned in front of the 
screen ; the leaders of tlie company then appear in front of it, wearing 
a head di-ess formed of a mass of stroauiers of bright-coloured silk,, 
Conch shells are blown to collect the crowed, and barley thrown ;' 
the air as an olTeriug to thf saint : the proceedings then commence 
an introductory chant by the leadera to the accompaniment of a i 
of guitar ; every now and then the whole crowd of men and woi 
join in with the chorus of " Om mflni pildme hun," which they 
witii much fervour, keeping good timo, iind blending their voices hi _ 
niously. After a time the rest of the company coma forward dressed 
up and masqued, and peform a play with intt-rlndes of dances fo the 
music of cyjiibal8|- the dancing ends in the wildest gyrations:— tha 
little stage hemmed in by the quaintly- dressed crowd, and with the 
huge barren mountains towering behind for back ground, makes a 
picture not easily forgotton. 

162. In Spiti the ordinaiy dress of the men consists of a aknll- 
Dress BTjd appenrnnce o^p, a long loose frock or coat of thick woolleD 
nf the peupie ol Liboul clotb, girt in at the waistbyalong and broad sash, 
■od Spiti. aniJ a, pair of boots, with leathern soles and cloth 

tops reaching to and gathered below tlie knee. Some who can afford 
it wear also a silk or cotton under coat ; the coat is generally the natural 
colour of the woiil ; the other articles are red, or I'ed and black. Eveiy 
man wears a loose necldiice of rough lumps of turquoise, amber, and 
other stones mixed with coral beads. A bright iron pipe and a knife in 
sheath are stuck in his belt, from which hang also by steel chains his 
" cliabmstk " or flint and steel and tinder-box, a metal spoon, and a ; 
bunch of the most fantastically-shaped keys. In the fold of his coal 
next the skin he carries a wooden or miital drinking cup, a tobacco pouoh, 
some parched barley-meal, and other odd and ends. M'any wear their 
hair plaited into a tail like China-men. Ifofaserious tone ( a profess- 
ing Budhisttoadopt aplirase used amoEgsomeChristians), he will never 



• There nrnj be errors in this story, and it maj be a wrong acoaant of the f<innditim 
of tbeorder. I giie it aait wa.^ told me in Spiti, to sbtw tba kind of ideas the peopk 
haTein thcirheadfl at the preaent day. Any one who wants eerioas iiiformation m to 
Tibetan lludhism can refer to General Canniiigham'a Lndakh. 

t I took the trouble on one oocaaion to dnd out the atory of tho legood whid 
was being recited and enaoted, the gist of it was as follows : — A certain anchorite wba 
had li^ed alone for twelve years in au inaccessible foreat, one day washed his robe i» 
a pool in the hollow of a rook. A doe drank the water in the pool, conceived theretrran 
and gave birth at the door ot the anchorite's cell to a creature in the form of a girt. 
Under the «nchorif«'H care she grow ap into a beaatiful muman. was caDed ann-taot 
and man'ied a king. The other queena conspired airainst her and accnsed her of being 
a witch and eating human fiesh; thejnin[der her own child, and make tha king belie'B 
she killed it to feast on its body. Sun-face is driven out and leads a wandering life in 
the foresta till the king discovers the plot, pita the conspirators to death, and recalls hti. 
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go out without a prayer- wheel in one hand, and a religions book or two 
slung on his back, and repeats the " Om mdni " at every pause in the 
conversation. The monks, when not engaged in religious functions, go 
bare-headed, and wear a rosaiy of beads * instead of a necklace : the 
cut of their coat and boots is the same, but the cloth is dyed either red 
or yellow. Astrologers dress in red from head to foot ; the women wear 
a coat, sash, and boots like the men, but the coat is, I think, always of a 
dark colour ; they also wear loose red trowsers, the ends of which are 
tucked into the boots, and a shawl over their shoulders ; they go bare- 
headed, and wear their hair in a number of small plaits which hang 
down the back. On the top of their heads the mamed women wear a 
" pir^ " or silver ornament, from which depend strings of beads on both 
^sides of their faces, and long tails of leather studded with coarse tur- 
quoises. The girls wear only a siugle turquoise threaded on the hair 
near the parting: this, like the snood in Scotland, is a sign of their being 
unmarried. 

In winter both sexes wear great-coats made of sheep skin with 
the wool on. In Ldhoul the dress of the men is much the same as 
.that worn in Kulu, the only difference being that the coat is longer 
and of thicker and darker cloth, and that trowsers are always worn ; 
the women, on the other hand, dress like those of Spiti, except tliat 
straw sandals replace the long boots. It is not easy at first to dis- 
tinguish a Lahouli nun, if young, from a lad, as they shave their heads 
and dress like men. 

At first sight of the people of Spiti and Lahoul you perceive that 
you have left India, and are among a Tartar or Mongal race. The 
figures, both of men and women, are short and stout ; their complexions 
are a ruddy brown instead of a black brown or dusky yellow : their 
faces are broad and fiat, with high cheek bones and oblique eyes ; they 
have broad mouths and fiat noses with wide nostrils. Except in 
extreme youth, the skin of the face is always marked with lines and wrin- 
kles. In lact, none of them can be said to be handsome, and the old women 
are quite hideous ; the only redeeming point is the look of honesty 
and smiling good humour to be recognized in almost every countenance. 
In those parts of Lahoul in which there is most admixture of Hindu 
blood, the blending of the two types is very clearly distinguishable. 

163. The Spiti men buy old cattle from the Lahoulis, and 
Diet houaea and slaughter them in the autumn to furnish the 
furniture. larder for the six months of winter. In Lahoul 

cattle are not slaughtered now-a-days (except perhaps in some villages at 
the head of the Bh%a valley, and there it is done with the greatest 
secrecy); but five or six sheep are killed in each house at the beginning 
of the winter : the fiesh dries, and will then keep good for any number 
jof years : the older the meat, the greater the delicacy to the taste of a 
L&houli. The principal food of the Ldhouli is buck-wheat, boUed 

. (*) These beads are scmetimes bits of human skull-bone on the memento mori 
principle. 
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whole and eaten as gruel, or roaatod and made into flour, wlucli 
is then baked into cakes or mixed with " chJing " beer, and formed into 
dumplinga, Parched barley-flour made into porridge is the every-day 
food in Spiti. It ia also eaten boiled with butter and green herw 
into a. kind of soup; whcaten-flour ia generally eaten in this way 
in Lihoul. Butter and butter-milk are regular aiticles of diet in both 
countries. " Chang," a kind of beer browed from lice and barley, ii 
drunk generally, and tea and a kind of whisky by those who caa 
afford it. 

The houses in L&houl and Spiti are very different in appearance 
from those of Kulu or K&ngi'a;they are two and sometimes three 
storeys high with flat roofa ; the lower storey ia occupied by the cattle, 
horses, and sheep and goats ; the upper one contains the rooms hved 
in by the family. In Spiti these rooms are commonly three in number, 
and surround on three sides an open court ; one of them is the family 
chapel, which ia ordinaiily very well furnished with images, large 
prayer cylindera, religious pictures, books, and sacramental vessels ; 
the others ai'e good-sized rooms lighted by small windows hung with 
wooden shutters, the largest is about 20 feet square, and has a rouf 
supported by a double row of upright posts. At the comers of the 
house are flag-staffs consisting of poles, from which hang black yak's 
tails. The walls are white-washed inside and out, and neatly topped 
with a coping of fagots. 

In Lahoul the houses are smaller, and less care and taste are 
expended in building and adorning thein. Ordinarily the upper 
storey consists of an interior or winter room, an outer or summer room, 
and a verandah room o]ien on the fourth side. In this verandah 
stands the loom ; inside will be found large corn-chests made of slate* 
set in wooden frames, large stone bowls from Iskdrdo, iron cauldrons, 
and cooking pots, an iron tripod or pot stand, some wooden dishes, 
and a few earthen pots from Kulu. Many pack-saddles for sheep 
and goats are strewed about, and a few blankets and thick sheep- 
skin coats haog on the walls. Small holes in the wall serve the 
purpose both of windows and chimneys : bed-ateads are unknown. 
Grass is stacked on the roof, and wood for fuel inside. ThLs is a 
fair description Of a house in the ujjper valleys of L&houl ; in the lower 
villages the rooms are larger and better ventilated. 

In GSrit many of the houses are built together in one block 
with connecting passages, by which communication is kept up in the 
winter without going out, which, when the snow is very deep, may 
be scarcely possible. Making thread is the chief occupation in winter; 
on fine days the loom ia brought out, and some weaving done. Both 
men and women work the loom in Ldhoul. 

The furniture in a Spiti house has a general resemblance to tliat 
in a Liihoul olc, but tubs and pails, the wood work of which comes 
from Basahir, are much used, and the chum for beating up the tea 
with salt and butter is never 
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164. Horse-racing and shooting with the long bow are amuse- 
Anmaemcnt*. ments common to both Ldhoul and Spiti, and 

are practised at meetings held at particular 
seasons. Prizes are given at the races, and the rider of the last horse 
dLs subjected to a good deal of ridicule and practical joking. The target 
iai an archery meeting consists generally of a pillar of snow with a 
leaf for a bull's eye. The archers excite themselves by treating the 
mllar as an eflSgy of some traditional tyrant, and cry out " let the 
.!EUuia of Ohusa have it in the goitre," or "give the K&rdaDg naplang one 
in the eye." Stakes of cash or grain are shot for.* 

Both Spiti men and Lihoulis have almost always got dice about 
iSiem, with which they amuse themselves by gambling at odd moments. 

Evening parties are common enough, at which much " chfing " or 
De^ is drunk, and men and women dance a kind of quadrille or country 
idance together in a very brisk and lively fashion to the music of 
flageolets and tambourines played by the Bedas. T attended one or 
two of these parties to look on at the dancing, which is an amusing 
rnght 

165. The best general account of the social customs of the 

Coatoms and ceremo- ?^*jff,^[^^ ^? ^^I'"^ in General Cunningham's 
Bies connected with Ladakh ; but m the country 1 am writmg about, 
tothe, marriages, faner- and especially in Ldhoul, the practice of the 
•^ ^^ present day will be found to diflFer in some 

details. The religious ceremony consists in almost all cases in the 
{ample reading of prayers or passages from the holy books by a l&ma, 
^ 'while the whole company of men and women sit round with clasped 
^ Jiaads and down-cast eyes, and repeat the verses after the Idma. The 
^ IKKual celebration of all these events consists mainly of feasts in which 
f. much '' ch&ng " is drunk. In Ldhoul the decisive point in the negotia* 
'^ tion for a betrothal is the acceptance or refusal of a pot of " chdng " 
f sent to the father of the bride: if he drinks, the affair is settled 
' without more words. In Ldhoul, ^poliandry, or the taking to wife 
! €>f one woman by several brothers, is a recognized institution, and is 
very general ; the object is to prevent the division of estates. I remem- 
ber a case which came before me in which one of two brothers liviiig 
in poliandry much wished to s^eparately marry a girl by whom he 
hsA had an illegitimate child, but the wife of the family objected 
strongly, claiming both brothers as husbands, and refusing to admit 
another woman into the household, and she eventually prevailed. 

In Spiti poliandry is not recognized, as only the elder brother marries 
and the younger ones become monks ; but there is not the least aversion 
to the idea of two brothers cohabiting with the same woman, and 
i believe it often happens in an unrecognized way, particularly among 

- iShe landless classes, who send no sons into the monasteries. I heard 

~- 

* Formerly the bow was the weiipon both of war and the chase in these 
eonntries. I remember meetuig a man from Gieat Tibet in 8piti who carried a rerr 
weU made and powerfol sling as weapon of defence. 
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in Spiti that when the bridegroom's party goes to bring the bride 
from her farther s house, they are met by a party of the bride's friends 
and relations who stop the path ; hereupon a sham fight of a very 
rough description ensues, in which the bridegroom and his friends, 
before they are allowed to pass, are well drubbed with good thick 
switches. In Spiti if a man wishes to divorce his wife without her 
consent, he must give her all she brought with her, and a field or 
two besides by way of maintenance; on the other hand, if a wife 
insists on leaving her husband, she cannot be prevented from so doing ; 
but if no fault on the husband's side is proved, he can letain her 
jewels ; he can do so also if she elopes with another man, and in 
addition can recover something from the co-respondent by way of fiiie 
and damages. There is a recognized ceremony of divorce which 
is sometimes used when both parties consent Husband and wife 
hold the ends of a thread, repeating meanwhile "one father and 
mother gave, another father and mother took away: as it was notour 
fate to agree, we separate with mutual good will ; " the thread is then 
severed by applying a light to the middle. 

After a divorce a woman is at liberty to marry whom she pleases ; 
if her parents are wealthy, they celebrate the second marriage much 
like the first, but with less expense ; if they are poor, a very slight 
ceremony is used. 

Corpses are ordinarily burnt, and the ashes thrown into a river, 
or made into a figure of the deceased and deposited in a " chorten " 
or pyramidical cenotaph in the case of great men. Burning is, I 
think, the only practice in Mhoul, but in Spiti the dead are, I hear, 
sometimes exposed on the* hills to be eaten by wild beasts, or cut into 
small pieces and thrown to dogs and birds according to the custom 
of Great Tibet, where these beneficent methods of disposing of tlie 
body are philosophically preferred as most likely to be pleasing to 
the Heavenly Powers. In the public rooms of some of the Spiti 
monasteries you are shown masonry pillars which contain the bodies 
of deceased abbots buried there in full canonicals in a sitting posture. 

166. The religion of Spiti is the Tibetan system of Budhism, 

of which an excellent account is given in General 
andS" ""^ ^^^''''^ Cunningham's Laddkh. The religion of Ldhoul is 

the same, but mixed up with soine ideas and 
observances borrowed from Hinduism, and with a substratum of the 
worship of local spirits and demons, which I have described as existing 
in Kulu, and which appears to be the primeval religion of the country 
of the high Himalayas inhabited by Hindu races. 

The following description of the religion of Ldhoul was written 
down at my request by the Revd. Mr. Heyde, when we were travelling 
together for a few days in November 1868. His long residence among 
the people, by whom he is invariably respected, and great knowledge 
of their language and customs, ensure its accuracy : — 

' The religion of Ldhoul has been for a long time, and is still, 
essentially Budhism. It is, however, difficult to ascertain at what 
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time this religion was introduced, as there do not exist any historical 
documents in Lahoul itself, and little reliance can be placed upon the 
vague traditions preserved by even the best informed men, such as 
Th&kur Tdrd Chand and others. From their accounts, however, it may 
be gathered that long ago the Kings of Ladakh, or rather a branch of 
the family (which at that time reigned over G^ge and some other 
provinces of Ladakh), exercised a great influence in the matter, and 
"were zealously engaged in propagating and establishing the Budhist 
religion, especially in Lahoul. When under their rule crimes or 
smaller ofifences had been committed by Lahoulis, the oflFenders were 
punished by making them build religious monuments. Thus, for 
instance, all the *'mdnis" and many of the "chhodtens " which are so 
common by the road-sides in Lahoul were originally built in accordance 
inth a sentence by convicted offenders in expiation of their misdeeds. * 

*' According to Csoma-de-Koros and others, Budhism was established 
in Tibet in the seventh century of our era,f and from thence and 
Iiaddkh it was no doubt introduced into Spiti and Ldhoul, but pro- 
Iwibly to a small extent only up to the time of the King of Giige before 
mentioned. 1 am unable to fix the date when the Giige chiefs ruled 
over Kdrja (the Tibetan name for Lahoid), the native accounts being too 
uncertain. 

" Without doubt there existed a very low kind of religion in Lfihoul 
before Budhism got hold of the people, and the latter has not been 
able to suppress it entirely. That early religion of Ldhoul is still 
known under the name of " Lung pe chhoi, " that is, the religion of 
the valley. When it was flourishing, many bloody, and even human, 
gacrifices seem to have been regularly offered up to certain " Ih^," that 
is, gods or evil spirits, residing in or near old pencil-cedar trees, rocks, 
caves, &c. This cruel custom disappeared gradually after the doctrine 
of the Budhists had influenced for a time the minds of the people. 

** There is a story which I shall relate, as it seems to show that this 
was the case : — Near the village of Kailang a large dry pencil-cedar 
was standing till last year, when we felled it for fire- wood : the story 
goes that before this tree, in ancient times, a child of eight years old 
was annually sacrificed to make the spirit who resided in it well- 
disposed towards the inhabitants of Kailang. The children seem to . 
have been supplied in turn by the difierent families of the village. It 

♦ A " m4ni " is a long low and broad wall or dyke of dry stone masonry covered 
"witli slabs or lound smooth pebbles, on which the prayer " Om m4ni padme hun " is 
carved. Some in Spiti are near half a mile in length. A " chhodten " is a tall pyramidical 
monument, dedicated to Badha, or containing the ashes of some Budhist saint or holy 



man. 



The carved stones on the " mdnis " are made by the monks in the winter. I believe they 
0ell many to persons who wish to place one or more upon a ** mini " in fulfilment of avow, 
or in support of a. prayer. I think Mr. Heyde means that the offender built the walls, 
not that they put the carved stones on them. . I may mention here that prayer-wheels 
turned by water are commonly to be seen outside villages in Lahoul and Spiti. 

t Great Tibet ought to be reaA for Tibet^ for in Laddkh or western Tibet 
Budhism appears to have been eststblished many centuries before. I observed that 
General Cunningham puts its first introduction into Laddkh at B. C. 240, and its 
first firm establi&nent there at some time daring thd first century before Christ. 
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happened one year to he a widow who had to give up an only child 
of the required age of ei*jht years. The day before her only one was 
to be taken fnun her, she wa» crying loudly when a' travelling Idma 
from Tibet met her, and askeil the cause of her distress; having heard her 
story the lama said — '* well, I will go instead of your child/' he did so hut 
did "not allow himself to be killed: " the spirit must kill me himself if he 
wants human flesh," said he, so saying he sat himself down before the tree 
and waited for a long time, but as the demon made no attack on him, 
he becsime angry, took down from the tree the signs and effigies, and 
threw them into the Bhaga river, telling the people not to sacrifice 
any more human beings, which advice was followed from that time 
forward. The demon fled and settled on the top of the Koko Pass, 
where it still dwells under the name of the Eailang lh&, or god of 
Kailnng, getting; now only the annual sacrifice of a sheep supplied 
by the shepherds. In the time when the "lung pa chhoi" was the 
only religion that existed in the valley, there were doubtless more places 
in Ldhoul where human beings were immolated to supposed gods and 
evil spirits. At present, near not a few villages sheep and goats are 
yearly killed and offered up (contrary to the precepts of Budhism) 
to evil-disposed " Ihds, " and it may be that animals have now taken 
the place of men. 

" Long after the introduction of the Budhist religion into L&honl, 
Hindus immigrated from Kangra, Kulu, Chamba, &Cj but not in large 
numbers. One, two or more of them at a time settled as strangeis 
among the tolerant Budhists, chiefly in the Chandra Shfiga VaUey. 
They seem to have been Hindus of both high and low castes ; some of 
them came five, six or more generations ago, others later. Not a few of 
them, I was told, luid been bad characters, who, having committed murder 
or theft, or ruu away with other i)eople*8 wives, &c., fled into the then 
obscure L^houl in order to escape j)iini8hment. 

"The regular and frequent commercial intercourse which the L&honl& 
have always maintained with the neighbouring Hindu provinces 
and the influence of these immigrated Hindus, have always had some 
Hindiiising eff^ect on the religion of Ldhoul, but this became still more 
the case when tho province was governed for a time hy the Hindu 
Kdjahs of Kulu. It was probably then that the Ldhoulis, commenced to 
profess to keep caste, denied that they were in the habit of eating beet 
&c. ; their mode of dressing also underwent some change ; the round cap 
worn by the natives of Kulu is said to have come into general use in 
Ldhoul at this time. 

" Regarding religion the L^ihoulis may be divided into four classes— 
1, pure Budhists ; 2, pure Hindus ; 3, a class who profess both Budhism 
and Hinduism ; 4, Lobars and Shipis or Ddgis. 

" The Lobars consider themselves of a higher caste than the Shipi& 
but both are said by the other Lahoulis to have no religion at all ; stiU 
Ihey have certain rites which are performed in cases of sickness, burials, 
&c. For instance, I was present one day by the sickjped of a Iiohdr, and 
saw a Shipi profess to charm away the disease by biting^ the ears and 
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tearing to pieces with his teeth a black kid which had been previously 
shot with a gun. The Sliipis eat beeF openly^ while the Loh&rs say they 
do not at all. 

" Those who profess bothBudhism and Hinduism live in the villages, 
on both banks of the Chandra Bhdgd from Gurii Gant^l down- 
mrards. They maintain two or three small Gonpas ( monasteries ), and 
abjure beef, even that of the y^k. In cases of severe illness, &c., they 
call in Idmas and Brahmans, who perform their respective rites at one 
and the same time ; their leaning is stronger towards Budhism than 
Brahmanism. 

" The pure Hindus are only found in a few villages on both banks 
of the Chandra Bhdga; nearly all of them are recognized in Ldhoul, Kulu, 
&c., as a set of low Brahmans. Occasionally they will drink a cup of tea 
witii the Budhists and their half brethren, but, as a rule, they refrain 
from eating with them. 

** The pure Budhists may be said to live in the villages on the 
Chandra from old Koksar to Gondla, and on the Bh/iga from Giini 
Oantfil up to Dfircha and Rerig. They have about eight small Gonpas 
in which the chief image is that of Chom-dan-dds (= Shakya Thabba= 
Sangyas = Budha ), before which a Idma daily burns incense, and places 
offerings of dried and fresh flowers, grain, and water, and bums a lamp 
throughout the year. 

** In Reveral of these monasteries there are to be found a number of 
religious books. Besides Sangyas, special reverence is paid by the Luhoul, 
Spiti, Laddkh, and Tibet Budliists in general to AvaJokiteswdra, called 
Chan-re-zig or Prdgopa in Tibetan (worshipped at Trilokndth), and 
F&dma Pdni, commonly called Lobpon in Tibetan, who is revered at the 
lake of Rawdlsar, in Mandi. Both males and females of the Budhists 
xnake frequent pilgrimages to Trilokn^th and Rawalsar. In honor 
of these and other Budhist saints they celebrate a number of annual 
festivals, at which a great deal of" chang" (an intoxicating drink made 
from barley ) is consumed by both Idmas and laymen. 

" All Lfihouli lamas belong to the Driigpa sect ; many of them are 
married, and possess houses and fields, and only live part of the winter 
in the monasteries. Almost every house contains a small family chapel, 
in which Sangy^ is the principal image. It is furnished also with a 
few books, and daily offerings of the kind already described are made. 

" As already said, there are a great many spirits or demons known 
as "Ihds," who are supposed to dwell in trees, rocks, or on the hill tops, 
and before whom the Budhists (contrary to their religion) sacrifice sheep 
and goats.* 

" In addition, they believe greatly in witches, sorcerers, and the evil 
eye, and have a host of other superstitions in common with all the other 
Lihoulis. 



'* Srog ma chhat," i, e*^ do not kill, is one of the first Budhist commaadments. 
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" Tlic Builhists. haIf-6udhistR» Loh&rs, and Shipts, always eat op 
nlioep or ^<iats which ohaiice to die from fatigue or disease; some of 
ihein e.it alsi> oul vos. i»Xi.*n or yaks which die b^ a fall from rocks or ot^le^ 
wiso. but this !•« dinic secretly. When at Kailang a calf happens to 
die in the nmrnin^, it remains wliore it fell the i^hole day, nobodj 
touching it, V»ut the dead ImmIv disappears ceilaiuly during the nighl 
You sec many hr»nes. esjK'cially during winter, of such animals lying 
alNuit near the villiii^os. l»ut dead asses and ponies only are left to the 
ea;:h's and foxes. Slau;:htering yaks during winter is still practised it 
Dsirclia, U«»n;^ and other villages alx)ve Kailang, but it is doneveiy 
becn»tlv, and no lK)dv will acknowlc<l«w the fact. 

'* There is a small temple with the image of a " Ih£ '' near Tanampelf 
Every thinl year a yak is sacriticied there, the victim being supplied in 
turn by all the kothis of Lahoul. 

" This custom dates from the time of the Eulu R&jahs, who (as the 
goft is said to be the same as that of the Dungri temple near Manfli, 
ill Kulu ) oidered that one bnft'aloe was to be offered ( asat Vongri) 
eviT}' third year. Since. Lahoul. has become British territory , y^ks hAve 
taken tlie phu^c of buffaloes. The Shipis eat the iiesh of the sacrificed yflc 

"As there arc in Lahoul at least three religions, which have influenced 
each other in nhany ways for a long time, the manners and customs 
of the Lahoul IS are of a very varied and mixed description, and it is 
diliicult to ascertain where many of them originated With regard to 
pobriety, veracity, flih^lity to the marriage tie, and in other ways, the 
morals, lK»th oftlw* Hud lusts and half- Budhists of Lahoul, are deplorably 
l(M»se, but nevertheless they stick to their different religions with a 
t(?naeity that gives till now little hope for the spread of Christianity 
among them." * 

1()7. The Ljihoulis observe certain ceremonies of a reliffious 
lleliKious ouremoTiieH nn^hire in connection with the cultivation of their 
conectud with agricul- iields. A laitia, who understands the a&trologi- 
*"'"*^- cal books, names the auspicious day in which 

ploughing should be ct>nuneuced ( this day falls always between the 
8th and '2'2ui\ of May). 

After the fii'lds liavo been i)loughed and sown, a procession goes 
round all the fields, j)i-eceded by one or two lamas and two drums, 
some of the company carrying at the same time several large religious 
books on their backs ; this done, the whole company sits down in the 
fields near the villages, and feasts on cakes and " chdng " supplied 
jointly by all the landholders. All this is done to secure the sprouting 
up of the seeds sown; after that the water-course for irrigating the 
fields is repaired, on which occasion a sheep is oflFered up to the Iha 
which is supposed to have special care of the water-course. 

* The very tolerance of the Boti race in reU^ioiw matters will, I think, be one obsta- 
cle to thfir conversion. In the Sunday services of tlie MiKsion house I saw an old and 
learned lama, who was livinpj there to assist Mr. Jacschki in his Tibetan stndies, join in 
the hjTnns and responses with great zeal and fei'vour. I do not think that either he or 
his friends saw any thing inconsistent in his so doing, though he had not the least 
intention of becoming a convert to Christianity. All worship is good, seemed tobe hia 
motto. 
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Again, as soon as the seeds have sprouted, another ceremony is 
performed ; this consists in sticking small branches of the pencil- 
cedar here and there in the field, and burning incense, vfhile some 
members of the family sit down, eat, and drink a little, and murmur some 
prayers. This is to ensure that each grain which has sprung up may 
prosper and produce many ears. When the fields are nearly ripe, a goat 
or sheep is killed in honor of the Ihd ; in several villages horse-races 
are held at the same time. Till this festival of the ripening grain has 
been celebrated, nobody is allowed to cut grass or any green thing 
with a sickle made of iron, as in such case the field-god would become 
angry and send frost to destroy or injure the harvest If, therefore, a 
L&houli wants grass before the harvest sacrifice, he must cut it with 
sickle made of the horn of an ox or sheep, or tear it off with the hand. 
Infractions of this rule were formerly severely punished ; at present 
a fine of one or two rupees suffices, which goes into the pocket of the 
jagird&r or village headmen. The iron sickle is used as soon as the harvest 
has been declared to be commenced by the performance of the sacrifice. 

Tfie above description by Mr. Heyde, applies particularly to 
the ceremonies in use among the pure Budhists of L^houl, but some- 
what similar rural customs prevail also amongst the half-Budhists and 
among the people of Spiti. 

168. The largest and most noted monastery in Ldhoul is that 

M te * 8 r A h ^^ Gurii Gantdl which stands on a mountain 

in Lihoul Sd bpfti.^ above the point of confluence of the Chandra 

and Bhdga rivers. The number of regular monks 
attached to it is small, and most of them, I believe, belong by birth 
to Lad&kh or other foreign countries. 

A tribute of the value ofRs. 30, half in cash and half in goods 
is sent every year by the abbot to the abbot of the Togna monastery 
in Lad&kh, who forwards it with other tribute on his own account to 
that of Kdngri Donjdn, near the Mansarowar lake in Chinese Tibet, 
whence it goes in the same way to the monastery of Pangtang Dechinling 
in Bhutdn ( alias Lo ), of which the abbot bears the title of Nawang 
Ndmgidl. This dignitary seems, as head of the mother monastery, to 
be ex-offido the head of the order to which all of them belong, for the 
other abbots were all appointed by an order given in his name, and 
relieved in the same way at the expiry of their term of office ; the 
chain of affiliation by which the different monasteries were connected 
I presume to be traceable to the history of their gradual foundation 
by missionaries sent out from each centre. But the fact of Laddkh 
having come into the dominion of a Hindu prince ( the Maharajah of 
Kashmir ) appears to have weakened the authority of the Nawang 
Ndmgifil, for I hear that of late years a mere deputy of the Laddkh 
abbot has acted as head of the Giirii Gantdl monastery. All the 
landholders of Ldhoul, excepting a few Brahman families, pay a fee 
of one rupee, or thereabouts, to this monastery on the death of a 
member of the household. 

In the autumn the " nierpa " or treasurer, with some of the 
monastery tenants in attendance, goes through the whole country, and 

A 3 
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cviriocts from every helling a castomary fee called " dubri, " consistinj 

of one pslth of barley. In the spring a great festival takes {dace, 

known as tho Uantal Tch^chfi, at wliick all coxners are fed for one day. 

A lung train of pilgrims may be seen engaged in making tbe didi 

on f«>ot of tlio boly mountain, — a work of much religious efficacy, as it 

ought to be, seeing that it involves a trudge of about eighteen miki 

and an ascent and iToscent of several thousand feet. The third gnutl 

Jama of Tibet * visited Lsihoul while I was there in 1867, inspecting 

the monasteries and giving his benediction to tbe people atplaoa 

where he halted. Ho travelled in quaintly shaped brigbt-eolomed 

tents carried on y&ks, with a considerable retinue of lannka. I aw 

liim seated on a throne or platform built up in the open air, dressed 

in a mitre and silken canonicals, extraordinarily like those woni b} 

Roraaa Cathelic prelates. The monks formed a lane in firont of tbe 

throne, up which the L&houlis advanced in the most reverential niannei 

to receive the blessing, and a bit of silk to be wora, I believe, as t 

talisman. After backing out of the presence, they made the circle of the 

throae, praying aloud as thoy walked. I saw one poor man present 

a pony, so the value of the offerings must have been considerable 

The principal endowment of the five Spiti monasteries consisti 

of the " pun " or assigned grain rents already described : the rent-fiec 

land they hold is of exceedingly trifling amount The following tabk 

shows the number of monks in each monastery, and the amount d 

" pun " they draw from each kothi : — 
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* One of the three who is bom again as soon as he dies : the man I saw WM f«i 
plump and smooth faced, and not more than twenty years old I should saj. 
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These monastmes- are extensive buildmg3, staQjing on high ground, and 
ttpart from tbe tillages. In the centre of the pile are the public rooms 
MMisisting of chapels, refectories, and store-rooms; round them are 
elufitered the separate cells in which the monks live. Each landholder's 
fiunily has its particular " tdsha " or eeU in the monastery to which 
ift is beveditsuily attached,, and hi this all the monks of the family, 
«]icles> nephews,, and Inrothers, may be found living together. The 
ff^^**»>g'° ordinarily mess in^ these separate quarters, and keep their 
kook% clotbesy cooking utensils, -and other private property in' them. 
SknoQie mess singly, others two or three together. A boy monk, if he has 
pa tmcle- to look after him^ is made, a pupil tOi some old monk, and 
lifaB in. bis. cdl ;. there are generally two or three chapels, one for winter 
another for swmner,. and a ihird perhaps the private chapel of the 
abbot or head Idma. The motiks^ meet in the chapel to perform the 
•enrices, which, ordinarily consist of readings from the sacred books ;. a 
Mntence is read out and tlieu repeated by tke whole congregation. 
^lanrow carpets- are laid lengthways oa the floor ofthe chapel, one for 
.••obmonk ; eacbhas his allotted place, and a special position is assigned 
4d the reader : the SLhhot sits on a special seat of honor, raised a little 
•bcire tbe common level of tlie floor ;. the chapels are fine large rooms 
mpeik down the centre, which i» separated fron^ the sides by rows of 
ipaeden pillars.. At the far end is the altar consisting, of a row of 
isfge colored figures, the images of the '' avatar " or incarnation o£ 
Budha of the present age,, of the coming '' avatar " of the next age, 
piad of Guru Rimbochi^ Atish^ and other saints. In some chapels a 
samber of small brass images from China are ranged on^ shelves on one 
side of the altar, and on the other stands a book-case full of the sacred 
kooks,, which are bundles of loose sheets printed from engraved slabs in 
the fashion whichr has been in use in Tibet for many centiaries. The walls 
all round the chapel are painted with figures of male or female divinities, 
■aints, and demons, or hung with pictures on cloth with silk borders ; 
limilar pictures, on cloth are also suspended across the chapel on ropes ; 
Ibe best pictures are brought from Great Tibet as presents to the 
otonastery by monks who return from taking the degree of Oelang at 
Lhfis&, or who- have been living for some years in one of the monas- 
teries of that country. They are painted in a veify quaint and conven- 
iional style, but with considerable powei of drawing and coloring. 
Huge C3rlindrical prayer-wheels, which, spin round at a slight touch of 
the filler, stand round the room^ or on each side of the altar.. 

In the store-rooms among the public property are kept the dresses, 
weapons, and fantastic masks used in the " chdm ** or religious plays 
[these masks much resemble the monstrous faces one sees in the carvings 
outside of Gothic Cathedrals); also the drums and cymbals, and the 
robes and quaint head dresses worn by the superior monks at high 
ceremonies.^ 

♦ 'j'he ** cb4m ** or religious dances performed in the Tibetan monasteries are worth 
leeing: if introduced into a Christmas P antomine in London, they would be effective as 
Mtbleaas or spectaoles* The abbot and superior monks dressed in fuU canonicals sit round 
he ooort-ytffd of the monastery, clanking huge eymbals to a slow time or measure. 
BandB of othermonks, dressed in brilliant silk robes, with hideous mabks or extraordinary 
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The refectory or public kitchen is only used on the occasion of 
certain festivals, which sometimes last several days, during whick 
special services are performed in the chapels; while these festivals last, 
the monks mess together, eating and drinking thair full of meat, barley, 
meat, butter and tea. The main source from which the expense of these 
feasts is met is the " pun, " which is not divided among the monks for 
every-day consumption in the separate cells. To supply his private 
larder, each monk litis, in the first place, all he gets from his family in 
the shape of the produce of the " latn&'s field " or otherwise ; secondly, 
he has his share, according to his rank in the monastery, of the " bula " or 
funeral offerings and of the harvest alms ; thirdly, anything he can 
acquire in the way of fees for attendance at marriages or other cere- 
monies, or in the way of wages for work done in the summer. The 
funeral offerings made to the monasteries on the death of any member 
of a household consist of money, clothes, pots and pans, grain, butter, &c.; 
the harvest alms consist of grain collected by parties of five or six 
monks sent out on begging expeditions all over Spiti by each monastery 
just after the har\'est. They go round from house to house in full dress, 
and, standing in a row, chant certain verses, the burden of which is — " we 
are men who have given up the world, give us, in charity, the means of 
life ; by so doing you will please God whose servants we are." The 
receipts are considerable, as each house gives something to every party. 
On the death of a Idma, his private property, whether kept in his cell 
or deposited in the house of the head of his family, goes not to the 
monastery, but to his family, first to the Idmas of it, if any, and in 
their default, to the head or kdng chimpa. 

When a lamt starts for Lh^sa to take his degree, his king chimpa 
is bound to give him what he can towards the expenses of the journey, 
but only the better-to-do men can afford it ; many who go to Lhasa get 
high employ under the Lh^san Government, are sent to govern monas- 
teries, &c., and remain there for years ; they return in old age to their 
native monastery in Spiti, bringing a good deal of wealth, of which they 
always give some at once to their families. 

169. The character of the people is solid and conservative ; their 

power of united action is considerable, as will be 

General character of seen from the description I have given of the 
tlie people of Lahoul and arrangements in force mth regard to heg&r and 

^^^ ' common expenses ; they seem to me not quick- 

witted, but eminently shrewd and sensible. Though they. show great 
respect to their hereditary nobles and headmen, they would, I believe, 
combine at once to resist tyranny or infringement of custom on their 
part. The headmen have certainly been hitherto very careful not to 
offend public opinion. They have few ideas in respect of manners; 



head dresses, and with strange weapons in their hands, dance in time to the measure, 
advancing and retreating, turning and whirling with strange studied steps and gestures ; 
the story of the l)allet is the conil)at of the gods with the demons. The latter had become 
too powerful and tyrannical over mankind, so the gods descended from heaven, took 
the shapes of strange beasts, and in that guise fought with and destroyed them. 
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\; When holding a court or a meeting, I have often seen the whole assembly 
^- burst into a roar of laughter on my making a mistake in the language 
of a ludicrous character, and a man would fill and light his pipe under 
- ; my nose on similar occasions without thinking of asking leave. But 
• ^ these same people answered all my questions very carefully, and carried 
^ oat my orders with great fidelity. 

-^' Murder, theft, or violent assaults are almost unknown among them,* 

^ and they seem to me to be fair, and often kind, in their dealings 
\f with each other ; on the other hand, I agree with Mr. Heyde in con- 
/ sidering the standard of sobriety and chastity among them to be excep- 
,' tionally low. Drinking is a common vice in all cold countries, and the 
want of chastity is accounted for by the custom of poliandry in Ldhoul, 
aud of celibacy of younger sons in Spiti, which leave a large proportion 
of the women in both countries unmarried all their lives. In spite of 
these two frailties the Botis seems to me ( like the Scotch country people, 
who are also subject to them ) to be an eminently religious race ; they 
seem to think that to withstand these particular temptations is to be 
a saint, and that in ordinary men who do not aim so high, to succumb 
is quite venial. The lives of their saints are full of the most austere 
acts of virtue and mortification of the flesh commencing from the 
cradle, which are certainly calculated to make the ordinary mortal 
abandon the task of imitation in despair, and their religion, though it 
fails. here, has, in my opinion, considerable influence for good in their 
minds in other respects, more at least than the forms of religion prac- 
tised by other races, Hindu or Muhammadan, have at the present day 
in the parts of Hindustan with which I am acquainted. This is not 
surprising, as the moral teaching to be found in the Budhist books is 
of a very high kind : the love of one's neighbour is one of its principles, 
and this is extended to include even the brute creation. So, again, 
though good works are balanced against sins, yet their worthlessness 
when not done in a humble and reverent spirit, is recognized. In regard 
to veracity I have found them superior to Hindus ; in hearing law suits 
I have very rarely had to call witnesses ; cross examination usually 
brought about a perfect agreement as to facts. 



PART IT. CHAPTER IV. 

170. The second part of this Report will consist of a brief account 

of my operations in revision of Settlement, with 
Introduction. ^ ^^^^^ of each principal head of work. I shall 

begin by giving the dates of commencement and completion of opera- 

• 

* of late years the people of lower Pattan, in Ldhoul, have got a character for pack- 
ing and stealing from merchandize in their hands as carriers, but they are a race apart, 
of mixed blood and religion, descended for the most part from criminals from other 
countries, who took refage here from justice in former days, Besides they have been 
demoralised lately by opportunity and impunity. 
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tions in each parganah, which will give a general idea c^ haw the 
work was carried on, and render farther mention of dates unnecessary :— 






1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
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Kangra ••• 

Bow&rnah ... 

NJlrpur 

Derah 

Hamirpnr ... 

Kulu 

Pl&ch 

Lamb&garaon jagir 
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Novr. 1865 
Deer. 1865 

„ 1865 
July 1866 
Octr. 1866 
July 1866 

„ 1866 
Septr. 1867 



g 

i 






Octr. 1868 
July 1868 
Deer. 1868 
Jany. 1869 
Angt 1869 
Novr. 1868 
„ 1868 
Augt. 1869 



Itemar^s. 



Tlieee dates are thoee oi 
which measurements were oosr 
menced, and the fair copies d 
the uew Settlement reeordi 
completed. Bat some cone^ 
tions and additions to titt 
entries in these fair copies had 
to be made, so tttat a good dsal 
of work went on in all paig» 
nahs for some soonths after the 
dates of completion here given. 
For the first nine months then 
was only budget provision for 
three parganahs. 



171. I weAt to Kangra in the end of August 1865 : my Assistant^ 

Miinshi Amin Chand, joined me several months 
Preliminary difficulties, jg^^^j, Yot the first two months I was princip^y 

enoaged in altering measurement instructions, to adapt them to the 
circumstances of a mountainous district, and in training the patw&ris. 
The men whom Mr. Barnes made patw&ris were, with few exceptions, 
either leading men among the landholders, or old and respectable 
men of the qdnungo or Sahiikdr classes. Very few had even the smallest 
knowledge of the use of the plane table, in spite of eflforts to instruct 
them, which had been made under orders of Colonel Lake, when Com- 
missioner of the Division ; very few could read or write the Persian 
character ; most used only that peculiar to these hills in which it 
was not possible to conduct operations. The patwdrf s circles were 
generally of immense extent, and the country, from its very broken 
an4 mountainous character, very difficult to survey. It was evident 
that with the patwaris alone the task of measuring and mapping 
the whole country would be an endless one, but it was also clear 
that, unless maps were made of the whole village areas, and not 
merely of the cultivated lands, the new records would in many respects 
be not more satisfactory than the old ones. I therefore collected a 
number of lads, and induced them to learn to use the chain and plane 
table by the promise of employment. In this way I organized a 
large staff of amins or assistant patwdris, who were paid from a 
fund formed from deductions from the patwfiris' pay, which, with 
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ianction of Government, I raised for the purpose from the rate of 2 

Sir cent to that of 3 J per cent, on the jama8. Most of these amins were 
e sons of village officials or landholders who had lately learnt the 
Persian character in the rural schools. Many became expert, and 
nearly all proved to be honest workers. Very few trained men came 
from the plains, as the pay I could give was not sufficient to tempt 
(bem to a country and climate which tliey disliked. 

172. The boundary J^illars of mauzahs or tappas bordering with 
. the territories of hill Bajahs, were restored in 

Boandaned ^j^^ presence of agents, whom they deputed to 

littend at my request The only disputes of any note which occurred, 
were on the line between Mandi and Mahl Mori, and BiWspur and 
Kadaunti and Kotlehr. These I decided on the spot myself There 
were not many boundary disputes between mauzahs or tappas in 
Itingra, because from the first I decided all that came up with 
Jtifeience simply to the line fixed in the Revenue Survey Maps. The 
Vitople were in many cases anxious to dispute that line, on the grounds 
ttat at first Settlement they had been taken by surprize, and had 
Hot understood the full significance of the demarcation; this was 
ivobably true ; but as their property in the waste had no real existence 
TOfore first Settlement, they could advance no proof of previous title 
tofficient to justify the setting aside of the line then fixed. In Kiilu 
the boundaries of kothis in waste lands were left generally undefined 
ftt first Settlement. Pillars were now put iip, but very few disputes 
X>ccarred, • as in place of the jealousy which a sense of full property 
'Would inspire, there was only the local rivalry which inspires the 

" at beating the boundr ^^ ^ — "^ — ^'"^ '"'^'''' ^- ^^^--^ - ^ 

L as I have explained ii 
frequently mixed up^ 
Tixidefined as I found them. 

173. In 18G3, after the question of the proprietorship of waste 
Tikabandi or defini- lands had been finally decided in favor of the 

tion of hamlet boun- village landholders. Major Lake, then Commis- 
dariei. Sioner of the Division, recommended that the 

boundaries of hamlets within mauzahs should be defined in the rest 
of Kfingra proper, as they had been at first Settlement in great part 
of tahsu Nadaun, and the waste lands in that way sub-divided. He 
mentioned that such sub-divisions existed more or less in other parts 
:of the district, but were quite unrecognised in the Settlement records, 
;^rliich described all waste as the common property of the whole Mauzah. 
This, when the demand for land arose, hindered sales, and caused 
ixijustice to individuals, for, on the one hand, no man was willing to 
'swland of which he had in practice the exclusive enjoyment, but of 



* In one instance a disputed bonndary was submitted for decision to the local 
deota, whose verdict was ascertained by a curious ordeal; a goat was turned loose 
between the Hnes claimed, and watched till it gave a shiver, — a seizure which is sure 
to happen to the beast sooner or later within a few hours. This shirer was taken as 
the nod of the dieota^ and the line carried through the spot where it took place 
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tho price of wliieh he would only get a small share in case of 
aiid.on the other hand, a majority could always be fuund who ff( 
i-eadytosell land in whidi they had no right by custom and m 
enjoyment in practice, though by the recoid they were entitled to 
a share of ita price. The Govei-nment approved the measure, and a 
Gommeucement waa mode in tahsil Kangra. Hamlets properly so 
called did not generally exist in this tract, hut there were large 
bub-divisions of the mauzahs commonly known as tikas, and most 
of those were demarcated in a rough way by the patwSrfe. In the 
instr'jctions for revision of Settlement in K£ngra, which I received 
from the Financial Commissioner, I was specially directed to complete 
this work. Tnat which had been done by the patwfiria waa often 
repudiated by the people, and required a great deal of revision. I deter- 
mined to have a separate map and field-book for each tikS or hiuulet. 
The firat thing to be done, therefore, in every mauzah was to lind 
out into how many hamlets it should be sub-divided, and to demarcate 
their Ijoundaries. The people, as a rule, were eager to sub-divide, as 
the measure gave them for the first time what they felt to be a soliJ 
property in the waste, and, moreover, did away with the fear they had 
long entertained that the Government was about to take possession on 
ita own account. I drew up a system of procedure, based on that 
prescribed for the demarcation of the boundaries of mauzahs, ami 
adapted to tho different aspects of villages in the hills which I 
have described in paras. IG to 19 of Chapter I of this Report. A 
miinsarim, accompanied by the patwdri and chaudri, or leadliig land- 
holder of the neighbourhood, first went to the village, end decided, 
in consultation with the villagers, how many tikds were to be made. 
Wliere the hamlets or family holdings were large and compact, each 
formed one tika ; in the contraiy case two or more were clubbed 
together into one. Tlie number of Uk&s to be made in a village being 
decided, the settlement and demarcation of boundaries were left to 
the people themselves. With few exceptions they adopted without 
dbsputo the natural lines which had always been more or less vaguely 
recognized among themselves. It was only when these natural lines 
produced a glaringly unequal distribution of the wastes that objections 
were made to them, and then some slight concession ordinarily 
produced an agreement. Large blocks of waste were demarcated 
separately under the name " chak sh5,mMt deh," that is, blocks the 
common property of the village. I wished to have all valuable or 
e.xtensive forests treated in this way ; but as I could not arbitrarily 
decree the form in which the division should take place, this was not 
always effected. Small blocks of valuable waste to which severa! 
hamlets laid claim, and which they did not caro to divide, were included 
in the boundary of one tikfi, but declared by entrj' in the field-book 
and also on the face of the map to be the common property of two 
or more hamlets. In some ca.ses where the people could not agree, 
the superintendent or his deputy went to the spot, and summarily 
fi."ied the boundaries for the purpose of survey, leaving the finali 
decision oa to the plots in dispute to be made at attestation. At thsH 
stage of work every opportunity was given to all concerned to questicm' 
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Lrness of the demarcation, not only with regard to plots disputed 
the pillars were put up, but generally. Many objections were in 
[uence then brought forward and disposed of; in most cases 
^ parties agreeing that certain plots in one tikd should be 
ed as the common property of two or more. After the attestation 
rer, in order to further attest the tikdbandi, I called together the 
rdars and patw^ris of each tahsil, and made them march 

the boundaries of the tikds with the men of each village, and 
b the pillars wherever they had fallen down. They were told 
> give notice that Settlement was coming to a close, and that it 
li^hlv improbable that any objection would be listened to 

preferred at once. In one or two cases in which the demarca- 
lade in measurements was objected to, and it was found impos- 
to bring the different parties in a village to any agreement, 
ared the tik&( to be mere survey blocks, and the whole of the 
ipied waste to be, as before, common property of the whole 
>. Nothing else could be done, for the basis of the whole work 
lutual agreement. Though boundaries were, as I have said, 
Y recognized in a way, yet they were too vague to be good 
]s for decree, and no one would have wished or consented to 

the whole waste of a mauzah in proportion to rating for 
irenue, or, in other words, by the " hasab-rasd kh^wat " principle, 

we have made the measure of right in waste lands of bhdi- 

villages in the plains. This measure of tik&bandi was not 
led in revision of Settlement to tahsil Eulu for the reasons 
in para. 56 of Chapter II of this Report. 

r4. The result of the measure in E&ngra proper was to 
It of the defini- demarcate in the qahziw&n tfiluqas of the four 
hamlet bound- parganahs as many as 5,688 tikis ; of which 5,512 
^?* d* ^h^^^ were true hamlets or separate estates, and 176 
b-diviSd^; con^ were blocks of waste and forest reserved as 
changes of common property of a whole township. Of the 

hamlets, 607 contain within their boundaries 
>lots of waste land, which have also been reserved to the whole 
lip, but with these exceptions all waste in hamlet boundaries 
3longs to the landholders in the hamlet, subject, however, to the 
righte of the state and to rights of common of pasture, &c., which 
3long by ancient custom to people of neighbouring hamlets, so 
\ the land is not brought under cultivation. In these mauzahs, 
re, in which tikfiba^di has been effected, the township now 
les in aspect those common in some parts of the Mooltan and 
t Divisions in which the whole of the cultivated and the whole 
,ter part of the waste lands are divided into separate ring fence 
; and the only bonds of union are the common village officers 
3 mutual liability to make good the revenue, with, in some 
es, the addition of a share (calculable on share in payment of the 
3 in a block of common waste). My returns show that out of 
b acres of unoccupied waste in the 582 mauzahs of Edngra Proper, 
r have been reserved as common land of whole township, and the 

a4 
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rest hjLs boon Ji vidod among the tik&s. In 24>4 townships all waste mi 
sul)-divi<.lo<l ; in 214 some was reserved ; in the rest no tikis were made; 
of those one or two were not divided on account of disputes ; a few nun 
were too small ; the rest are outside the hills, and resemble villages i 
the plains in character of tenure. Tlieso figures do not, however, shot 
tlie full amount of sub-division of waste which has been effected k 
revision of Settlomtnt. The great majority of the tik&s contain lb 
holdirgfi of several distinct families; and where, as is often the case a 
the low hills, those holdings are themselves compact, and stand apst 
from each other th( so families have taken the opportunity offered If 
ro vision of Sottlemont, to divide among themselves the whole of (b 
waste lands within the boundaries of their tik&, w^hich has thneh 
become a mere cluster of separate estates, each of which has its ann 
and waste lands in a ring fence. There are 523 tik&s of this desciiptioB. 
and in a groat numl»cr more most of the waste has been so sub-dividei 
leaving only a small proportion the common property of the diffareal 
families in the tikfi. 

175. What I hare written above refers to unoccupied wa* 

Private or nppropriat- lands, which were the common property rf i 

0(1 wEBtc land (hunjar township, and have now become, by sub-oiviBifla 

maqbiiza). during Settlement, the common property of ih 

landholders of a tikil, or of tne members of a family. But there is in- 




waste found m the exclusive occupation and possession o 
land-holdors has been r^icorded in the new maps and Settlement papas, 
with common consent, as their ]»rivate property. In order to mow 
ctfcctually check and test such aj>proi)riations of waste, and withtk 
object also of equalizing the distribution of the revenue, I gave notitt 
that when tho new rating ( bachh ) was made, all such appropriatejj 
waste would be brought into it, and not the cultivated lands onljr. 
One of the greatest dertcicncios in the old papers was the absence of aBjJ 
record with regard to rights in those lands, which are tho subject aj 
more disputes than nny other class. By a literal interpretation of thj 
only declaration of rights in waste lands which those papers containelf 
they were common property of the mauzah, and tliis in some cases W( 
to a denial of justice. 

17G. Tho hamlets, taken separately, are, in respect of tenure, lii4 

miniatures of the villages in the plains. Ik 
thrSet^s! ^''""''' Hindti law of inheritance, and divergences fi« 

such law caused by various causes, taken withfltj 
original Ryotwdri tenure prevailing under former governments, 02 
every thing. About 7 per cent, might be classed as zammddri, 29 
cent, as pattidilri, and the rest as bhdiachara estates. But it is safer nott 
bring into the hills these strange terms, which are apt to mislead, andi 
say merely that about 7 per cent, arc at the present moment ownel 
one man or by several holding in common, 27 percent, by bodies ofi 
(generalJy of one family) holding in part at least severally, ftud oi 
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the estate on ancestral or customary shares, and the remainder by men 
■also holding in whole or part severally, but not on shares, and whose 
f only measure of right, quoad the whole hamlet, or the undivided part of 
^ it, is the proportion paid by each landholder of the sum total of the 
it *8venue. 

^•- . 

^. J 177. When the preliminary difficulties of training mappers, which 

? Meaimrementa ; retard- ^ ^^""^ ^T^^ mentioned, were overcome, and the 
f ^tf causes and jJomta in survey had began, it progressed slowly ; for it was 
I l^ch the procedure was found that a man who could have easily mapped 
•occeptional. and measured fifty fields a day in the plains, took 

jfive days to do that number in the hills. The very irregular shapes of 
the field obliged him to be constantly taking angles and forming ofisets, 
«nd their steep slope involved use of the rod and plumb line instead of 
the chain. Moreover, I would not allow the patwaris to map and 
measure large tracts of waste in square blocks (as was the former custom 
in most or all Settlements, even in the hills ), All waste in a country 
like Kdngra has its distinguishing features, and is divided by natural 
boundaries into plots, each of which will be found to be known in the 
jfillage by a peculiar name. I insisted on the mappers distinguishing 
these natural fields or lots of waste in the maps and field-books, and it was 
jdone, though not everywhere with the proper degree of completeness 
juid accuracy. The extraordinary number of rainy days in the year, and 
ihe great prevalence of fever at certain seasons, were also retarding causes 
j^culiar to the district. In parganah Kulu the tolerably level country 
;m the main valley, which includes all the irrigated lands, was mapped 
imd measured in the same way as Kangra Proper ; so also were certain 
irrigated lands in parganah Seoraj. But for the rest of these two 
jMoiganahs, consisting of villages scattered here and there on the steep 
glides of the mountains, I felt obliged to adopt a simpler procedure, 
which I invented for the purpose. A rough map was made for each 
phdti or sub-division of a kothi, showing the division of the surface into 
" sir" of cultivation and natural blocks of waste. A " sir " is the local 
.term for a number of fields forming an unbroken plot of cultivation on 
a hill side. The name of each " sir " and block of waste was entered on 
the map. The pat wan then prepared the khasrah or field-book by entering 
each block of waste as one field, and under the head of each "sir" the 
fields it contained, each in due order, with the names of the owners of 
'•ttie fields on four sides as a further clue to its position and identity. 
l?he hay-fields (phdt or ghdban), which I have described in Chapter II, 
•were treated like the " sir. " The area of the fields was entered in the 
.local seed measure of bhar path by appraisement, for which purpose two 
or more selected men accompanied the patw^ri as appraisers. Kent-tree 
• lands were also measured with the chain, as it was more important to 
ascertain their area with precision. In L4houl the system of measure- 
ment used was almost the same as in Kulu. In Spiti no field measure- 
ments were made. I contented myself with a return made by each land- 
.holder of the extent of his holding : the comparative accuracy of such 
return was sufficiently checked by its being made in the presence of the 
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body of landholders, who knew that a redistribation of the 
was about to be made on these returns. 



Consolidation of 
maozahs by transfer of 
uutlving plots (chaktik 
d^khili) to the mauzah 
in whose boundary they 
arc situated. 



178. In my description of a mauzah in K&ngra Proper I haireineih 

tioned that in the irrigated tracts several maoaliii 
or rather lambard&rs' jurisdictions, weieobi 
much intermixed. No changes were made via 
mauzah boundaries were defined at first Setili'i 
ment ; hence it followed that many family luil'' 
ings of fields were separated ( in the reoonb) fai 
the waste lands surrounding them, and the mauzah to which thcvnitiV' 
ally belonged, and treated as outlying plots (chakd&khifior kUz^I), 
belonging to another with which they nad really no coDcenu 
families owning these plots, in the cases to which I refer, li?ed(ft<j 
close to them, and not m the mauzah to which they belonged in tlifli7> 
So long as the waste lands were recognized as the property of the M 
it did not matter much to a landholder to what mauzah, or nihereM 
of management, he was attached ; but when the property in the vMii 
was transferred to the village communities, it became clearly respi^l 
to him that he should have a proprietary share in the waste Jmdsnv' 
his fields and homestead, in which he had by custom a right ofise^'f 
not in other waste, perhaps several miles away, with which he hadpiit^ 
ccJly nothing to do. I therefore determined to unite these plotm^^ 
were numerous in the main valley, to the village to which theynatonl^ 
belonged. A very strong and united opposition to this measott^ 
made by the lambardars who lost by it, and their influence was soScW 
to make the landholders themselves refuse to consent at first in i^^ 
every case. Eventually I got the landholders to foresee the inji^rf «»l 
difficulties to themselves likely to arise from allowing such ananoinalfl»l 
state of property to continue, and the measure was then carried o^* *' 
all cases in which it was necessary. 



179. In Kulu I amalgamated seven small kothis into two 

ones, VIZ., Bardgarh and Kokan. In both cases 
vnf hf^Tn KuTu**''''' ""^ united kothis had at some former time formed 

kotnia in liuiu. • • j* a- i_* v u i r. rj. i va 

jurisdiction, which had been afterwards split 
three or four, by the grant of a part in jagir to some Rdni or royal & 
The main object of amalgamation was to get a circuit large enoogl 
properly support a ndgi and full staff" of village officials. As the 
in Kulu belongs to the State, there was no difficulty in altering fc 
boundaries. Moreover, the boundaries were not really altered; 
before undefined in high wastes, and in low wastes 



were 



boundary remained as that of a Phdti, in which shape the little 
was merged into the new big one. Many of the landholders were' 
favor of the change, the rest professed indifference. The measure d 
have been extended with advantage to the cases of some other 
kothis in Kulu and Seoraj, but I did not press its adoption 
found it would be decidedly unpopular. 



w 
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180. Rough khataunis, or sheets showing the fields contained in 
. . each separate holding, were filled in in the field 

Proper^d^KiSu. ^* ^"'^i^g measurements in the manner adopted in 

all recent Punjab Settlements. The attestation 
was made on these sheets, which were compared with the entries for 
the same holding in the former Settlement papers. The discrepancies 
brought out by the comparison were exceedingly numerous, and I had 
to allow all mutations of a simple and ordinary kind to be efiected, not 
by formal petition for mutation ( ddkhil khdrij ), but by order on a general 
statement of alterations, commonly called a " fard badr. " To carry out 
the stricter procedure would have been almost impossible, as many hold- 
ings were constantly lumped together as one in the old kh^wats, though 
they had been long ago divided, and one man's name in the same way often 
stood for those of a whole family. Moreover, in the old khaarah or field- 
books, a block of land in which several proprietors held separate fields was 
constantly entered as one field and their undivided property; and in some 
cases many distinct fields belonging to one man were entered as one 
field, though in point of fact separated from each other by the fields of 
other people. This last fact shows that the old khasraha were not 
always made in the field, and it is notorious that this was the 
case : in some t&luqas they were the last papers made out at Regular 
Settlement ; the fact was that in these places the patwdris in the first 
t>Iace only prepared a rough return of the area of each man's 
bolding, afterwards they were called upon to produce a khaarah, and 
compiled it from memory or verbal enquiry as best they could. 
The following figures will show the great difierence between the old papers 
ftnd the new. By the old survey there were, in round numbers, fifty-four 
thousand khatas or separate holdings and three hundred thousand 
fields; by the new survey there were ninety-one thousand holdings and 
two million one hundred thousand fields or lots in the field-book.* 
The increase in number of holdings is partly due to partitions since 
last Settlement, but mostly to many holdings being lumped together in 
the old papers. The large increase in number of fields is due in part 
to the same causes, and in part to the fact that waste lands have now 
been mapped, and every road, water channel, or patch of waste, shown 
in the maps and papers as a separate lot. 

181. At first Settlement no enquiry was made into the owner- 
Special methods of ship of rent-free or assigned lands; they were 
attestation employed for entered only in the fard lakhirdj, or list of assigned 
certain claBses of hold- i^^^^^ ^j^j^i^ contained only columns for the names 

of assignee and cultivator, with no declaration as to 
which of the two might be proprietor ; and, as I have explained in Chap- 
ter I, it is often not easy to sav which of the two has the best title in 
the hills. To make sure that tne parties were properly confronted, and 
the question plainly raised, I ordered the attestation of rights in assigned 
lands in each village to be effected, not on the rough khataunis, but on a 

* From the very irregular shapes of the fields, on an average four comer-plots 
( goshds ) had to be marked off in each field, to enable the patw&ris to calculate the 
area : this increased the work immensely. 
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form prc|)arcil for each village. In this form the statements iA tlie 
maafiilurand cultivator were entered, and in case of dispute the Superin- 
tendent, after summary enquiry, gave an award which of course either 
party could dispute in a regular suit. The same special mtode of attesta- 
tion was used in the case of persons in joint occupation of fields as 
adh-s&lis or sanjhis ( see para. 08 of Chapter I )• 

182. In a few villages I found some of the khei^utdiirs described 
Tenant right enquiries ^T ^ clause in the iqrarndmah papers to be here- 
in nviiiion of Settlement, ditary tenants (maurusi), and not proprietors, bat 
Former cutrioa to what to l>e by custom entitled to share in profit or low 
ex eu revise . ^^^^j miscellaneous income with the proprietors, 

and to be liable to pay nothing but their rateable share of the revenae, 
or that plus only a small customary fee. There appeared to me to be 
reason to think that the term maunisi did not accurately describe the 
status to which these men were entitled, and which Mr. Barnes had 
intended to award to them, and that the term irould, unless 
c'Trceted, eventually inflict on them injury and injustice. I therefore 
ordered a sunmiar^- eii<[uiry to }>e made for each such village as to the 
ori<^in and nature of the tenure, the depositions of the parties to be 
taken, and a re])()rt made to me in each case with regard to the entry 
to be made in the new Settlement papers. The result y^as that these 
men in many ca.M's were awanled the status of proprietors with consent 
of the other landholders of the villai^e, while in the other cases the 
former descrii)ti*)n of thrir status was held to be correct or to be not 
alterable by a sunnnary t)rder. In one or two cases the reason why 
these men had not been n.'cnrded ]>roprietors at first Settlement was 
siini)ly because they live<l t-'lsewhorc, and did not take their turn of 
bf^iir or forc«.'*l labor with the men of the village in which the lands 
were situated. In other cases men to whom the land of absconded 
pn^prietors had ])een made over shortly before annexation^ were refused 
at iirst Settlement the title of proprietor, because the w^risi or original 
proi)rietorship was still felt to belong to the absentees ; but instead 
c»f recording the latter as absent proprietors, the land was wrongly 
described as common property of the village. But most of these cases 
occurred in tdlviqas like Kotlehr, Jaswan, and Lodhwdn, which are 
in the hills, but border with the j)lains. Mr. Barnes evidently had 
some of these villages in mind when he wrote the remarks contained 
in paras. 133 and 135 of his report : those remarks, coupled with 
orders which he gave at time of Settlement, prove to me that he under- 
stood occupants of this class to be entitled in some cases to a position 
superior to that of an ordinary tenant with right of occupancy, and 
equivalent to that of a sub-proprietor ; in those cases, for instance, in 
which it was hard to say whether the fee or cess paid to the superior 
family or its representative was not in truth more official than pro- 
prietary in nature. With regard to all other tenants I v^orked on a 
different plan. When I joined the Settlement Departnaent in 
Gurdaspiir, I found in full force the system of summary revision of all 
declarations of hereditary tenancy in the first Settlement records. 
I came away with my mind made up against that system^ and a 
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determination not to introduce it in Kdngra. But an examination 
of the village records showed me that ( as described in para. 100 
of Chapter I, ) the investigation of tenant right at first Settlement had 
been very rough and incomplete. I therefore at first proposed to 
miake a re-investigation into the rights of tenants of all kinds, to 
give an award in those cases in which the tenant's status had been 
left undefined ; and, in the other cases, to attempt to correct the recorded 
status where it appeared erroneous, by consent or compromise, or, failing 
consent, to refer the party objecting to the record to a suit. With 
this intention I began by making general enquiries as to custom from 
meetings of landholders, and submitting to them tentative proposals. I 
have mentioned some of the answers I received, and the nature of 
some of the proposals I made, in what I have written of the custom 
of tenant right in Chapter I of this Report. After these preliminaries 
I submitted, at different times, to the Commissioner of Settlements, 
three plans for a general investigation on the above principles, but 
received no orders ; he did not, I think, altogether agree with iny 
views, and was also naturally disinclined to action in the matter, 
seeing that the orders of Government on the controversy raised by the 
procedure followed in the Amritsar Division were expected to be passed 
very shortly, and that a Tenant Act was evidently not far off. Finally, 
therefore, I was forced to act on my own responsibility, and deter- 
mined not to attempt to summarily decide the question of right in 
any case, and to do only something which would clash with no act, 
and would probably facilitate its application ; something also which 
•would cause as little disturbance as possible, for I was convinced that 
a summary enquiry into tenant right is in itself a great evil, which 
should be avoided if possible. Accordingly, in January 1868, I issued 
orders to the parganah superintendents, of which the following is an 
abstract translation : — 

" I have determined not to summarily decide the question of right 
but merely to enquire into the origin and length of occupancy, leaving 
the courts to settle each dispute as to right when it may arise. 

"A list of classes of tenants, with reference to origin and circum- 
tances of occupancy, is given below : — 

CUu8 At not put in hy proprietors. 

1. Original proprietors who lost lease from Government ( m&lguzfoi ) in hard 

times, but kept cultivation. 

2. Original proprietors who sold, or in lieu of debt surrendered the lease, but kept 

cultivation. 

3. Original proprietors of lands formerly in rozgah or ma&fi, of which the 

Maifid&r or his heirs have been recorded proprietors in Settlement papers. 

4. Persons who, before or after Settlement, by authority of a pattah from kdrd^r 

or hikim or village official, broke up common waste land, and in former 
or present Settlement papers have been entered as tenants of proprietary 
community, or tenants of the h4kim or lambardir who gave the pattah. 

6. Persons put in by k^rdars or hdkims to cultivate Idwdris or abandoned 
lands, of which such kdrddr or hdkim was subsequently constituted the 
proprietor. 
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ft. Perfbinfl pot in by kirdir or hikim in Sikh times or befbre Settlement is 
xuiilgiixars in the absence of the proprietors, and who, on the return cf tbe 
pri.>prictorfl, remained in occnpanoy as tenants. 

C/<M# B^ put in OM tenant Jfy proprietor » 

1. Tenants who, when the proprietor abandoned the land in Sikh times or 

bt>fnrc Settlement held till he returned as milgoxftra. 

2. ToMAiUs put ill with regard Xo relationship to proprietors. 

3. Other tenants settled down on the land by proprietor. 

4. Tenants settled down on other lands, to whom a proprietor has made <mr 

one or two fields for cultivation. 
6. Artiinns and others, having their trade as main means of snbaisteiiee^ to 
whiim a proprietor has acade over one or two odd fields for coltivation. 

ViiMKi or all tenants will fall into one or other of these classes, but, if neces- 
sary, on report by Superintendent, addition of other classes to the list will 
be 8ancti<mcd. At attestation the parties will first be told to appoint four 
or five men to act as a ' panch. ' The Superintendent will then, sitting 
with the 'pauch,* record briefly on the rough p&rcha khataunis tbe 
statements of the proprietors and tenant as to origin, circumstanoes, and 
len^h of occupancy. Where the statements of ptuties diflfer, the opinio 
oftne " ]>anch ' as to point in difierence will be taken and recorded; 
lastly, tn<; Superintendent will pass a summary order to the effect thai 
the tenant will 1)0 entered as belonging to class so and so in the list, and 
of 80 many years or generation's occupancy. The statements of parties 
and summary onler of classification wiU be re-entered in the fidred 
parch&s and khataunis in the column of name of tenant ; above them, in 
the same column, will be entered for each ^nant his ' sift * or status by 
former Settlement papers, or note of omission of his name or of his status 
in such papers. In the colunm of remarks will come note of mode of 
payment of rent and custom regarding grass or trees, &c., as found to be 
actually in force from statem<>nts of the parties. For all tenants whatso- 
ever the above entries will be made. In the case of tenants recorded 
as hereditary at last Settlement, an additional entry will be made 
opposite to their names, of a copy of the clauses regarding them 
in former Settlement papers ; it will not be necessary to enter the 
same claiLse more than once, reference can be made back for succeeding 
ti^nants to whom the same clause applies. In the same way where 
tenant rights have been settled by Judicial order, or by written agree- 
ment produced, then, in addition, an abstract of the order or agreement 
will be entered. A copy of the list of classes of tenants will be given for 
reference on the back of the khatauni, with the niunbers of tenant's hold- 
ings falling by summary order into each class. In short, the enquiry into 
origin and length of occupancy, mode of payment of rent, and practice as 
regards trees, grass, &c., presently in force, will be general, but definitions 
of tenant right will only appear in new Settlement papers, where they 
were given in former records, or where they have been made by the cotirte, 
or by the parties by proper written agreements. Where, however, the 
parties are agreed as to the tenant's true status and rights, and wish to 
alter the status by former Settlement papers, or supply an omission 
in them, it would, I think, be lawful (See Circular I of 1864!) 
to let either party present a petition for mutation of * sift * or 
status of the tenant. After taking deposition of parties, the Super- 
intendent could order mutation on their mutual agreement, as in 
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an ordinary ddkhil khdrij suit. This is suggested as an alternative 
to the other coiu'se of telling the parties to produce a regular registered 
deed of agreement. In the new Administration papers, the follow- 
ing explanatory clause will be entered, viz: — "At this revision of 
Settlement no summary enquiry has been made with regard to right of 
proprietor to evict, nor have tenants rates of rent been summarily 
mltered. The status of maurusi or ghair maurusi given to any tenant in 
former Settlement papers, where such entry was clear and precise, has 
only been altered by decree of Court in regular suit, except in cases 
ivb^re the parties consented to alteration, and proved it by producing 
^ Attestation proper written agreements, or by putting in petitions for 

- mutation of status in the records. Both parties have been warned at 
attestation that where there has been no written agreement or Judicial 
order, in case of dispute, in future, the Courts will put the burden of 
proof of power of eviction upon the proprietor in all cases in which the 

- tenant was at last Settlement entered as maurusi, and in all other 
oases the tenant will have to show that the proprietor has not such 
power. A summary enquiry has, however, been made at attestation 
mto the origin, circumstances, and duration of each tenant's occupancy, 
and with regard to such origin and circumstances the tenants have been 

\ roughly divided into classes. A list of such classes is given in the Settle- 
tf ment misl. In case of dispute the Courts will decide in each case 
I whether any such class of tenants has any rights, and what rights if any. " 



I have thought it advisable to include in this Report the above 
I translation of instructions, which have served their time, and are no 
r Jonger of the least importance, in order that there may be no confusion 
or misunderstanding hereafter in the minds of District Officers as 
to the proper value or meaning of the entries regarding tenants in the 
ne'W records. Anything novel in form in a Settlement record is very 
apt to be misinterpreted unless thoroughly explained. The superintend- 
eixts commenced at once to fill in the entries as to tenants in accord- 
ance with these directions, and, before the Punjab Tenant Act was 
drafted, they had reported the completion of the work in all but two 
parganahs. But an examination of the work which I made on getting 
a copy of the Act showed me that some revision of it was necessary in 
'^regard to tenants having a right, or presumptive right, of occupancy, 
not because my directions clashed with the Act, but because they had 
not been always fully carried out, partly from a want of zeal in the 
superintendents, and partly from a practical difficulty which I had 
not fully realized. The fact was that the former records were 
eExtremely incomplete. As I have said before, one name constantly stood 
for a whole fiamily, even when its members had long held separately, 
j^_aiid many separate fields were shown as one field, and areas grossly 
under-estimated. It follows that to find out who were really held to 
be hereditary tenants at last Settlement, and for what lands, it would 
be necessary to make out an elaborate statement of alterations ( fard 
^badr ), such as was used in the case of the proprietors. This necessity 
JJI did not realize at the time, and I allowed the superintendents to 
attempt to do the necessary attestation upon the rough khataunis'only. 

a5 
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Tlie ooDseqaence Vfta that the persoDB entitled to a right'of occapau^f 
bj former records, and the fiela to which the right applied, had mot, in 
many cancH, bcfii {u-opL-rly or aurcly identified. Moreover, the diiecia 
for tno ro-cntry in tho new records of the status of such tenants accoi^ 
ing to the former records, and of the clause of the old iqr&rniiiuk 
referring to tbem, had been in a few caaea disregarded, and in mii^ 
carried out ver^' incumpletely. With regard to tenaute desmbedu 
hereditary in former records, it was therefore clear that the work doDa 
required to be examined, and corrected or completed where neceesaij. 
Tins was done with the sauctioa of Government, and under n^ 
Bupcriutcuilcnco, hy the remaining superintendents and tahBiIdiniB 

No. 
Statement A— comparing former and present €iitHe» wifh rtgmi 
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* It will be seen that the number of Bcparato tenant holdings or khsttslio 
increased from 13,734 to 33,114; thia sbowa that many were overlooked or 
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ie course of tbe Bummerof 1869. His Honorthe Lieatenant-Governor, 
. bis Secretary's letter No. 955 A of 7th August 1869, to the Secretary 
> the Financial Commissioner, approved of my proceedings, and said 
lat the general revision of tenant entries ottered for the six other 
Btricts lately settled was not required in K&ngra. 

183. The three following tabular statements compare the entries 
lUfementa compuinii regarding tenants' status in the old and new 
faiearegudingtenM^ Settlement records, show the fonn in which 
At in old »nd nev tenants of each status pay rents, and give tho 
kUement p«pBr*. ^^^^^ ^,f ^jj^ enquiry into origin and duration of 

occupancy : — 

m. 

tenancy -i-ighta in SMement Records of Kdngra Prosper. 
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nnpants of the 26,GT4 holdings entered in colmnii 25, are in tbe great majorit; 
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maining cases they tue deOsed as noa-bereditsr; ttcoordicg to former Settlemeat 
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io-fr. in order to ensure as good an attestation as possiUeof 

AttcMition of Eumpeaa ^^f holdings of European proprietors, I circa- 

ntaten. The cia^ of estates lated among them a letter describing in detail 

held to entiUe the owner to the System of procedure. I also asked them to 

• jhare m the common ^^^ ^^ jjg^ ^f ^1^^ different plots composing 

their estates, with note of how each waa 
acquirctl, anil detail of shares of owners in partnership concerns. Most 
complied, and translated copies of these lists, together 'with informa- 
tion as to lands sold by Government obtainable from the District Office, 
wore sent to the superintendents. After this I called a meeting of the 
leading tea-planters, and we arranged that the attestation of their 
estates shoulil l>e effected in the way described in another explanatoiy 
letter, which I aflcrwards sent round to the manager or managing 
pn »prietor of each plantation. Put veiy briefly the course adopted was 
this : " that the European landholder snould first acquaint himself with 
what was being done in the way of tik&bandi, and object at once if he 
saw cause ; secondly, that if unable to attend himself, he should depute a 
confidential servant to attend in the field during measurements, and at 
the court of superintendent during attestation ; thirdly, that after mea- 
surements the superintendent should send the maps of the iSkia and 
extracts from the proprietary register to the European proprietor by 
the hand of a munsarim, and that the proprietor should satis^ himself 
by examination in the field that the map and entries w^ere correct, 
and communicate any objections at once to myself or to the superin- 
tendent ; fourthly, that after the usual attestation by the superin- 
tendent and before the papers were faired, I shouldmyself attest, in the 
presence of European proprietors, the papers of each village in which 
they held land. This course was followed, except in the case of one 
or two uncultivated estates owned by proprietors who were not 
residing in the district ; in such cases the attestation could not of coarse 
be conducted in their presence, but I took care to examine the entries 
myself, and to satisfy myself, as far as possible, of their correctness. 
Moreover, a complete copy of the new khataum or proprietary register 
was sent to each absentee as well as to each resident proprietor before 
Settlement was concluded, and objections invited. "With regard to 
these European estates, the following question came up, viz,, which class 
does and which class does not entitle the owner to a share in common 
lands of the mauzah or tika. I summarily decided the question in the 
following way, leaving of course any one at liberty to show cause why 
an exception should be made in any particular case on grounds of a 
special agreement or otherwise : — 

Classes of land entitling the owner to a rateable share in common 

property of tlie mauzah or tikd, 

1. Lands paying revenue bought of village landholders. 

2. Waste broken up ( nautor ) since first Settlement under rules 

entered for new cultivation in former Settlement papeni 
unless such land, by consent of parties, is excluded nm 
the new rating (bachh) of the revenue. 



{ 
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Classei of land not entitling the owner to a share in common 

property of the mauzah or tiJcd, 

1. Waste land bought or otherwise acquired by Government 
from village communities^ and* re -sold by Government at 
auction^ to be held in fee simple. 

K 

2. Waste lands bought of village communities without condition 
of payment of any rate per acre to (shdmildt) village 
common fund during term of Settlement. 

3. Waste lands transferred by village communities, with or with- 
out payment of a consideration in the shape of a lump 
sum down, on condition of payment of a rate per acre to 
village common fund during term of Settlement, such rate 
not being the " nautor " rate of former Settlement papers. 

I must mention that the title of the holder of lands of class 2 
in the first category ( of which little or none was held by Europeans, but 
touch by natives ) on the surface appeared to be that of a tenant or 
lessee from the village community only ; but, as I have mentioned already, 
it was universally allowed in this part of the country that in the case 
of waste broken up after first Settlement under the " nautor " rules con- 
tained in the old village administration papers, the understanding at the 
time had been that the occupant would hold as a full proprietor, and 
that the rate he paid to common fund was not of the nature of 
x^nt, but of a share of the revenue, and that, whenever a new rating 
( b&chh ) was made, the new land would be admitted to it on an equal 
footing. I therefore thought it equitable to assume that this was the 
agreement in all cases, leaving the party who averred the existence of 
an imderstanding to the contrary to prove it. The state of the case 
•with regard to land of class 3 in the second category, was slightly differ- 
ent ; there was no doubt that in these cases also the understanding was 
that the occupant would hold as proprietor, and that the payment of an 
acreage rate to common fund would last for the term of Settlement only, 
Init the acreage rate was generally light, and the occupant himself 
•would probably not have been willing to have the land thrown into the 
new rating (bdchh). I therefore ruled that these lands would not be 
tlm)wn in, unless at the joint request of the occupant and the old 
shareholders, in which case the former would become a shareholder 
Sbstead of a mere proprietor of his own holding (mdlik maqubuzah). 
In the end most lands of both classes were admitted to the new rating, 
and the occupants made shareholders. The reason was that the com- 
munities preferred the certain advantage of a lower rate from admission 

4 6£ more land, to the chance of getting a share of common fund income, 
which generally sticks in great part to the fingers of village officials. 
All land admitted to the new rating was assessed with all village and 
provincial cesses ; land excluded was not, except in the case of estates, 

J' Bought at auction in fee simple ; upon them I assessed a nominal 

f! revenue for the purpose of calculating the amount of cesses to be 

¥ paid. 
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lu the Dhanns&la Civil Station the European house-proprieton^ 
with one or twi> exceptions, had no real title of any kind to the whole or 
])art of the land in the compounds or enclosures of their houses. These 
enclosures were detined and demarcated for the first time shortly hefoie 
revision of Settlement was commenced, and thereupon some litigation 
arose ; eventually all the suits wei*e compromised, the villagers admitting 
the pix>prietary right of the householders on condition of the compoan£ 
being brought int4) the new rating (bachh) at certain rates per acie. 
The squatter linuse-pn)])rietors were however not admitted as share- 
liolders in the village, but merely as proprietors of the land in their 
occupation. In many cases, however, European house-proprietors have 
ac(|uire<l old n»vi»nue-paying land by purchase^ and are in virtue 
thereof share-holders in the common lands of the village. I attested, 
personally, all entries with regard to lands held by fkiropeans in 
l)harmsula. 

185. I have described in Chapter I of this Report the rights 

of the Ga<l<li shepheids in the summer and win- 
rl£'o?'rhe„hoK;:i tor gn«ing gro«mU. In the case of the sheep- 
hcniHmeiiiuitaiiimtitini? runs ( dhar ) in Bara and Uhhota Bangahal, tho 
t4» ownership of the K.)ii, rights are sufficiently definite and clear, and are 
how far brought to re- Jedared in the village records ; but the runs in 

other parts of the Dhaula Dh&r are ordinarily 
admitte<l to l)e open to all comers, and the preferential claims asserted 
to a few are so vague and loose in nature, and difficult to attest, that 
I thought it safest to make no entry regarding even them. So, again, 
no entry in the village records will be found with regard to winter sheep- 
runs (ban), though certain families have undoubtedly distinct and 
definite riglits of a kind in tliem, except in the Nurp6r direction. I 
however Inula return of these winter-runs compiled through the agency 
of the contraccoih for the grazing du(\s, which may be of some assistance 
in case of disj)ut(js. It is, however, in no sense a Settlement record, fori 
])urpasely refrained from attesting it, or from even testing its accuracy, 
except here and there in a cui-sory way. The rights of the persons 
claiming to l)e the waris of the run, and of those who are associated 
with them (if the latter liave any riglits ), are in a loose fluid sort of 
state. I did not wish to strengthen and i>etrify them by bringing them 
to book. The Deputy Commissioner in his executive capacity should, 
however, in my opinion look after the interests of these shepherds in 
case of quarrels with the village comnmnitics, for in respect of grazing 
riglits tliey are tenants of the state within the interest which it has 
reserved to itself in the forests. In the village records for Kulu the 
summer sheep-runs (nigahr ) in thekothis are mentioned, and the name 
of the person or pei*sons claiming the rights of a bowdl given, but 
these entries must not be accepted too implicitly, as it must have been 
difficult for the superintendents to attest them thoroughly. In Ldhottl 
I personally enquired into tlie rights in all the sheep-runs, and caused 
a list for each kothi to be entered in the new administration papers 
for each kotlii, with notes of all particulars. I took a good deal of 
trouble in attesting these rights in Lahoul sheep-runs, and think that 
the entries may, with considerable confidence, be presumed to be coiTCct. 
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With regard to herdsmen, the rights of the Giijars to their sofinfis 
in the low hills and dhto on the big range will be found recorded where 
they are exclusive, which is the case only in Edngra Proper, and not in 
all parts of it, or for all Giijars. No other owners of herds have exclusive 
rights ; though many people claimed them at commencement of Settle- 
ment in the high wastes on the slopes of the Dhaula Dhar, and had a 
note of their claim entered in the field-book in measurements But at 
a general meeting of persons interested which I held, these claims were 
wiiversally disallowed, and I gave notice that the entries in the field- 
book would be expunged ; if this has not been done in all cases, and a 
claim is set up at some future time, as may happen, no weight should 
be put on these entries. 

186. In Chapter 1 I have attempted to show that it is not easy 
Haj-fieldfl ( kharetar ) ^ say to what a man's right in his kharetar origin 

divided into two clasBes nally amounted ; whether to a property in the soil, 
in the records. or to a right to three months of the grass only. 

I gave my opinion that in the case of the hay-field near the house 
or.amidst the fields (garhii kharetar) the right approached to the first 
QtiaLity, and in the case of the hay-field in the forests or on high hill 
alopes (ban kharetar ) only to the second. In revision of Settlement 
each man had his kharetar mapped as a separate field, and entered in 
bis own name in the field-book. In attestation, with common consent^ 
each man's garhu kharetar was recorded as his private property as 
absolutely as his arable field, and was brought into the new rating of 
the revenue (bdchh). But those of the ban kharetar class were 
eliminated, not brought into the rating, and recorded iEis common property 
of the mauzah or tikd, quoad the soil, with a note that by custom the 
right of using the land as a hay-field for three months belonged to such 
and such an individual. This elimination was done by my orders, 
but with general consent ; one object of the measure was to 
■ prevent the rights of Government in wild-growing trees in these ban 
kharetars from passing to the individual entitled to the grass, which 
bat for it would have happened, for Government, as I shall mention 
bereafter, had authorized my declaring trees in plots of waste the 
private property of individuals (baniar-i-maqbuza ) to belong to the 
owner o/^bhe land. ^ j xua^ ; 

In Kulu the hay-fields (ghSban, ph&t ), are on steep open slopes ; 

the right is to the grass only, but the land is ordinarily unadapted to 

any other purpose. In measurements each such slope was treated 

; as a sir, and the divisions in it as fields. In Ldhoul the hay-fields 

i . (dang piri) are as absolutely the property of the holder as his cultivated 

i fields^ and have been measured and recorded in his name accordingly. 

In Spiti there are no hay-fields. 

187. In para. 35 of Chapter 1 of this Report I have pointed out 
. ^- • ^^^^ ^^® ^^^ separate assessment of each family 

bution'^ofthrrevenue l^olding or plot in reality survived Mr. Bame's 
upon tlie different hold- mauzahwdr assessments, the sub-division of the 
ings in a maazali, to revenue on single holdings, described in paras. 
KingraProperandKiai^ 420-421 of his report, was made with reference 

thereto rather than with reference to the sums 

a6 
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bn^u^lit out by application to each holding of classified rates. Tl» 
struggle, as di'seribeil by Mr. Barnes, was great, and the tah&ildirs and 
jurifs did thoir duty well, and gave more than rateable reduction when 
it was necessary ; consequently I found the people, with very few 
exceptions, averse to any new rating or redistiibution of the revenw 
either among the tikjis or among the single holdings, and I left it to 
them to deciilo whether it should take place or not. With reference, 
however, to the great quantity of highly profitable waste, such as hay- 
tielils, now for the first time distinctly li*eated as private property, and 
so reconletl, and the very unequal distribution thereof among the hold- 
ings, it seeme<l fair that the olil rating should be modified by putting 
a rate on this kind of waste, and reducing the assessment on arable 
lands by the amount it produced. This was accordingly done more or 
less completely in all Kangra Proper, with the result of slightly increasing 
revenue on holdings containing much hay-fields, and slightly reducing 
that on thase containing little or none. In Kulu there "was little or no 
approj)riated waste, so no rates were devised for it. In other respects 
the procedure followed was the same as in K&ngra. 

In para. 32 of Cliajjter 1, 1 have described the way in which tiie 
arable lands in the main Kangra valley are divided into plots, each of 
which hn«l a iixed assessment in gi^ain and cash known as the ''purini 
mol." This ancient asst'ssment was the basis of that made by Mr. 
Barnes, and of the distribution of the revenue for each mauzah among 
tlio holdings. Thinking it most important that a record of thisola 
ass(fssment should be j)rL'served, I had lists made out for each maosah 
of tin* plf)ts and their old payments, and filed them with the ne^r 
♦Settlement records. 

188. I passed through Liihoul in July 18G7 (being then on privi- 
oi 4. * * c f le/ije leave\ and devised a system of measurements 

Short account of bot. ^. ^' •- xi • *xc€*oixx^ui^**« 

iiomoiit (»p(rafi..iiH in aJJ'* rcronl to suit the circumstances of the 
Luhoui and Spiti, uiiii eoimiiv. hi tli(^ spring of 1868 I had three OF fouT 
explanation of the altera- L/ih„ulis and Kulumeu taught to Understand and 

tion of the jamas of i xi • . • t- i ^ i v*v.xou»ixv* «.* 

the kothis and descrip- work this system in Kulu, and sent them across 
tion of tho way the new the passes ill June under charge of a munsarim. 

Socted ^''^""^^^ ''''' ^ followed myself in the beginning of August, as 

it was necessary for several reasons that I should 
do the work of ca Saperintcndent in these Trans-Himalayan regions. 
In August and the first week in September I tested and superintended 
the measurements, and also personally attested the rough khataunis of 
the 14 kothis in Liihoul. 1 also effected the new bachh or rating of 
holdings, prepared the new administration papers in the rough, mv^- 
gated the jagirs and maafis, took a census of the population, and made 
out a record of the sheep-runs and of the rights and titles to them of the 
foreign shepherds. 

The head-men of Spiti met me on my entry into Ldhoul. After 
consulting them I devised a form of return calculated to serve the 
double purpose of a register of holdings and census paper; this I directed 
them to fill in for each villasje in Tibetan, and have a translated copy 
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made by a hill munshi, whom I sent with them for the purpose. I 
l&ollowed them to Spiti early in September, and marched through the 
^•rhole country, attesting each holding in the register, revising the distri- 
bution of the revenue, investigating the rent-free holdings of all kinds, and 
aodaking out an administration paper or statement of general customs. 
!9b para. 147 of Chapter III I have mentioned the circumstances which 
Sed to my being directed by Government to revise the distribution of the 
lapevenue in Spiti. To cure the grievances of the men of Ghuzi kothi I 
t^teduced their cash revenue by more than half, and distributed the 
^>iBiount reduced upon the other kothis. I did not alter the amounts of 
Jbd items of grain tax [pun, netal] payable according to ancient custom 
V^ each holding, except in one or two exceptional cases where they were 
"^"^.usugJly heavy. All parties appeared satisfied, and determined to 
e by the new rent-roll fcr the future. I afterwards had copies of 
Settlement records prepared in the Tibetan character, and made over 
li lo tb© Nono or wazir of Spiti for guidance With regard to the grain 
5"fcx, which is all assigned in one way or another, my proposals were 
J, sabijiiitted in the files of investigation of inams and maafis in Spiti. 
t .The general tenor of them is described in the paragraph of Chapter 
J- .tn quoted above. In Lahoul no orders for revision of the distribution 
rfthe revenue had been given, but it was veiy necessary to make one 
Both among the kothis and within each kothis among the holdings. 
In para. 135 of Chapter III I have explained how the distribution 
iunong the kothis made at first Settlement by the people themselves 
pwss^ha^d upon the men of the Jagir kothis when the other cesses, such 
M the grain and colt tax, gradually fell into disuse in Khalsa kothis. 
. The hardship was real in the case of the men of the jagir kothis of Ghum- 
[ iangandGondla only, so I transferred about Rs. 100 from their shoulders, 
[ and distributed the amount among the men of the Khalsa kothis. In 
para 133 of Chapter III I have mentioned that by the custom of Ldhoul 
each full holding ' or jeola in a kothi is considered to be equal, and pays 
■au equal share of the revenue ; and I have explained how in course of 
; time the holdings had lost their original proportions and become in 
reality very unequal. There were many complaints on the part of those 
whose holdings, though small, were rated as full jeolas. To remedy their 
firievance without disturbing ancient arrangements, I revised the jeola- 
oandi or rating of holdings in each kothi in the following way : — I found 
o^t what was considered to be the area of an average jeola in the kothi, 
and applying that as a standard to the area found belonging to each old 
jeola, I rated it as two jeolas or a half jeola or one-and-a half or three 
quarters. This was done in presence of a general meetipg of the men 
of the kothi, who objected to my rating whenever it was not fair in a 
particular case for some cause known to them, but not apparent from the 
papers. Each holding was then declared liable to pay revenue, and 
furnish labor and carriage as before in proportion to its rating in jeolas. 
All understood this arrangement, and acquiesced in it.* 

* Thakur Harri Chand, son of wazir Tard Chand, of Lahoul, was my right hand in 
fill the work I did both in Lahoul and Spiti. He is a very clear-headed man, fuU of local 
knowledge, and with a taste for acquiring information of all kinds ; when under one's eye, 
Ae will do a great deal of work, and do it well and honestly. 
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189. In K&ngra Proper the new records for each mauzah or town' 
Xamber of documents ship commence with a short descriptive accomii 
forming the new records, of it as a whole, followed by a general map 
showing its division into ( tik& ) hamlets and blocks of conimon waste. 
Next comes an alphabetical list of proprietors to facilitate reference, and 
then the liekl-book and field-map for each hamlet separately. After 
these comes the khewat khatauni, or register showing tbe holding»o{ 
the proprietors and tenants, the rent paid by the latter, with other ]mrti- 
culars of their tenure, and the distribution of the revenue among the 
former. There is a separate cliapter and descriptive pre£su^ for eadi 
hamlet in this register, and in such chapter, above the khatas or separate 
holdings of each family group of proprietors, comes tbe pedigree tree of 
the family drawn out from the date of the first acquisition of any part of 
the estate, with a short history detailing how and when each purt waa 
acquired, and explaining the reason why shsyres according to possesfflon 
disagree with shares by custom of inheritance when sucli disagreemeoi 
exists. Appended to it are ( 1 ) a classified list of tenants ; ( 1 ), a list 
showing the proportions in which the lands of the mauzali are divided 
among men of ditferent tribes ; ( 3 ), the fard l&khirdj, or list of pers(HUi 
holding land free of revenue, and of the lands so held. Next comes the 
canal statement containing a map and record of custom of irrigation for 
each canal or water channel in the village ; then follows the administra- 
tion paper for the mauzah ; and, lastly, the abstract of proceedings or 
rubak^r-i-&khir, and the '' fard begar " or list of inhabitants clasfflfied 
according to liability to impressment for public service or labor of 
different kinds. Rent-free lauds are entered in the "fard Idkhirdj, '* but 
I have also li.ad them shown in their natural places in the khewat 
khatauui rogistor, with their assessed value (i. e., the revenue remitted) 
entered opposite them in rod ink. In this way the whole holding 
of a proprietor is shown in one place, and his real share in the 
mauzah, tikii, or family liolding, apparent at a glance. The rent-roll 
of the village, upon which the rateable share of each proprietor 
in common waste is calculated, is the sum of both black ink and 
red ink entries in the revenue column. It is obvious, and was 
admitted, that in Kiingra proprietors of rent-free or assigned lands 
have as much claim to a share in the proprietorship of the surrounding 
waste as those have whose lands pay revenue to the State, but a share was 
previously denied to them with regard merely to the fact that in the 
old Settlement records their names were not on the rent-roll. 

For Kulu the form of records was substantially the same,l)ut 
phdtis take the place of tikas, and the map of the phdti in mountain- 
ous tracts is not a true field-map, as I have before explained. 

In the file for each kothi of Lahoul one or two of the 
appendices are omitted, and the forms of the documents are rather 
different ; otherwise they are essentially the same. For Spiti kothis 
there are only two documents, the register of holdings or khewat 
khatauni, in which rent-free lands are also entered, and a final proceeding 
of mine, which includes a statement of customs and usages in force as 



a Spiti, intended to serve the purposes c 



afcscevtained by enquiry 
Etdmiuiatration paper. 

190. The manner in which these papers were framed for K&ngra 
Mode in whioh tiia f roper and Kulu was an follows : — Lists of sub- 
new administration pa- jects requiring notice were sent to the superinten- 
peta for Knngra Proper jpntg, who held meetings of representetivcs of 
*nd Ktdu ware ptepated. ^^^ y\]\B.se, and drafted papers from their replies. 

The Assistant Settlement Officer then collated 
these pargauah papers into general papers for K^ngra Proper and Kulu 
respectively, and submitted them for niy approval. I sent revised 
copies to the Buperiiitendents, who again attested thera at other 
meetings and resubmitted them. At the instance of the zamindars 
certain clauses were struck out or altered ; and eventually, when a 
^Bneral agreement seemed to have been attained, the amended papers 
were returned to the superintendents for final attestation. Copies 
irsre also submitted for approval to the Commissioner of Settleipents. 
Jn the case of Kfingra Proper, to save a great amount of copying, 
the papers were printed. Only the headings of clauses referring to 
matters which vary in each village were printed. General clauses 
applicable to the whole country were printed in full, but space was 
left below thera tor the entry of special exceptions or reservations. I 
ain prepared to hear that these papers are too diffuse and elaborate, 
And that they smell too much of the Settlement workshop. If I had 
to do the work over again, I should certainly attempt to put them into 
a shorter and simpler form. But in deprecation of criticism it may be 
said that there were difficulties in the way peculiar to the district. 
In Kdngi-a Proper the property of the soil in waste, with reservation 
of certain forest rights, had lately been transferred from the State 
to the village communities. But it had been done by surprise, not 
deliberately, and there were no fixed rules or customs having the 
force of law to regulate the exercise by the communities of their new 
rights either between themselves or themselves and the State, or 
tbemaelves and other interested parties, such as herdsmen and shep- 
herds. One of the main reasons for having a revision of the Kangra 
Settlement records, was tlie hope that in course of it rights in 
waste lands might be defined and rules agreed to, and the uncertainty, 
in which all parties were placed, more or less dispelled. Therefore, 
in making the administration paper, the Settlement Officer had to 
suggest than rules should be made on certain subjects, and to see 
that they should, as far as possible, be uoiform. He also had to 
interfere actively to see that the joint property of the State in forest 
clad waste was asserted and protected, and that rights of tliird 
parties having by custom an interest in the waste were not overlooked. 

191. There are fifty-three clauses in the administration papers 
Clauses in new ad- ^""^ KSngra Proper, most of which require no 

reinistraiiDii papar tor notlce here, as they are either formal entries of the 
Kangra Proper, wMoh kind to be found in all such documents, or they 
rnqniM notioa. ^gfgj. ^ matters in which the State has no concern 
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or in wliich the practice in Edngra is not difierent from that in other 
districts. I proceed to mention the few which I think require to be 
especially brought to notice in this Report. 

With regard to forests in clause 4, and again in clause 44, aQ trees 
growing wild or planted by Government in common waste are asserted 
to be the property of the State, with reservation of the rights of use 
(bartan ) lielonging by custom to the landholders of the mauzahs and 
others ; it is also mentioned that conservancy rules have been fiom 
time to time framed by Government for the protection of the trees, 
and the regulation of the exercise of the rights of use, and that these 
rules are binding on the landholders till altered by Government. 
There is nothing in my opinion in these clauses which is not in 
accordance with fact and practice of the district up to date, but they 
are of the nature of new definitions of rights, which have not yet been 
formally approved by Government. Again, in clauses 26, 27, and 28 
it is declared that common waste of the nature of forest cannot be 
divided, except with permission of Government, which may be r^wed 
in the interest of forest conservancy. This is undoubtedly a new rule, 
for no instance of partition of common waste had occurred in 
Kfingra down to the time I left that district, except in the way 
of tiKJibandi or divisicm of mauzahs into hamlets, which waa & 
measure initiated by the officers of Government, and carried oat 
under their supervision. Again, in clauses 40 and 41 it is declared 
that common waste cannot be broken up for cultivation, or enclosed 
or trausfeiTcd by sale, iS:c\, without permission obtained by an appli- 
cation to be ]>n»s(.'ntcd at the tahsil, and that permission may be 
refuscMl in cslsh tlicre arc trees on the land, either absolutely or until 
paynu.'ut of lln-ir value, and that i)ersuns taking possession without 
permission may be ejected by Goveniment. These rules only define 
in precise terms wliat has been tlie former practice of the district 
under tliose Deputy (■oniniissioners who liave looked actively after the 
forests. Permission to cultivate has very frequently been refused, and 
squatters on forest land have been forcibly ejected. It is true that practi- 
cally no restrictions have been put upon the sale of forest lands to 
Europeans who wanted them to form tea or Cinchona gardens, bat this 
was because Government saw good reason for sacrificing its forest 
rights in such cases. 

Again, in clauses 33 and 34 it is declared under the authority of 
the letter of tlie Secretary to Government Punjab, No. 347, dated 6tb 
January 18G7, that the State has relinquished its claim to royal trees 
in cultivated land, or in land entered in the new records as private 
waste.* 

* In private waste are included — 1st, the small plots held by almost every land 
holder described in x>ara. 136 and now included in the rating (bachh ); and, 2ndlf 
the blocks of waste land bought of village communities by Europeans prior to revisioo 
of Settlement. I brought these clauses specially to the notice of Government in my 
No. 173 dated 25th November 1868, to the Commissioner of the Division, in answer to 
a question put by the Financial Commissioner, also in my No. 309 dated IGth August 186S 
to Secretary to Financial Conmiissioner. 



-.»' 
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The letter quoted can hardly he held to be a valid authority for 
this rule, as the concession was contained in a letter issuing rules for 
the demarcation and better management of forests, and the demarcation 
has not yet been efifected, or the rules introduced, for reasons which I 
«hall explain presently under the head of forest questions. I hope, 
however, that the concession made in the clauses will now be approved 
independently, for all the entries in these administration papers, with 
regard to the joint rights of the State and the village communities in 
forest lands, hang together : if one is cut out, the others should be 
treated in the same way. 

With regard to mines, the entry in clause 7 agreed with the then 
latest ruling of the Financial Commissioner, which was to the effect 
that Government would, at a new Settlement of the revenue, assess 
new mines, as it does fields, at a share of the produce. This declara- 
tion is now superseded by Section 29 of the Punjab Land Revenue Act. 

:: Under the head of malba in clause 17 is a notice of a one per cent! 

■^ 'rate put on to raise a fund for purposes of public utility, the fund to be 
fi 'managed by an Anjuman Committee. The clause contained a stipula- 
^i tion, to the effect that at any time a majority in any village might 
;V' decide on withdrawing the subscription to the Anjuman, and devoting 
;: the one per cent, rate to any other common village purpose. No Eng- 
n lish officer exercised any influence in favor of this rate, or the Anjuman 
r scheme. It was promoted by a body of native gentlemen, of whom the 
/■"leading men were Government officials. The consent of the village 

communities, I think, was genuine, that is to say, the mass did not care 

, for or believe in the scheme, but they gave in to the representations of 

' B, few active men among them. The rate has now, I believe, been 

thrown by order of Government into the five per cent, local rate. The 
' extra one per cent, road fund, put on with consent of the communities 

in the way described in clause 2, has also been absorbed in the same 

•way.* 

192. There are 40 clauses in the administration papers for 
I Clause in new ad- Kulu and Seordj. The following are the only ones 

J ' ministration papers for which I think require to be noticed. With res- 

. • Kulu and Seor^j requir- pgct to rights in waste lands in clause 4, all unoc- 

^ ^^ ^^^' cupied waste lands (banjar ghair maqbuzah) are 

^ " declared with reservation of the existing "bartan*' or rights of use f of the 

<5ommunities to be the property of the State ; and in clauses 2 and 3 it is 

' declared that mines in such lands belong to the State, and that the village 

,." communities can claim no compensation for such lands when taken up 

^ for public purposes, except in special cases when their rights of gra2dng 

^ . . * In Kulu no road fund cess has been put on, and the landholders not only do the 
'. ' annual repairs, but are also by custom bound to make and repair necessaiy bridges 

•-^ across the rivers. But for bridge-making they get a lump sum of money from Govern- 
' xnent as part payment, and are supplied with the timber from Government forests. These 

•^'* customary arrangements are mentioned in the administration papers for the tahsil. 

b/ f Such right of use consists of a right of common of grazing, of cutting grass, of 

4 gathering wild herbs, fruits, &c., so long as the land remains uncultivated. The State's right 

■^ of approvement ( or bringing the waste into cultivation ) is limited in the same way 

^ that the right of the lord of a manor in England to enclose lands in which rights of com- 

aaf mon exist is limited. 

m 
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kc, may bo seriously aifeciecL In clause 21 all trees in such lane 
declareil Government property, subject to the right of the commti 
to supply themselves, according to custom and forest conservancy 
^'ith the necessary amount of timber and fuel and leaves for f( 
Clauses 5 to 14 contain rules for the grant of ''nautor " or " nan 
leases of such lands, or the grant of land required for the site of hou 
farm buildings. The two first ( 5 and 6 ) contain general stipula 
of which the following is an abstract :~Such lands cannot be b: 
up or ocaipicd except in virtue of a grant ( pattah nautor ); an 
mjuatting without such a grant can be ejected by Grovemment 
lancls so granted will, accoi^ing to custom, pay nothing for 2, 3 
years, but after that will pay at revenue rates to the common fiij 
the kothi in lieu of a share of the revenue, and such income 
be rateably divided by all revenue-payers of the kothi for the tei 
Settlement, or until a new rating of the revenue (bdchh) is mad( 
the new land athuitted thereto. Grants can only be made bj 
Deputy Commissioner of the district or by the negi of the l 
Before a grant is made, a local enquiry shall always be made oi 
spot to see whether it can be done without unduly diminishing 
waste area required for grazing, &c., by the old inhabitants, 
building purposes land may be given revenue-free to a reveuue-pt 
landholder of the kothi, but not te an outsider. No grant sha 
made of certain kinds of land, e, g,, village greens, places wher( 
deail are bunied, &c. The n^xt eight paras. (7 to 14) contain i 
rules, defining and limiting in a stringent way the powers of the i 
to make grants. The following is an abstract of them : — The negia 
not make grants of forest land or land on the high road. The; 
only grant land bond fide retiuired for cultivation or for bui 
piirpoHJvs. They must do it puhliely after visiting the groun 
roin|)any with ni(?n of neighbouring villages. In case several pe 
apply, they luust give a preference in the first place to the pe 
whose cattle oustemarily graze on the land, in the second place 
man of the i)hdti, in the third place to a man of the kothi. All ( 
of grant given by negis must contain a clausw te the effect that u 
the land is broken up, or Vmilding commenced within one year 
deed is void. The negi cannot i)ut a grantee in possession by f 
in case of resistance by objectors, he must refer the grantee to app 
the tahsil or district court for an order. The negi must enter 
of every grant in the patw^ri*s diary. If convicted of taking a 1 
to give a grant, he will be dismissed, but it is lawful for a grants 
induce objectors to agree by paying them something by way of ( 
pensation for loss of grass, &c. 

If my interpretation of the present tenure of land in Kulu, wl 
is given at length in para. 102 of Chapter II of this Report, be con 
then I think these rules are required, and should be sanctioned as t 
stand till experience has shown that they need amendment. 1 1 
mention that I showed them to Mr. Forsyth, the Commissioner of 
Division, who took an interest in the subject, and he approved tl 
after persuading me to alter one clause to which he teok objection. 
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py of the whole administration paper was also forwarded for approval 
the ( Commissioner of Settlements, who, however, did not care to express 
opinion, as he had no local knowledge of the country. I have already 
d that in clause 3 mines in waste lands are declared the property of the 
ate, but the clause goes on to say that a mine in a man's field would be 
leased like the field with revenue calculated on a share of the proceeds, 
ia part of the clause, as in the case of Kangra Proper, is opposed to 
ction 29 of the Land Revenue Act. With regard to trees in fields or 
3 enclosiires of houses it is declared in para. 22 that they belong to the 
ijdholder, and that he can sell all except the cedar without asking per- 
lision ; an exception, however, is made in the case of land known as 
xit" (i. e ., unterraced land in the forest belonging to individual families, 
t only cultivated now and again at long intervals'), to clear which, by 
ling timber, permission of officers in charge of forests is declared 
csjBSsary. Again, in para. 24 it is declared that no one can fell (cedar) 
aber in groves attached to temples, except with permission, which will 
ly be granted when the wood is required for repairs of the temple. 
;ese rules are in accordance with custom, and good reasons could be 
'en for maintaining all of them. ' 

193 The administration papers for Ldhoul were compiled and 
ffew administration attested entirely by myself ; they are very short 
ers for Ldhoul and in comparison, containmg only about 18 clauses, 
la. The declaration of rights contained in them agree 

tcisely with the definitions of rights given in Chapter III of this Report, 
rept that in jdgir kothis I thought it prudent to say nothing precise 
io the ownership of unoccupied waste. The Thdkur was declared to 
the local authority for making " nautor " grants in a j^gir kothi, and 
i Wazir in a khdlsa kothi. Unoccupied waste in khalsd kothis 
3 declared to be the property of the State. The administration 
>er for Spiti is a mere proceeding (riibakdri) of my own, describing 
> tenure of the country and its customs, as has been done in Chapter 
! of this Report, and also mentioning the manner in which the new 
ords were prepared and attested, and the revenue redistributed. 
e Nono or Wazir of Spiti is declared to be the, local authority for 
kking " nautor '* grants. 

194. In para?. 433-434 of his Report, Mr. Barnes gave a description 
jyjBtem of forced labor of the system of begar in force in Kangra Proper, 
begdr. and mentioned that he . had prepared a register 

nominal list for each village in which the inhabitants were classified 
exempt, subject to light, and subject to heavy labor ( akar, satb^hak, 
jgarii). I had new lists prepared in the same way for each mauzah 
' Kdngra Proper or kothi of Kulu. These lists were attested by the 
perintendents in presence of the assembled villagers, and are filed 
th the Settlement records of each mauzah. My orders to the super- 
liendents were that the new lists should be cai'efuUy compared with 
^ old, and that in case of dispute about the class or status ( sift ) 
any individual, the entry in the register should be made according 
the class in which the family was put in the old register, leaving the 
lectors thereto to sue to have it amended. But I hear that while 

a7 
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S'»ino of the siiporintondents carricil out this order strictly, and refused 

t'l *A\v a sum mar V awaixl in contradiction of the old list : otheishdd 

tlirmsrlvi's at liU'i'ty to summarily alter the status of a family by tibe 

nli| list whoii thoy licld it clearly proved to be contrary to past practia 

of tlic viliaicc. The new list ought certainly to throi^ me burden cf 

]>rii>if on the pciNtm disputing it. He cannot plead ignorance, as the 

award was a puMic one, and as moreover, on each man's extract of tlw 

r«*:^isU'r ( i>an*ha ) his class was entered. At the same time the piaciieB 

si lire annexation, if it can be proved, should be conclusive. The custon 

of lN';;ar diticrs considerably in dificrent t&luqas ; for instance, in Ndrpir 

in former times, the daily or current demand for porters (kachab^j 

WH<t met by the kamlns or people of degraded castes. For special calk 

(pakka be;;Hr) all land holde I'M, exce(>t a few of specially high positaoB, 

liad to come forward. On the other hand, in Kdngra a man's cute 

made less ditfen^ice, the K'j^^r was distinctly a burden on the land to 

bi> borne in turn l>y ea<*h landholder not specially exempted. Odjar 

b«*rdsmen hoMin;j^ land were generally excused from carrying traveller'a 

bn;:fgage in lieu of furnishing supplies of milk and butter, but, 

strong fellows, they were made to share in carrying in planks 

brums f(»r (jrovt^nment buildings, &c. I give this as a specimeiTi^ihe 

loose; (Tass legislation or custom- which still regulates the distribution rf 

fi »rred Inbor among men of a village. In most taluqas the turn (pala)is 

eaI(Milate<l on each heailh (chula), not on each head. Two brotoen 

living in common Would take one turn only. In Kulu the turn is on 

viich full holding or jeola. In former days the demand Tvas distributed 

tojjTably equally over the whole country: gangs would come in in turn 

from a disUinee, or l>e called in when nocessaiy. Now-a-days this is 

not «lone, and the result is that the demand falls with excessive 

severity on ecrt^iin trat^ts, sudi as the circles of villages round Dharni- 

sjilah or lYilaniinir. The amount of annoyance and positive loss inflicted 

on the [)e(^ple of tliese villages by tlie system in some years is deplor- 

nl»l<?. A l(^ss docile population would have got rid of the burden long 

fiLTo. r remember that, in i*e])ly to a tentative proposal which I made to 

thrni, the ]>eople of these villages volunteered to pay what to the great 

njajority of them was a large addition to their revenue, to forma 

fund out of whieli gangs of porters could be kept up. Most native oflScials 

and all tlie lieadmcn in the villages are, for evident reasons, in favorofthe, 

systi'Tu, and its abolition \vould cause some temporary, and more or| 

I'jss permanent, inconvenience to the District officers and to Englisli 

tf7iv(?ll(irs. It is not easy therefore to collect the force necessary to 

♦ 'tfoot tlie reform of this abuse, for so I do not hesitate to describe the 

doLfree and extent to which I have seen the system enforced in certain 

years and in certain localities. The following statement shows ik^ 

pn;portions in which the rural population are exempt, subject to light | 

or sii])ject to heavy labor, according to the new lists : — 



District. 


Akar. Satbdalik. 


BegiriL 


Kangra Proper 

Kuln and Scoraj 


35,080 
370 


17,378 
17 


45,492 
12,147 
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^ 195. Meetings of representatives for each village of every tribe 

' T h 1 CnA were held by each superintendent in Kangra 

n odes. Proper and Kulu and Seordj, and tribal codes or 

statements of custom of inheritance, &c., made out. These were 

collated and* compiled into one volume after re-attestation of doubtful 

Joints, and copies supplied to the district and parganah record-rooms, 
f this work has been well done, the chief credit is due to my assistant, 
Munshi Amin Chand, who took great interest in it. I did not find time to 
■test it myself when completed, though I attempted to direct the form 
and manner of the enquiry. Too much weight should not, however, be 
attached to this record in case of dispute, for it must be remembered 
* that it takes a very clever and careful man to compile a really reliable 
record of custom from the mouths of a meeting of ordinary peasant 
proprietors. Among other pit-falls is the rivalry engendered, which 
often leads a tribe to shirk the avowal of a custom which it knows-is 
regarded with ridicule or disdain by others of higher social standing. 
In some districts every villager was made to sign these codes in token 
of agreement. I refiised to have this done, thinking that the weight if any 
which such a process would lend to them would be fictitious. 

196. For each hill stream or canal irrigating the lands of more 
Records of right of than one mauzah a general statement was pre- 
irrigation from hill pared, consisting ( I ) of a map showing the posi- 
Btreams or canals. ^Jqj^ Qf ^^ch weir or dam in the stream, the 

course of each canal and its branches or main channels, and (2 ) of 
an attested record of the custom governing the relations of the 
different communities interested, in respect to height of dams, shares 
or turns of water, repairs, &c. Explanations of local and technical terms 
connected with irrigation were also given. These general statements 
were formed into one volume for each parganah. The . work involved 
.may be imagined when I say that they are 743 in number. In 
addition to these general statements, others were made out for each 
mauzah in which there was any irrigation, showing the custom as between 
members of the community in respect of their share of a big canal, or 
in respect of a canal or stream irrigating their village only, the mouth 
of each duct, the insti-ument used for dividing the water, &c. Pro- 
bably these statements are sometimes incorrect with regard to features 
of custom not easy to define, and the wording is, no doubt, often 
vague where it (5ught to be precise ; but at least they form a foundation 
on which a good record can be built up in time. In apology for any 
defects which may be found in them, it may be said that the custom 
is often vague and difiicult to define. An abundance of water is the 
. rule, and then all goes smoothly ; the rub comes in seasons when 
the supply is scanty. Struggles and quarrels then begin at once, and 
generally end in a rough temporary settlement. The courts are now 
and then appealed to, but rather to frighten the opposite party than 
uvith expectation of getting a useful decision : in the absence of maps and 
explanatory documents, the courts have hitherto given many unintelli- 
gible and impracticable judgments. Or if their order, as verbally given 
was a good one, it has been too loosely recorded to be of use as a 
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precedent when another similar dispute occurred. In future the gist of 
each decision ought to be noted on a paper appended to the map and b 
statement prepared at Settlement. 

197. This work, owing to the great number of rent-free holdings, 
Investigation and was much heavier than it is in any district in Ae 
Rfisessment of rent-free Plains. Most cases had been investigated at first 
holdings. Settlement or shortly after, but those recom- 

mended for grant in perpetuity had not been submitted for the orders 
of Government, or, if submitted, had been returned for resubmission in 
an amended form, or for further enquiry. A comparison of former 
entries with facts shown by the new measurements, proved that in 
the case of both sanctioned and unsanctioned grants the areas were, 
with few exceptions, much in excess of the area formerly sanctioned or 
claimed, and that the names of many shareholders had been omitted 
by error. I made a report on the subject to the Commissioner of the 
Division, who obtained for me authority from Government to pass excess 
within certain limits, and to report other cases again in which I did 
not think it proper to resume. The work in effect amounted to a 
re-investigation of every rent-free holding in the district. In the course 
of it I proposed a re-consideration of former orders in a considerable 
number of cases. Lapsing grants were assessed and reported by myself 
to the Commissioner of the Division ; the number of these was great, 
as the enquiry brought to light the death of many shareholders which 
had remained unreported for years. All life-tenure maafis were also 
regularly assessed in anticipation of lapse, and a rough assessment was 
made of all perpetuity grants for the purpose -of calculating the amount 
of cesses payable by the holders, and their share in common lands. 
In the case of rent-free grants of land given by the rajahs to Rajpiii 
or Brahman families as residential estates ( basi madfi), I made the 
settlement with the family at half jama, or in the case of holdings of 
less than ten acres, at quarter jama rates. I did this with the sanc- 
tion of the Commissioner on the authority of an order given by 
Sir Donald McLeod as Financial Commissioner, and approved by 
Lord Lawrence as Chief Commissioner, which had been lost 
sight of till I came upon it among old papers in the District Office. 
I strongly recommend that these favorable rates of assessment be 
continued to this class of holders in perpetuity. All officers who have 
seen much of the district agree in thinking that they have special 
claims to consideration. I have described their position in para. 
36 of Chapter I of this Report. I had a general register made 
out for each parganah, showing all rent-free holdings of every 
kind in each mauzah and taluqa. This I think will prove very useful. 
From it were prepared separate classified registers, and from these 
again report statements for those cases requiring the sanction of 
superior authority. In Kulu and Seoraj, at the request of the Commis- 
sioner of the Division, I undertook to re-investigate de novo the 
lands held as temple endowments, which amounted to about a fourth of 
the cultivated area of the country : my No. 126 dated 28th August 1867, 
to the Commissioner of the Division, with which I reported my proposals 
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in all these cases was printed by order of Government in the Selections 
from puhlic correspondence. All rent-free holdings in L&houl and Spiti 
'were also investigated and reported. 

198. At commencement of revision of Settlement the rate of 

■ Appointment of Kotwala patw^n's pay was raised from Rs. 2 percent. 
-:mndKiit*, and re-arrange- to Re. 3-2-0 per cent. In sanctioning the 

ment of patwiri'fl eirciea. increase, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
:expreBsed a-wish that an attempt should be made to introduce in K^ngra 
"b system of dharwais or inferior patwdris, of single villages or small 
-cdrcles, and chief pat wjiris superintending some eight or ten dharw^is. 
..Afterwards, at the end of a separate eo respond en ce, the Government 
, proposed that a zaildari agency should be constituted in KAngra, and 
, paid by a rate imposed with consent of the landholders. It was not 
', found practicable to secure such consent; and eventnally in my No. 683 
{dated 13th October 1867, to the Financial Commissioner, I recommended 
J the increase of patwari'a cess in Kdngra proper to four per cent., 
^t^aging to provide pay for zaildars and patftJiris of both gracies, there- 
from. Sanction was accorded in Secretary to Government's letter 
. Ko. 1762 dated oth December 1867, and the whole correspondence was 

■ printed as a Selection. I have reported in detad the method in which 
„ I carried out these arrangements in my No. 130 dated 2nd September 

^^ 1869, and accompanying register and map, but the tabular statement 
' below will give a good idea of their nature : — 
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I liave callotl the chief patwfiris kftits and the zaildirekotwils. E£it 
is a loi^al name very approjiriate from the office to which it appGedin 
furmiT times, to the utiice to \\-hieh it is now given. The Bame 
rva^oii is in favi>r of the title of kotwal, and the people much prefer 
it to tliat of zaiUhir. Moreover, in tahsil Ndrpiir, the kotw^l's <^ 
survived up to annexation, and was maintained by Mr. Barnes, aod 
the Niirpiir kotwals had done all ttic duties of zaild&rs in excelle&t 
style d(»wn * to eommcnciment of my operations. I thought it 
inip^rtant that the houndaries of the old taluqas should be observed 
in these arrangements, lx>th in order to prei?erve the bond of union 
now existing betwt'tm men of the taluqas, which may be of use for 
puqioscs of liKal goviTumeut hereafter, and also to facilitate the 
enmpilation of district returns and statistics separately for eadi 
taluqa. Kaeh Uiluija, therefore, contains one or more kotw^l's zaih, 
and each kitit's circle contains one or two taluqas, or is a division of ft 
large taluqa. In thu same way the patwiiris circles fit into the kotw&I*B 
zails. To t'rtcct this gave me a great deal of trouble, as very many 
considerations IkvI to be kept in view; and as at last Settlement no attentioD 
had been paid to tsUdqa boundaries in assigning villages to patw&ris, wha 
often held villages scattered here and there at a distance, and in two 
or more taluqas. Now every {mtwari h«is a compact lappa or ciicb 
fonning part of one tsiluqa and of one kait's circle. Nearly eveiy 
patwiiri lives in his tappa or close by ; the kotwals are all of couise 
residents of their zails, and (with one exception ) the kaits of their 
(.'ircles. The orders of ap|M>intment given to the k&its and kotwUs 
specify the duties which th<?y are expected to perform. I devised 
the forms of theso onltTs, which reccivetl the sanction of the Commit 
sioner of the Division. 1 :ini contidrnt that both k^its and kotwib 
will be found to cuu.^titute viTv useful a<;cncies for the administration 
of the district, if the District Oflicer takts the trouble to encourage and 
control thcni. The tnulitions of the hills, and the temper and character of 
the populatit^n, :inj peculiarly fiivorable to the good working of agencies 
of the kind, and tln're is more work for them to do than in the plains. 
For instance, the kotwal can superiutr-nd the lambarddrs in the exercises 
of their duties with n.'spect to forest conservancy and beg^r arrangements, 
and the kait can he of use in enforcitjg common action in repairing 
canals, and in many other ways, in additi<jn to their regular duties. 

In the Kuhi tahsil the nogis apjiointcd by Mr. Barnes formed a 
kind of zaildari ai,^ency ready made to hand, and admirably suited to 
the country. They shared tlie pachotra or five per cent, usually allowed 
to village headmen, with the lambardars of the phiitis; both negis and 
lambarJars were gt.'nerally underpaid. In my letter No. 583, before 
([uoted, I recommended that in Kulu the rate of pachotra should be 
raised to six per cent., which should be divided, as before, between negis 
of kotliis and the lambardars of phiitis. This was approved by Govern- 
ment and carried into eftect. Tlie increase, with few exceptions, has 
gone to the negis, who are now on the whole quite sufficiently well paid. 

In waziris L^ihoul and Spiti there were no negis of kothis, but 
in the former records Thakur Tara Chand, and the uono of Kolang 
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Were termed negis of Ldhoul and Spiti, • This title was hardly suited 
to the dignity of their position, and in the new records I have called 
them wazirs of their wazins. I hope this step will be approved, and 
native officials be directed to address them accordingly. In Ldhoul the 
6 per cent is divided between the wazir and the lambarddrs of kothis : 
in Spiti the lambarddrs of kothis are paid by assignment of grain, and 
the whole pacbotra goes to the Noco. I therefore did not alter the 
rate in this waziri. 

199. Down to first Settlement there was a miikaddam or head- 

man for each hamlet in the greater part of the 
or «W r^^dZi**' ?ounti7 to the south of the Bifis nver; that is, 

in Nadaunti, Kotlehr, and Jaswdn. Many people 

in these parts wished the office to be revived ; and in other parts of the 

' country complaints were rife of the despotic and uncontrolled way in 

which the lambarddrs of the mauzahs managed affairs, never consulting 

^ the^r constituents, and invariably appropriating all cotnmon income as a 

Serquisite of office. These complaints were true, and it occurred to me 
lat the remedy would be to have a council formed of represeDtatives of 
^ ■ "ftie tikds, who would check the common accounts, and both control and 
•^ assist the lambardar. Moreover, as the tik^ is now in some degree a 
^ separate estate, with distinct interests of its own, it is advisable that it 
i should have a recognized spokesman. I therefore directed the superin- 
tendents to suggest the election of such mukaddams to the assembled 

■ communities at time of attestation, leaving them, however, at full liberty 
> to reject the plan. Altogether 2,157 mukaddams were elected in this 

•way, and their appointments registered in the new Settlement papers. 
iOffcen two or three small tikds united to elect one man. The lambar- 
•i^ d&rs were of course opposed to the scheme, and their influence carried 
f. the day against it in many villages. The question, whether the mukad- 

■ dams should get any pay or perquisites, was left entirely to the men 
of the hamlets who elected them. In every case it was agreed that 
during office they should be excused from taking a personal share in 
begdr or forced labor ( if not already exempt ) ; in a few cases their 
constituents agreed to pay them annually a small sum of cash or grain 
BS a honorarium. ' I put a clause in the administration papers to the 
effect that the appointment or dismissal of these mukaddams would, 
subject to certain formalities, remain entirely in the hands of the 
hamlet communities. The rules of procedure given in the clause can of 
oourse be altered at any time if found not to work well in practice. 

200. Soon after reaching Kangra I sent up a report on forest * 

questions, in which I recommended that in course 
f o^^s/ '^''''^''^^ "^^ of Settlement an attempt should be made to get 

rid of the joint property of the State and village 
communities in forest lands by an interchange, which would leave a 
portion of forest the full property of the State, and the rest the full 
property of the communities. This was tentatively approved by 
Government, and I was authorized to commence negotiations. After 
succeeding in some villages I came to a stop in taluqa Baragiraon, 
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Tho forests there are extensive, and the communities offered to 
surrender to tlie State large blocks if a partial right of pasturage 
therein was maintained to them, but without such concession they 
would give little, saying tliat their herds were their wealth, and that 
they wanted grass, not timber. 

I asked and obtained permission to make such a concession where 
it appeared necessary. I next tried tdliiqa Pal^m, and was here met 
by a new difficulty. These villages had formerly had dealings with 
officera deputed to secure waste lands for tea-planters; they suspected 
that the land surrendered as forests would ultimately be devoted to 
that purpose, and demanded a pledge to the contrary. 

I consulted the Commissioner of the Division, who was entirely 
opposed to yielding to this new demand, and recommended that these 
negotiations should be abandoned, the question of right to the soil 
re-opened, and a part of the forests authoritatively declared to be State 
property. 

Shortly after I was summoned to Lahore, and directed to prepare 
a precis of all previous correspondence to be found in different offices 
respecting rights in waste lands and forests conservancy of Kdngra. * 
This I did, and soon after the Punjab Government, in. its Secretary's 
letter No. 347 dated 6th June ] 867, issued rules for the demarcation and 
better management of Kdngra forests, and directed me to effect the 
demarcation in course of revision of Settlement. 

This was work which had to be done by an English Officer, and I 
began it in October 1867, Mr. Young, Assistant Commissioner of the 
District, being deputed to assist me. We found great difficulty in 
carrying out the orders of Government, and before Christmas we both 
came to the conclusion that they required modification, both in respect 
of rules for demarcation and rules for future management. 

I accordingly drafted a set of revised rules, and placed them before 
the Commissioner of the Division ; he concurred in thinking alterations 
necessary, but deferred action, because His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor was then at Bhdwalpur, and was expected to march thence 
to K^ngra, where it was hoped the question might be quickly and 
satisfactorily settled. Till then it was arranged that I should go on 
demarcating according to the system I proposed, but in a tentative 
way, without erection of permanent pillars, so that money might not 
be wasted in case of its not being sanctioned. 

In the course of the remaining two-and-a-half months of the cold 
weather, a good deal of work was done in this manner. When His 
Honor tho Lieutenant-Governor reached Kdngra, he was prevented by 
a severe illness from disposing of the matter, but* I was verbally told 

* In the course of making the precis I came across the rules of 1855, defining 
the powers of Government for making rules for the conservancy of hill forests. Under 
the Indian Council's Adt they had the force of law. but theii' existence had for a 
time been forgotten. Their discovery somewhat altered the question, by showing that 
the authority hitherto asserted in respect to forests by the District Officers was not 
attackable in a Court of Law, and could be greatly extended if necessary. 
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Y the Secretary to Government, to whom I showed the papers, that 
ay revisions of the rules approved by the Conservator of Forests 
unjab, and the Commissioner of the Division, would probably be 
i,nctioned by Government. A meeting was accordingly arranged 
etween those two officers and myself, and took place in July 1868 in 
Lulu. I drew up for their consideration (1) a revised set of rules for 
emarcation and management of Kangra forests ; (2), a memorandum 
omparing the above rules minutely with those of June 1867, and giving 
xguments for each alteration ; (3), a report of work effected in the cold 
eason of 1867-68, with a note of the chief difficulties encountered. 

After much discussion the Conservator of Forests gave his opinion 
n writing ; he preferred my rules to those of June 1867, but objected 
bo the share of income which I proposed to give to the village com- 
munities as too liberal. I answered these objections, and sent up all the 
papers to the Commissioner with my No. 148 dated 20th July 1868, in 
which I asked for speedy orders to enable me to effect the required 
demarcation in the course of the next cold weather. No orders were, 
however, received up to the conclusion of my work as Settlement 
Officer, and nothing more was therefore done. The demarcations 
effected by Mr. Young and myself in the cold season of 1867-68 would 
in most cases be found of no use now, even if my plan was sanctioned, 
for in the absence of permanent pillars it would probably be impossible 
for other officers to trace with precision the lines we then adopted. 

A few forests in Kangra Proper and a larger number in Kulu, 
which had been specially selected for transfer to the charge of the 
Forest Department, were demarcated by the Forest Officer in concert 
^ith myself or an Assistant Commissioner, and maps prepared by a 
Settlement Surveyor; but with these exceptions the demarcation 
effected, for the reasons above given, may be said to be nil. 

^ The village maps prepared in Settlement will, however, greatly 
facilitate the operations of any officer to whom the task is deputed 
in future, and many of the blocks of common waste ( chak shamildt) 
formed in dividing mauzahs into hamlets will be found to be demar- 
cated forests ready made to hand. I do not know whether my rules 
have been finally disapproved or not. They were, I believe, of use to 
Mr. Baden Powell and Lieutenant Wace in framing the very similar 
J^les subsequently sanctioned by Government for the Hazard forests. 
They were the result of a good deal of special experience and observa- 
tion, and I am still of opinion that some system Kke the one they 
express will some day have to be adopted in Kdngra. I therefore 
think it worth while to give here a copy of them 
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Rules for ilnnarcation, cln^isiticUion, and management of /orMbi 
Krtnp)\t, pioposcd in, place of the Qovernment arder i 
C^/« jinie 18G7. 

1. Tlie Sottleinont Officer will cause all unenclosed comnM 

wasto-laiul more or leas covered ^th wild'groT 

caU^II!'^**'''" ^^ ''^'^*^" '"8 *^'^''* ^"^ ^"^ ^^^"^^ ^^^ ^^® village maps ai 

Sot tlemeut records as forests (ban Danjar)Iiftb 

to Forest Conservancy Rules. 

2. Where pucli foi\»st (A) contains exceptionally valuable timbe 
«./;., ct^dnr or sjiK c»r (B) contains timber sufficiently valuable fi 
export, and in <|uantity more than sufficient to supply the ordinal 
requiriMnents of tlie noighlHHirhooil, then the Settlement Officer wi 
cause the \vh<»l»» of class A and tlie suq>lus portion of class B to li 
marked out i>\\ tlie t^inind \rith boimdary pillars, and shown in lili 
SetUcment maps and record as first class or demarcated forest. 

3. When surh fon\st does not contain exceptionally valuaH 
limlM»r, and is only lar^je enou^^h to supply the ordinary requiremenl 
of the m'ij^hl»ourlnMMl, i»r, tlu/uj^h large, contains only very inferi( 
tiinlMT not lit for exp(»rt, then it will not be necessary for the Settl( 
inent Otlictr to demarcate any part with boundary marks on tt 
ground. He will, however, in the village maps and records divide sue 
undemaivat^'d forests into two classes, viz., 2nd class forest, subject 1 
]><ii*tial r(>striction of giuzing, 3rd class forest, not subject to sac 
lestriction. 

4. The first claj^s or d«»niarcated forests will ordinarily be in tl 

cl large of the Forest Department. The Fore 
SyHtrm of innn.ii,'<TncDt ( )trht'r (or Deputy Commissioner if in charge 
of lirrtt chiM i.-r.-t. wi!l in tliclr management use the powers co; 

ferred ])y the rules of IS.")."), wliicli will enable him to enclose, or* 
restrict grazing and loj)ping of l)ranches for fodder in whole or 
])art, with referchce to the re([uircnients of the zammdars and the sta 
of the forests. In the part of the forests closed to grazing, the zamii 
dars of the inauzah or tikii will be allowed, during good behaviour, 
cut grass, ])ick up dead wood, or cut up the stumps of felled tre< 
for fuel. The zamindjirs will on no account bo allowed to break u 
waste-land for cultivation in first class forests, except on therecommei 
dation of the olHcer in charge, duly sanctioned by the Commissioner ( 
the Division. 

A Government rakha paid from forest funds will be appointe 
for one or more first class forests, and will report direct to the office 
in charge, or to the ban wazir or tahsildar of the parganah. K 
lambard^r or other village official will have the power to permi 
cutting or felling of wood or trees, whether of good or poor kinds, o 
any pretence, except by virtue of a special order in writing held froi 
the officer in charge. Such an order will only be given in specie 
cases where no forest lands have been left undeoiarcated from whic 
the zammddrs' requirements can be supplied, and will then authori^ 
the cutting of certain specified trees of inferior kinds only. The genera 
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rale will be that no wood will be cut without the order of the 
officer in charge, and no wood sold except at full prices. Of the 
price of timber sold, one-fourth viU be paid through the lambard^rs^ 
and mukaddamas to the zaminddrs of the village or hamlet in whose 
bounds the timber was cut. The lambarddr and mukaddam will be 
«ntitled to a precentage on such one-fourth, of one anna and half au 
ttna in the rupee respectively, after deducting which the balance will be 
xateably divided, according to shares in jama, among all the khewat- 
dibrs. In return for this allowance the lambarddrs, mukaddams, and 
Idiewatddrs, will be bound to actively assist Government in preventing 
breach of Forest Conservancy Rules, and in case of repeated breach 
of such rules and injury to the forests, they will be jointly liable to 
ftae, unless they can point out the actual offenders. 

System of manaffe- ^' Undemarcated forests, whether of second 

nent of aecond and or third class, will be managed by the Deputy 
third class forests. Commissioner through the tdhsildars and ban 

wairs of the parganah. 

In each mauzah the lambardar or a selected lambarddr (in case 
ihere are more than one) will have charge, assisted by the village 
rikhd. The powers vested by present rules in lambarddrs generally 
cf permitting cutting of green wood for fuel gratis on occasions of 
fimerals and marriage or other ceremonial feasts, and of regulating 
{he cutting of brambles or thonis for fences, small branches for fodder, 
dead wood or useless boughs for fuel, will vest in the lambarddr in 
eharge. He will keep a book, in which he will enter for every tree 
felled by his orders, the kind of tree, the date of felling, the name 
of recipient, and the purpose for which it was given. 

6. For the better management of the forests and greater conveni- 
mioe of zamindars and others who are accustomed to get timber from the 
neighbouring forests, ban kotwdls of the chaudhri class will be 
appointed. The ban kotwdl will have power to sell timber from the 
second or third class forests in his circle to residents of the neighbour- 
hood for their private agricultural, building, or manufacturing neces- 
lities only, not for re-sale of the timber. Timber merchants or 
contractors wishing to buy from second or third class forests will apply^ 
Ba before, to the Deputy Commissioner or the tahsilddr for a parwanah, 
Init parwdnahs of the kind shall not be given on small forests which 
ftre only sufficiently large to supply the ordinary demands of the 
neighbourhood. In the case of large mauzahs or tappas, the lambarddr 
In charge will ordinarily be also made ban kotwdl ; where the mauzahs 
are small or the lambardar unfit, one man will be appointed ban 
kotw&l of the forests in several mauzahs, and, besides holding the 
exclusive powers of selling timber, will supervise and control the 
|ambard&r in charge in each mauzah in the exercise of their powers of 
ifiving fuel gratis. 

7. A paper will be given to each ban kotw^ fixing the maximum 
number of teees of each kind which he mav sell to one applicant, and 
the minimum price at which he may sell K)r each kind of tree in each 
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; wbere a forest contains several kinils of trees, all of whidi 

I good rnough tJmWr fwr orrfinarj' buildint; pnrposrs, then the 

I EotmU's power of selling will be limited to the inferior kinds ; fd 

1 better kinds special application will have to be made at the tah^ 

A^rimltunst^ nf the mauzoh not having wood uf the kind r 

•nulahio in their own private lands will get trees from tl 

fcotwAl onpajiuont of onc-ti^hth of tlie fiiU market value of tha 

or thi* iiiiaimutii )iri<i: lixeil tor the kind of the tree for the time I 

prux'idod that nuch minimum exceeds one-eighth of full market ^ 

Agrir^ultiirinta of other vitla^;)* will in like manner be charged 

fourth of full value, and non-agriculturists full rates 

8. The han kotw*l will pve no order to cut till the pi 
paid ; he will ki-pp iip a separate register for e^i^li mauzah in Ids 
in which ht> will < uUr uuih-r separate heads for each tika, the na 
the purehascr, the kind and quantitv of wood sold, the purpae 
which re<iuirfd, ami the price received. At the same time he ^'il' 
th« applicant a full copy or extract of the register by way of recei] 
jwwM Ui cut. Twice a year, before the sccon<l qist, he will total i 
peceiptit in the register, and have the account uudited hy the laml 
aud tik£ makodilam of each mauzah, who will sign it with him ' 
fiml it correct. Wln'iicver possihle, the ban wascir of the parganah 
al.-w exniiiine anfl Hign. The l)an kotw^l will then, at the second 
take in his register or registers to the tahsH, and the tahsfld&r, 
esamiiiing Uiu entrieo, will paiis the account. Of the gross rt 
halforeight anas in the rupee will be there and (hen paid h 
ban kotwiil into the tabsil Treasury, and credited to Uoven 
thi^ othi'f half will t>e distributed hy the ban kotw^l as followa 
himself as ban kotwdl two-eigths, to the lanibarddr in charge one- 
to the villnmj rSikha oiie-cigTith, to the khewatddi-s of the m 
tiku in whictt the timber was cut, four-eighths. 

The amounts due to the khewatdfirs of each tOcawill 
hy the ban kotwdl in lump sums to the mukatlclams of the tQ 
cane of trees cut within tiki hounds, and to the lambardars in "" 
trees cut in common landa of the whole mauzah. In either i 
mukaddams, who have to distribute the amount among the khei 
of their tikfis, will lie entitled to reserve one ana in the mp^ 
the quota of their tiki as aj^i. the rest tliojt-JBll divide 
among all kliewatdiirs. 

9. Agreeably to thj^^^^BOie di^t^^^^B^li ^ V 





J 
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Df names ( ddkhil khdrij ) has been effected ; and whenever any appli- 
tion for such mutation or partition shall be presented, it will be the 
duty of the tahsildar to report the case to the Deputy Commissioner, in 
order that he, as manager of the forests, may, if necessary, oppose in the 
interests of Government, or take measures to protect the rights of 
Government from injury by the change. 

10. Hitherto all chil trees, even when growing in fields or hedge- 
Trees in private lands. ^^^®' ^^^® ^^^^ .^®^^ *^ ^^ royal trees, and no. 

clear understanding has existed as to the property 

in trees growing in waste lands of a private or appropriated nature 
( banjar maqbiiza ). Government will henceforth relinquish its claim 
to trees of all kinds in private lands, cultivated or uncultivated. The 
Settlement Officer will cause uncultivated private lands to be discrimi- 
nated in the new Settlement papers from other waste lands, in which 
the zaminddr's ownership is not absolute. 

201. The history of the Lambdgardon jdgir is given in para. 234! 

of Mr. Barnes' report. In a letter dated 18th. 
Ii^SSn -d-fr!^^ November 1851 that officer reported to the Com- 
° ' missioner that " he had left all the political jdgir- 

dfcs to collect according to native fashion and ancient custom ; " the 
.lyots also to do begdr for their chiefs. If complaints were made to 
Kmof exaction, he referred them to the rdjahs, who always settled 
ihem. He strongly disadvised the introduction of our revenue system, 
Wliich had been in contemplation. 

The Board of Revenue intimated approval in their Secretary's 
letter No. 359 dated 6th ApiU 1852. 

At the rdjah's request, however, Mr. Barnes deputed a qdniingo to 
prepare a khewat or rent-joll for several of the villages ; no new assess- 
ment was made, but the old demand in each holding was ascertained, 
and sUghtly modified where it appeared unreasonable. 

Mr. Barnes also interfered to secure from the rdjah some provision 
for three or four of the leading families of his own clan, such as the 
Katoch of Khira, of Drug Belana, of Sagiir, of Ldhat. These families 
had held in past times the whole or part of the mauzahs in which 
they now reside as basi j^^rs from the rajahs, their kinsmen,, but had 
lost all when the Sikhs annexed the country. At Mr. Barnes' inter- 
cession^ and in gratitude to the leading men of these families, who 
lad assisted him in getting the title of rdjah from our Government, 

: fartdb Chand granted some of them small j^girs, and to others he gave 

; :a cash lease of the collection of the villages in which they resided. 

^ The sum of the lease was nearly equal to the cash value of the collec- 
tions, but the privilege was, and is, nevertheless, much valued by these 
Jfatoch families, who paid the rdjah with cash gained by military 
fervice in our armies or elsewhere, and consumed the grain collected 

ii their own houses.* 



• The collections in these villages are by *• chakota," t, e,, fixed amount of grain 
^d cash on each plot or holding. 
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T1n<9 riijah waa a careless and prodigal sort of man, and firom tiine 
to time aftor first Sottlnnt'iit coiuplamts of exaction \rere made agaimt 
Ills agi-nts. TIk'so Km I in two cjuios to Settlement records being prepaied 
for a inau7Mih littler driKTs of tlio Deputy Commissioner of the district; 
and as tlie nijah was never investe<I with any Judicial powers, all smli 
l^*t\vi>tMi lAndliulders wliieh (Kvurreil were heard in the District Coaii 
Tlie rajah w:is never made a party either in a suit or in the preparation of 
the ri'eord of ri^lits of a viUn;^^*. Any rights he may have had beyond 
th«»se of a nivr*' as'^ignee of the revenue were ignored. At the sum 
time he rontiniuMl to as>ertall the rights which I have described in 
Chapter I as Ivlon^^ing hy custom io a rajah in these hills, thooghlw 
did not dare to rnfonv th(^m, except here and there, in a modified wij^ 
apprehendin<^ that the village communities would win the day if a 
dispute iK'tween him and them came into our courts. The commonitiM 
hail till* same idea, hut, out of re8])ect for the r^jah and old custom, ven 
unwillin;^ to oppose liiin. So l<m«^, therefore, as he took no more tiiaa 
the customary drmanfl on each hohiing, and respected their claims (m 
the waste-hiTuU near their homesteads, they allowed him to preserve 
parts of the forests, to make a few grants out of the larger wastes for 
cultivation, t^) take half jiroduce of new alluvial lands in the river bed, 
to collect fcL's fn)ni filiepherds and herdsmen and from village artizaoB,* 
and to cut a tree or two in their Melds with leave a«ked when he 
wanted timlN^r. In short, a very loose and vague constitution existed; 
the old ono was much altered, and the position of the r&jah was sinking 
gradually t') the level of thatof a mere jagirdar, hut had not yet reached it. 

Rajah Partivb CMian<l dic^l shortly l>efore revision of Settlement was 
commenced, K-avin;^ an infant son to succeed him. 

Tin* estate was in change of tlie (\)urt of Wards, and there hadl)een 
some talk of takin;.^ advanln;^e (»f tliis r>pportunity to make a Settle- 
ment. J tlnrctore ask«'«l i\,T onltTs, and was directed by Government to 
make a Si'ttK*nient which should disturb existing arrangements as 
little as ]>ossi}>l<'."|- After the measurements were completed, I treated 
the jagir territory p.s a separate i)argamdi, and put Diwan B£m Kith 
in charge as Supurlntentlent. 

The st.ite of ])arties in the jagir was not favorable to a peaceable 
Bcttlenient. A b.'ul feeling existed between the "nini^' or queen-mother 
and the suliordinabi hol<lei*s of jagirs ( L e., her brothers-in-law and 
husband's other widows ), also between her and the leading Katoch 
families, who had dared to show disapproval of some of her proceed- 
ings, and feared with reason that she would cancel their leases and 

♦ 111 the jii^ir K.inad, part of the Kevenue aHsit.rne(l (lis. 1,(K)0, if I remember right,— 
ifl termed banwiizlri revenue. This temi wouUl iiiciude these fees, which the rajah may 
therefore \)C said to have had full authority to demand, particularly as the Board i 
Ilevenue had aj)proved c)f hin })cU^fr left to collect according: to old custom and natite 
fashion; but hin authority to levy banwaziri was from the first questioned, by the people 
of several disaffected villaj'^es, who argued that it had been disallowed by Government in 
the jagir as well as in the rest of the country. They refused to pay, and the rajah seenu 
to have feared the result of apj)lying to the District authorities. I believe that both thB 
rajah and the people did petition at different times, but got ambiguous replies. 

f With regard to the three other political jiigirs, Siba, Goleir, Nadaun, the Financial 
Commissioner, in his No. 3213 dated 24th July 18C0, agreed that it was not advisable 
to extend iSetttlemeat operations to them. 
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* resume their rent-free grants if she had the power. The rdni and some 

* of the subordinate jdgirdars also had long-standing quarrels with some 
^ Village communities, which had been most independent in their 

* laehaviour in past years ; and in the villages held on lease by the Katoch 
'■ Camilies there were quarrels between them and the other landholders. 
I- jMI these three or four factions were bent on turning the Settlement to 
^ - "their own advantage, and resolved to claim every thing and admit 
I' nothing. On behalf of the young rajah it was urged that he was proprie- 
ty tior, and the members of the village communities tenants of their own 
*[\- lioldings only ; that he could take rent in grain if he liked, and also 
Lv demand share of fruit, timber, and other produce of a man's fields; 
CT 4hat he could at any time resume jdgirs granted to members of his 
t 'jEunily, and leases or petty assignments granted to members of the 
ir elan or others. In reply the communities asserted that they were 
y full proprietors of the whole areas of their mauzahs, and the rdjah 
n< a mere jdgirddr. Again, the subordinate jdgirddrs and lessees of villages, 
i-j while supporting the rdjah's pretensions with respect to the ordinary 
■I- landholders, asserted that the rajah's rights had been permanently trans- 
jrf "lerred to them, and that they were proprietors in his place. I do not 
'^' "mean to say that all these claims and counter-claims were seriously 
'0 made^ or that they were made to the full in every case ; where one side 
'^i was reasonable, the other also moderated its tone. 

'^■' The rights of all parties had to be defined somehow or other, 

* and customs in force to be described, so after enquiry I drafted an 
^ administration paper which purported to declare them. Opposite each 
^ clause were columns in which the superintendent took the reply of 

■ each faction or party to the clause. Where one or more of the parties 
ae denied or disputed the accuracy of a clause, and could not be brought 
fe; to an agreement, I gave a summary order as to the entry to be finally 
if made, either maintaining the clause as it stood or altering it. In this 
f. way I declared that the rdjah was taluqddr or superior proprietor 
i- both of waste and arable lands, and the holders of land in the villages 
t subordinate proprietors of their own holdings, and jointly of the waste 
■ lands of the mauzah : that by custom waste land could not be broken 
up for cultivation without a grant from the r^jah, but that the rdjah 
could not make such grants without consent of the men of the villages, 
except in certain forest land ( the ndg ban ), which was separately 
demarcated as his full property ; that the Katoch lessees of villages 
were not proprietors or superior proprietors in place of the rdjah, 
l)ut mere lessees of certain rights of his. In short, a decision was 
given with regard to each point in dispute, which it did not appear 
. advisable to leave undecided. If any of these decisions appear now or 
hereafter to be of a crude or arbitrary nature, I hope it will be remem- 
bered that the task was a difficult one, and that'more or less change in 
. tihe process of defining so loose a state of things was inevitable. I 
refrained from giving any decision with regard to the term or conditions 
■? of assignments of the revenue, great or small, or of leases t)f villages. 
ri To declare that they were held in perpetuity would have weakened 
. the rajah's influence ; and, moreover, the Punjab Government, in its 
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Secretary's lottor No. G59 dated 23tli August 1862, had decided not t 
interfere between tlu'-w Tiijalis and holders of siilxirdinate grant* ii 
their .JRgirs, except in very special ca'Sea, I wish, however to sa; 
here that in my opinion tlie rSjah or his successors should not k 
allowed to tt^uQie the afore-mentioned leases of collectiona and sraal 
jigirs which rajah Partiib 'Jliand, at Mr Barnes' 8ugo;e3tion, gave k 
certain Katoeh families. Both Mr. Barnes and the rSjan, without doubt 
intended that those arrangements should be of a permanent character. 
The following statement will show the cultivated area of the 
jftgir, and ihe value of the collections, classified according to the form 
in which the collections are made, and the class of assignee in receipt 
of them : — 
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202. It is difficult to show on paper much of the work which 
^- .... . , has to be done in a Settlement, but the following 

statisucsof werk figures taken from the Annual Returns will give 

►me idea of what was done between November 1865 and August 1868. 

Eight thousand two hundred and sixty five litigated cases involv- 
ig Judicial investigation and record of evidence were decided ; of 
lese 6,576 were what are called regular suits, that is, claims to establish 
titie to land or some interesrt in land ; 33 were magisterial cases ; 879 
ere appeals from courts of the superintendents ; and the rest summary 
r revenue suits of different kinds. Of the judgments of the superintend- 
its appealed against, 494 were upheld, 214 reversed or modified, 
id 171 returned for retrial 

The number of appeals accepted seems large : I attribute it to the 
icertainty as to law and custom which prevailed in consequence of 
le revolution in tenure effected by the first Settlment, and not to any 
ant of care or ability on the part of the lower courts. On the 
hole the Judicial work encountered was quite as heavy as that of an 
'erage district in the plains, but it was not felt so oppressively, as it 
as divided among a somewhat larger number of courts. 

The number of investigations made and orders passed regarding 
»nt-free holdings was 6,788. I have bef*>re said that this work was 
lUsually heavy in Edngra. 

As many as 856 orders were passed, appointing, dismissing, or 
JOsferring lambarddrs, qdniingos, and patwdris. 

The remaining figures given in the Annual Returns profess to 
»"Vr the number of separate operations performed and orders passed in 
process of survey and preparation of village records and district 
bistics, in the mutation of names of proprietors, in the records, in 
' definition of haralet boundaries within mauzahs, in references 
tnected with accounts of receipts and expenditure, and all other 
icellaneous matters. Under these heads the returns show 1,87,032 
^jness items disposed of. 

203. The amount expended from Settlement Budget grants from 
^ .,, , commencement to end ofthe work was Rs. 1,79,813 

ost of the work. j- x r n • j x :i . 

accordmg to followmg detail : — 

( 1 ). Pay of Settlement OflBcer and subordinated 

establishments, and Settlement allowance t ^ g- ^ -q « 
to Extra Assistant Commissioner, tahsil- \ ' * 
ddrs, and naib-tahsilddrs of district. j 



* I must explam that I had to use the Extra Assistant Commissioner of the 
Hot and the tahsildar and n&ib-t^sfldar of each parganah as Assistant Settlement 
:^r and parganah superintendents. A separate staff was not aUowed me, and 
XI I took the tahsflddr as superintendent, I had to supplement the pay of the niih- 
tUdir left to officiate as Tahsudar from my budget grant under head of Settlement 
dances. 

a9 
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(2). 
(3). 

(4). 

(5). 



Travelling allowances 
Stationery 

Ordinary contingencies 
Extraordinary £tto 



mi 



Total 



l,7!liffll| 



From this amount may bo deducted the following sums, wbk 
rulings of the Punjab Government, I am entitiedto sho^ asseUfj 
against cost of iJetUement : — 

Ik 

S0,9$l 



i»» 



32,611 



(1). Stamp paper filed in Settlement OourtB 
(2). Excess of income over expenditure in fees 

for process serving (talb&nah) 
(3). Savings in miscellaneous Settlement fees 

credited to general surplus fund 

Total rupees 

The actual cost to the Government of the revision of 
is thus reduced to Rs. 1,47,194. 

The total area of the district, exdurive of four political 
excluded from Settlement, is 51,61,947 acres, or about 8,065 1 
miles. The actual cost to Government therefore comes oat at 
5 |)io j>cT acre, or Rs. 18-4 i)er square mile. But of the 8,065 sifitfl 
mik's aU)ut 300 in Kiingra rroper and 5,000 in tahsil Kuh miyW 
excludcMl from account, as they consist of unoccupied waste lands Wl 
up ill the Himalayas, which were excluded from survey, ^jAm\ 
brielly mentioned in the records. 

There remain 2,705 square miles, which may be considered to to*| 
been regularly sur\'eycd. Upon that area the cost comes outatfe' 
per s([uarc mile. On the cultivated area alone, the cost is at theiate' 
0-1-7 per acre. 

I have been talking hitherto of actual cost to Government, W] 
expenditure included tlic sum of Rs. 06,957 from Settiement 
collected from the people ; if that sum is taken into account, the 
per square mile of total area is Rs. 20, and per square mile rego! , 
surveyed, Rs. 77. The jama or revenue, assigned and unassigiM* 
the whole country settled (that is, of the entire district, excepting' 
political jagirs,) amoimts to about Rs. 7,20,241 per annum ; twentyi 
cent, on this covers the actual expense incurred by Government, 
twenty-nine per cent, the amount spent including Settlement fees. 

The })ay drawn by these officials from the District Budget grant during the 
they were employed in Kettlement amounted to Re. 38,070, but I have excluded thisl 
the account of the cost of Settlement, first because it is a charge which would hswi 
incurred if no Settlement had been made ; secondly, because in the absence of as^ 
staff, I myself, the Assistant Settlement Officer, and the Superintendents, had to i 
the District Officer by doing work, having no connection with Settlement, to an' 
which may be considered to balance the account. 
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It must be remembered that three copies of the Settlement papers 
ach village had to be made out, one to be kept in the District 
3e, another at the tahsil, and a third by the patwdri. 

This cost a great deal, as the papers were very voluminous, but I 
it to say that a share of the cost of third copies was borne by the 
7&ns. Remembering the peculiar difficulties encountered, I think 
work may be said to have been done cheaply. 

I may mention here that I had twelve statements prepared from 
new settlement records, containing elaborate statistics of various 
-s for each t^uqa, and each parganah. 

These were translated into English, and have now been sent into 
District Office, where I think they may be of use hereafter. 

204. Munshi Amm Chand, Extra Assistant Commissioner, served as 
Assistant Settlement Officer from near the commence- 
e of o cers. jj^gjj^ ^ f^j^Q dose of Settlement operations. He was indefati- 
i in moving constantly from parganah to parganah, inspecting the 
done by each superintendent, and proposing re-arrangements of the 
lishments to suit every phase of the proceedings. He is well known 
e one of the very best Revenue Officers that have served in the 
at), and I found him a very clever, active, loyal, and trustworthy 
"tant. He had charge of the Settlement in my absence on two 
ih's leave, and relieved me of almost all my work as Settlement 
er for the three months that I acted as Commissioner of Settlements 

Among the parganah superintendents, Cbarnjit Ldl had charge 
^^urpur throughout, and did excellent service. He has a thorough 
5vledge of Settlement work, is a good judicial officer, and controls 
subordinates Well. 

^Munshi Moti Rdm did exceedingly well in Dehra till he was 
led off by cholera in 1866 ; his death was most unfortunate, as he 

an officer who would have risen to a high place in the service, 
nshi TJjdgar Mai began, and Munshi Pohlo Mai completed the 
dement of Parganah Kdngra; both are officers of more than 
nary character and ability, and Munshi Pohlo MaFs great knowledge 
English was useful on several occasions. Diwan Ram Nath had 
rg« of Bfe.mirpur, and afterwards of the Lambdgardon jagir. He 
lired a good knowledge of Settlement work, and proved him- 

a good Judicial Officer. He is one of the best specimens of 
native aristocracy in Government employ whom I have met. 

Munshi Kdhn Chand was in charge of parganah Kulu, and 
ked to my complete satisfaction ; he is industrious and intelligent, 

a good Revenue Officer, particularly in these hills, which are his 
ive country. 

Munshi Shib Didl began and completed parganah Bhowarnah 
was then transferred to Hamirpur, where he completed the work. 
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Muushi Nand Lfil, Nfiib-Tahsflclar, twice officiated as Superintend 
dent fur some months, and did well. Muushis Kirpa Ram, Lai Singk 
and Kariii Chand also officiated as SuperiDteudentg for a time. 

205. In writing this Report I have noticed various imperfectitmi 
el din Remark "^ ^^" ■^"'^'''^' Settlement records, such as &i 
rough character of the maps, where made. & 
inaccuraey of the measurements, the omission of many names of shsjt- 
holdera in joint holdings, fhe lumping of many fields into one, kc, &l 
I wish, however, to say here that every one who kuows the diatrict 
niust allow that his Settlement was a great achievement, and tkl 
even the records of rights were very well done, considering the speed 
with which they were compiled by very small establishments esi 
at a very trifling cost. Tlie more I saw of those of Kangra Proper, 
the more I appreciated their substantial accuracy. I cannot saj 
so much for those of tahsil Kulu, but Mr. Barnes, who was Depntj 
Commissioner, as well as Settlement Officer, only found time to pay 
oue or two very hurried visits to that out-lying country. 

If the administration of KSngra, like that of Kumfton in the i 
North- West Provinoes, had been in the hands of a special and more 1 
or less permanent staff of officers, I doubt whether it would tave I 
been necessary to revise the records of rights during term of Settle- I 
ment ; they would have been interpreted in a uniform and intelligea' 
way, without endangering the rights of the State in the waatec^ 
the unrecorded rights of individual landholders. 

But as the Dqiuty Commissioners and Assistant Commissionersi 
Kfingra have ordinarily held charge for shorter periods than t' 
other districts in the Punjab, the revision was, I think, neci 
and if I am right in thinking that it will not be neeessaiy 
expiry of term of Settlement to re-measure and map the eounti^ 
then there can be no doubt that it is well that the work which must 
have been done some time or other has been done at once. Mj 
rsasons for this opinion are, first, that the area reclaimed from tie 
waste iu the next twenty years will be very small and of still lea 
value, as the soil will be of the poorest ; secondly, that the boimdariBS 
of fields iu the hills are infinitely more pei-manent than in the plaint 
If, therefore, the maps and registers are carei'nily preserved and 
supplemented by good annual papers, I anticipate that they will serve 
as a sufficient basis for assessment and record of rights for a veiy 
lung time to come. There has existed of late years a very genenu 
idea that Kangra was very lightly assessed by Mr Barnes. I bebeVB 
this is based on no better foundation than the respect and gratituda 
with which the rural population always mention his name, perliap* 
also in part to the fact that many of them, from a feeling of geadi 
birth, which is very strong in the hills, dress better than men rf 
twice their substance iu the plains. My idea is that the aasessmeDt 
^ cannot be said to have been light, and that compared with tint 
HAf many other districts in the Punjab, it was heavy. The statiatia 
^Eh aiea and assessment included in this Report appear to mo to proW 
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as much, * and all my experience went to show that even now the 
number of men who make more than a decent subsistence out of their 
land is very scanty. I believe it a complete fallacy to suppose that 
Mr. Barnes could have safely demanded a higher revenue than he did : 
the people say, I believe truly, that the assessment would have broken 
down in very many places had not the strain been relieved by the rise 
of prices which began three years after Settlement, and has been 
maintained ever since. This has enabled them to pay the .revenue 
• easily, but the land is so sub-divided that any increased profit result- 
/ ing from rise of prices is absorbed at once, and it will be hardly 
possible for Government at next Settlement to suddenly recover any 
very considerable share of the value of the increase. The policy of 

• doing away with the old fixed grain assessment may now be doubted. 
[ To assess Kangra scientifically would be an onerous task ; in my 

• opinion the only way to do it would be to make a field assessment on the 
' Bombay systenu I believe that if the usual plan of treating the village 

as the unit of assessment was adopted, the calculations would bring out 
capricious results. The present assessment, as I have explained in 
this Report, is in all but a few villages nothing more than the old native 
assessment very slightly modified. I think it on the whole more equal 
in its incidence than any assessment which could be made now-a-days 
"by an English Settlement Officer. I suggest, therefore, that when the 
term of Settlement expires, it will probably be sufficient to pick out for 
re-assessment the villages in which the cultivated area is known to 
liave largely increased, or to which new income has accrued, such as 
the profit of slate quarries, &c. These will be very few, and on all the 
rest, if prices continue to rise, a uniform increase of say 20 per cent 
might be imposed, leaving any objecting village the alternative of 
claiming a re-measurement and regular re-assessment. 

J. B. LYALL, 

Settlement Officer, Kangra District. 
July 80, i872. 

♦ See the partdcolars giren under head of distribution of property among tribes 
and average size and assessment of holdings ; also the general statement of area 
and assessment in the appendix. 1 will give here a few instances to show the rate 
at which a few exceptionally fertile plots are assessed : — 

A plot in mauzah Giroh called Prini pays at rate of Rs. 8-10 per acre ; another 
in mauzah Chari at Rs. 9-5 ; one in mauzah Johal, in talCiqa Santa, at Rs. 9-3 ; and cue 
in mauzah SuUh, taMqa Palam, at Rs. 8-10 per acre. All these are plots of rice land 
of from five to ten acres in extent. Again, in the Haldun a **kola" or plot c>f 

L iiTigated land, called konan, pays at Bs. 10 an acre. In Kulu even land can be 

f piicked out which is rated at Rs. 9-9-0. 
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APPENDIX No. m. 



Hote of poBstB over the ikrte ffrtat fiumntoin chains in ifce Kkm 

DktricL 

1. Between Boh and Unodh the outer Himalaya or DhaoU 
divides Kilngra Proper from Chamba, and is crossed by the M( 
recognized passes : — 



Name of Pass. 

1. Bow&r 

2. B&Ien 



5. 



REHABKa 



... Between Boh, in KUngra, and Baso, m 
Chamba, low and easy. 



... Between D&reni and Peur, easy. 



0(i\eo alias bag ki 
joth, or Bnim 



»utan 



4. Indr&r 



Kundii ki joth 



6. Toral 



Between Kareri and Koti ; one place in the 
road somewhat di£Scalt and dangeroiUi 

... Between Dharms&lah and Chinoti. Eai^ift 
the year the frozen snow near the tqp ii 
rather steep> otherwise easy. 

.. Between Eani&rah and Chinoii. This pm 
is said to have been one of the easiest, and 
much used in old times by foraging lands 
from either side of the pass ; hence therdjabi 
of Chamba, some generations ago, made it 
penal to use it, and the Gaddis still UIlde^ 
stand that its use is prohibited. 

, Between Nirwdnah and Chinotfi. A higi 
pass not practicable till towards the autumn; 
only used by a few shepherds. 

. . From the head of the Boner river, betweei 
Narwfinah or Jiya and Traitfi. Very high, 
but not diflScult. 

.. From Kandi to Dewdl. Rather high and 
diflScult. 

9. Satndlo ... ... From Bandld toB^ Bfinso. Rather higl 

and diflScult. 

10. Wdru From sources of the Aw&, in Bandld to Biri 

Banso. Easy. 

11. Siireh From Lanodh to B&S Bdnso, low and easy. 



7. T^lang 



8. Singhdr 



XI 






Of the eleven passes, one, i. e., the Bowdr, can be crossed by- 
unladen mules or hill cattle; the others are only practicable for men or 
sheep and goats. All, except the Tor^ Pass, which is used only by 
shepherds, are crossed in the spring or autumn by the Qaddi families, 
who make a practice of spending the winter in the E&ngra valley. 
The highest, viz,, the T^lang, must have an elevation not far short of 
16,000 feet, and the lowest of little less than 13,000 feet. 

2. From L^odh to the point on the border of Enlu where it 

makes a sudden bend southwards, the outer Himalaya divides Bard 

Bangfihal from Chhotd Bangdhal^ and is crossed by the following 

passes: — 
i' 

1. Thams&r Very high, bufc incline on both sides gradual : 

cattle cross in the early summer, when the* 
snow is still deep. 

2. Qauri, alias Makori, High but easy. 

• 

~ 3. Makori Ditto. 

All these three passes must exceed 15,000 feet in height. They 
are used by the Kanets of Bang^al and by the shepherds who graze 
Ftheir flocks in Bangdhal in the summer. They are closed for six or 
: seven months in the year by the snow. 

3. Between Chhot& Bang&hdl and Eulu ; the outer Himalaya is 
orossed by two passes : — 

L Qor&lotnu... ... From Bizling, in Kothi Sowdr, to Kakii,in 

Kothi Horang. Rarely used except by 
shepherds, and very difficult until the snow 
is well melted, about 15,000 feet elevation. 

2. SAri From Milfin, in Kothi Sowdr, to Sum41ang, in 

Kothi Mdngarh. Open from early in May. 
An easy pass> about 14,000 feet elevation. 

In former days, when Bang&hal formed part of the Kulu principa- 
Kty, communication between Kulu and Kdngra was mostly carried on 
W the Sdri Pass ; the constant feud between Mandi and Kulu obstructed 
1;= tine lower roads. 

Between Mandi and Kulu the outer Himalaya is a comparatively 
low range, wooded up to its summit, and passable at all points except 
e.; where it runs into bare rock and precipice. 

The only passes which deserve to be mentioned are the Biibu and 
f * the BajaurA Passes, which have an elevation of about ten thousand 
' and eight thousand feet respectively. 

The old high road from Kdngra to Kulu crosses the latter, and 
-^thin the last three years a shorter and better road has been made over 
the former, which will, however, always be closed by the snow for two 
or three months in the winter. 



xu 



4. The Baxi BtkUffCxhtil ridge, which divides Kulu firom Baii 
Baiigiihal. can \ye vn^r^cd late in the year, near the head of PhijnH 
river, a^ow Kothi Kakri in Kothi Horang. It is ahigh pass over 17,008 
feet in lu>i;;ht. Kut not esiieoially diflieult in other respects. 

Vntil I lijul ureasii»n to use it, to avoid a great detour in mardnng 
fi-om Bani KaiiLTiilinl to Kulii, it is said to have been unexplored, except 
\*y a oertain (iaddi sln»|»herd. 

** Kali Ilin." or Ulaok k\\ a name taken from a sheep-run on tiu 
l^nt^ahal alw, is the name for the ]>ass wbicli suggested itself to tbe 
]ieo]>k' who aooonipanied me. 

.">. Tilt' niid-}Iiinalaya chain, which divides LlLhouI and Spitifrooi 
( 'lianilm. Uaru Hanguhol, Kulu, and Kauawar, is crossed by the following 

1 . Kukti Between Johrang Kothi, in Lahoul, and Kukti 

in liarniour of ChamM, about 16,000 fe^ 
eU'vation ; i-ather steep near the summit, 
an*! the glaciei*s on both sides cut up with 
crevasses, but otherwise not difficult 

i. Asa iir Asiikli. c:ilh»d 
in th«* niaps tlie 

Buisi Baiigahal Pass Between Kothi Ohus^, in Liihoul and Baii 

Ban;;ahal. A difficult pass, seldom used; 
probably about 17,000 feet elevation. V«y 
stoL'p; frozt»n snow on the Ldhoul side. 

*i. Nilgaliai ... ... B<*tw(M'ii th<* ravine of that name which 

(livi^lcs Knthis Ghondl^ and Ghantal in 
L;'ili«»ul and Bara Bangahal. Has liardiv 
t'vrrl.rrii usocl, l)ut is said not to be mow 
ditlicult than No. 2. 

4. llulitan^' ... ... B«'t\vttii Koksar, in Lahoul, and Palehjin, in 

K«»tlii Minjilf. of Kulu. A made high road 
nin.^ over this pass, and is practicable for 
la<U'ii nnik's and ponies ; only 13,000 fat 
elevation. 

5. Hanita ... ... Between Ifamta, iu Kothi Jagatsukh, of Kuln, 

and C'liatni, a cani])ing ground 0])ix>^ite 
Piirana Koksar on tlie Chandra in Lahoul. 
Ka>y, exct'])t at the summit, where incline 
ste«'i), but even tliere a '\c:bunt " can scram- 
ble over Avitli some difficulty, probably 
under l.jjOOO feet elevation. 

G. Riipi ... ... BetAveen Ilupi, in ilaqa Pandrii Bis, of Kanawar, 

and Pin Kothi, in Siuti. About 17,000 
fee 'tele vat i on . Very steep ; bad road,on Bisiihar 
side below the highest halting })lace. The 
men of Pin l^arter salt, borax, &,c.^ for iron 
with the '' Bisiiharis" at the upper haltiiii; 
place, which is a small plain. 
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Bhdbeh ..T ... Between the Bhdbeh valley, in Kan^war, and 

Pin Kothl, in Spiti. An easy pass, practi- 
cable for unladen ghunts, and used by traders. 
About 17,000 feet elevation. 

Lipl Between Li pi, in Kanawar, and Pm Kothi, in 

Spiti. About 18,000 feet elevation. Said 
to be easy, but not used for more than a 
hundred years, as use prohibited by the 
rajahs to prevent forays ( see Gerard). 

Manirang Between Mdni, in Spiti, and Sangn^m, in 

Kandwar, according to Gerard 18,612 feet 
elevation. Much snow ; road bad on Kanawar 
side in some places. 

Of these nine passes the only important one, as a high- way or 
ide road, is the Rohtang. 

This is a remarkably low dip in a very high range ; though the 
,ss is only 13,000 feet high, the sides rise to 15 and 10,000 feet ; 
d within twelve miles to the right and left are peaks over 20,000 
3t in height 

The high road to Leh and Ydrkand from Kulu and Kdngra 
ns over this pass. 

The Hamtd Pass is important, as the shortest road from Kulu 

Spiti. A certain number of Kulu zamindars also go by this 

ute to Spiti in the autumn, and there meet the Tibetan traders and 

,rter. The Spiti people only come to Kulu when they have Govern- 

Bnt business. 

The KuktiPass is used by the greater number of the Gaddishep- 
rds from Kdngra and Chambd who graze in Lahoul. A few Gaddis 
bo trade towards Leh and Y^kand also use this pass. 

Ldhoul is shut off from the rest of the district by the fall of 
ow on the passes, from some time in November till the end of April. 

The Rohtang has some times been crossed in December, but it is 
Qgerous, except in settled fine weather, to cross it at the end of 
:tober. In October 18G3 a gang of Kulu men were caught in the 
3S by the icy wind, known as the Bidnd, which often precedes or 
jompanies a snow storm, and seventy-two died of the cold. Other 
;idents have happened before and since to small parties. It will 
seen that there is no known path over the mid-Himalaya between 
3 Hamtd and Riipi Passes, which must be about 75 miles apart 
jasuring along the ridge ; as far as I can discover, the only point. 
this long stretch which has ever been crossed, lies between the head 
the Chotha Shigri ravine on the Chandrd, in Lahoul, and the ridge 
lich divides the Malana valley from Manikaran, in Kulu. 

Some years ago certain shepherds from Seoraj in Kulu were in 
le habit of crossing the range here on their way to graze in Ldhoul, 



but they say that the road has become dangenyos, if not impracticable, 
owing to breaking away of part of a glacier. There m no tradition 
even of any one having crocked direct firom Knlu to Spiti ; and from 
the great elevation, great breadth and rugged characfcer of the range 
between these countries, it is certain that any route ^which could be 
discovered would be too difficult to be practically of use. To get to 
Spiti from Eulu you either go round through Bis&hir territory and 
over the Bh&beh, or cross by the Hamt& ur Rohtang Passes into the 
valley of the Chandra in L&houl, and thence over the KsLnyATn Pass 
into SpitL 

The latter route, which is the ordinary one, involves four dap 
marching through uninhabited wastes. Both routes are ordinarily 
closed by heavy snow from some time in October or beginning of 
November till late in May. It is, however, possible to ^t into cat out 
of Spiti in the winter wier the snow has bric^;ed £e river by a 
route along the bed of the Spiti river. By this road the lower part 
of Kan&war and the plains of Tibet can be reached by travelleis in 
the depth of the winter. 

6. The western Himalaya, which divides Lflioul and Spiti from 
Lad£kh and Chinese Tibet, is crossed by the following passes : — 

L ShinWl Pass From RAngyo, in L&houl to ^in 

Zansk&r of Lad&kh^ probably over 17,W0 
feet elevation. 

2. Biri IAch& From Dftrcha, in L&houl, to the Rupshu coon- 

try in Laddkh : elevation 16,500 feet 
according to Cunningham ; and some 
250 feet less according to survey. 

3. TdklingLd or Pass From Kiotu, in Spiti, to Rupsh6 countiy 

in LacUkh, probably about 18,500 feet 
elevation. 

4. Pdrang L& or Pass From Kibbar, in Spiti, to Rupshu, in Ladakh> 

elevation 18,500 feet according to Cun- 
ningham. 

I have heard of another pass more to east than the Pdrang La, 
which was used by smugglers in former days, but is now completely 
disused and forgotten. The very steep and rugged character of the 
passes noticeable in the outer Himalayas, disappears in the Trans- 
Himalayan country, where the mountains are not exposed to heavy 
falls of rain. 

All these four passes over the western Himalaya can be crossed 
by laden yaks and ponies, and there would be no difficulty, as far 
as levels are concerned, in making an excellent cart-road over the 
Bar4 Ldcha. In Maj^, when the direct route over the Bar^ L^ch^ 
is closed, travellers to Leh often go over the Shinkdl ; the crest of 
the latter, though higher, is very much narrower, and a push across 
the high ground can be made in a single march. 
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APPENDIX Na IV. 

A glossary of words peculiar to the district, or not in. commou 
ise in the Punjab, likely to be useful to any one having to deal with 
he rural population :— 



Initial 

letter. 



Word. 



Aktf 

Alkdd 
Iditd 
Andrirl 
AbrA or HabrA 



Auli or AuXki or 
Challlu 



Meaning. 



B. 



Adhdai 

Anj&nB 

'Aharor'Alir 

Amftr ... 

»A1 

An ••• 

'AUkor'AUn 

Andrir or Undr&r ... 



FrM^'<beg&r." 

A platform of maiioary under or round the trunk of a tree 

Half a ghumio, or half of any area ( K&ngra). 

Carelessness, indifferenoe ; ac^, alld. 

Tenant paying half of gross produce to proprietor. ( PiUam ). 

A plaoe in front of a house to keep fuel and grass. 

Land in small plots among hig stones or boulders, difficult 
to plough, generally sown with mah, &c. ( Dehra ). 

Ditch behind land or house to intercept and carry off drain- 
age from hill abore ; also a drain to ctary off water from 
field. 



A person sharing the landlord's share of grain and paying 
half the revenue. 



Sorting or sifting apart two grains. 

Small duct or water channel. 

The heavens : Amar pakka, — a red sky. 

A hole or pool, or deep place in a stream. 

Hail ; Gaddls call it akh&iet or kharet. 

A rope bridge, also called jhtUa, or, in Tibetan, chagzam. 

A house yard or enclosure ; a term applied to the common 
enclosure in which many houses of same family stand. 



Blhik or BhiySk or 
Bais^ or Baitik. 

BalU 

Bat 



Place where cattle ait after drinking, or in heat of the 
day. 

Level land on side of a river. 
Foot path or road. 



APPENDIX No. lY-^ontinued. 



Initial . 



Wont 



B. R-»lhri 1^ Balhi, or 
Balri. 

Barach or Barch ... 

Be&ki 



Bai«ik(i 

Bain Bauli or Baori 

Baonch 



Meaning. 



Ban or Biinm 

Bei or B<$n or Beyn 

B«h£ 

Bikhri 

Bh6h^l(i 

Bh^th or BUbli . . . 

Hbnniu 

Bi'r 

Hahn<l«'>l or IWlmdol 

IJurtl ... 

Bohar or Bohr 

Buterah 

Besna 

Bih&g 

Biht 

Dirhl 

Bharti 

Bharaun 

Bhikar 

Bhattan or Bhakrain 
Bobo 



A biubII meadow or field on side of stream. 

A be<1ge-row, beyond hedge of trees and bushes. 

Watching the grain from time it is cut tiU the grsun 
divided Inrtween proprietor and tenant. The watclmu 
ia called the beekti. 

A tenant located on the land. 

A eorered spring. 

A thicket, or impenetrable place. ( Dei'ah ). 

A small grove of trees planted thick. 

Small afm or brtunch of a stream or river. 

Spur or small ridge running out from a hill ( Gaddi). 

Bough, difficult ; applied to a road or Eill side. 

A shed in which ohaff, ». «., bhiisi or bhd, is stored. 

The steep side or bank of a field, plateau or hill. 

A small hut where water is kept for travellers* 

Ridgo cr border of a field. 

Cultivated ; in Ndrpdr Badhun also used, 

I House, dwelling place. 

The garret or room under roof of a house. 

Stone-maker. 

To8it> 

Dawn. Barri Bihag, at early dawn, 

A plank. 

Fish-hook. 

Measurement entry or record. 

A fee paid to the man who divides grain between propriet 
and tenant. 

Clod?. Bhikkar bhdndna, to break clods with a mallet as 
»ice fields. 

The mallet for clod breaking, also called Kotela. 
Sister. 
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APPENDIX No. lY— continued. 



tial 
;er. 

B. 



tVord. 



BareM 

Bi^ndri or Bti&dr£l 

Bihotri 

Balrfi 

B^iaj or Bahj 

Biord 



Boti 
Batw&l 
Bonkri 
Battar 



Barrab 

Bihi 

Bliatorir 

Bhujit 

Buoh or Buiib§ 

Bidoa 
Bhiy&l 
Beh£ jtoft 
Banj-p4-den& 
Bij&L 



Bij BattJu- 



Bimi Toml 



Meaning. 



Fallow for whole year. 

Matting of rice straw. 

Married woman. 

Small piece of waste among fields. 

Ploughed land ready for sowing. 

Detail. 

Brahman cook. 

The village messenger and watshman. 

Broom. 

Moistening of land by irrigation or rain, necessary to 
make it fit for plough ; also applied to' the proper time 
for ploughing land. 

Beam on which the ceiling or floor of upper room ia 
supported. 

Bailed place tq sit in front of a hoiise under overhanging 
robf ; alBo calfed aXU. 

Bread cooked with amlera or «our flour to make it ris*. All 
the Paharis eat Bhat6ru in spring and Bummer. In winter 
they generally eat unleavened* bread, which they call Poli. 

Big or greens; 

Down wards or below. Bunh or Jhik jintf is to go down. 
Fit-a chalna is to keep along a hill side at same level. 
Upridd jdn& is to go up. In Eulu UjeU is above. 

The icy wind met on the passes at some seasons. 

Partner. 

To sit down. Behijan, be seated! 

To put out of caste. 

A level grassy plain, generally on river bank, used in Kulu 
and Chamba. 

Recovery of seed with interest, out of the harvest heap ; 
ordinarily it is recovered at the rate of four to throe 
tirchoka, or five to four chapancha on the seed actually 
sown. 

Weeding the wild rice in a rice field, or rather plncking the 
heads, when unripe, to prevent the plant from seeding 
itself again. 
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APPENDIX No. lY—contmued. 



Initial 
etter. 



C. 



Word* 



D. 



Cho 

Chichar 

Ch&dL 

Clialetu or Chaletd 

Chifald 

Chambh- 

Chan. 

Chaniin 

Chakir or Chekh ... 



Meaning. 



Cheb 
Chandna rema 

Chatt ... 

Charoliya- 

Charoli 

Choly&lu' 

Ghanni^ 

Chobku 

Dhdri 
Dhanak 
Dal 
Dh&r 

Dodhdr 

Danga 

Dhonitar or Dhupkh&l 



A water-fall. In low hills, the bed of a torrent.. 

Debris. 

Stepping stones in a stream ; peindi also usedl 

Stubble or straw of Indian corn. 

Slippery, as of a hill side or any thing hard to hold; 

The high bank, or cliffy of a river. 

A house, originally applied to roof of grass ; but in speak^ 
ing, to any dwelling houses 

A hole made in the border of a field to let^out water aboye* 
a certain depth ( Pdlam ). 

The line of division which divides one man's diare of a 
field from, another. 

A turf used to stop a gap- in bank of field, canal, &c. 

To take out and sift as is done when grain is taken from the 
family store-chest preparatory to use. 

Stone or wooden trough for cattle to drink out d. 

A style in hedge of field, called Tjangin^l elsawhera, Ntirpilr. 

A bamboo round wicker tray deepeninn-towardfl middle^ 

Hindii kitchen or room of the ch(d& ; also called RissiiUiL 

Side or side wall of a. house as opposed to pichw&rd, back, 
of ditto. 

Trap door in ceiling leading to upper storey by laddec 
NArpiir. 

Thick mist or cloud'. 

Rainbow ; Qaddis call it paj^m 

A lake^ Tdl also used. 

A high, range or upper part of such range ; also- used for pt 
eheep-run. 

House oecaffionally lived in to cultivate land ta. a distance- 
from real house ; also applied to house where cattle go to. 
graze on certain hills. 

Wall of loose stonesi 

Dhobf B ghat, or place for washing clothes; 



APPENDIX No. lY— continued. 



Initial 
letter. 


Word. 




p. 


Datha, Sitap k| 


• • • 




Dadlti 


• • • 




Diwdri 


• • • 




Daroi or Drol^ 


• « • 




Dhakh 


• •• 




Dhowdr or Bphii 


t • • 




Dohn^ 


• • • 




Dhak 


• • • 




Dhag or Dag 


• • • 




Dh^g 


• • * 




Dh^u 


»• • 




Dip or Dap 


t • • 




Den 


• • • 




Dhari 


• • • 



/ 



Meaning 



Dati&lu 



Dhihdiu 



Dardn or Drtin 
Dhol 



Dandal 



Dang 



Dwatan or Dehl 



A bundle of preeaed sugar-cane used for torches or for 

Sickloi called diii in plains. 

Little door or passage through wall. 

Ddhdi or appeal to any one. 

A morsel. 



Dofusli, as opposed to Basand ; applied to rice land ii^ 
which who^t sown to be followed by rice : when lef^ 
fallow, would be called B&sand. 

A ladle for oil, ghi, &c. 

A thick mat for sitting, made of plaited pressed sugarcane, 
ordinarily called Binna. 

A precipice. 

A flail or rather stick used tQ tlpresh cori^. 

Bice land. 

A fish trap, consisting a of basket with small hole at tpp ; 
bait is put to draw fish into it. 

Witch ; Dugar is a sorcerer, or male witch. 

Plaister shelf, on the inside wall of a house ; also palled 
Lakhola or Tak. 

Light early breakfast ; also called Nowdri towards Nfirptir. 
Dopahri is the next meaL Then Kalar, which answers to 
our lunch, and, lastly, Sijnji-ki-roti or supper. 

A small earthen pot, big one called Hdndi, niiddle sized, 
HdndCi. The Dhih^lu us^d to carry small presents o! 
curds, ghi, &c., which a man takes to a friend or patron'9 
house when he goes to visit hini. 

A weight equal to eight Thimfs. 

Ek Dhol. A term applied to a turn of the whole water of 
a kul ; '* it is my Dhol." When water is divided, term 
would not be used. Dhol den^ to divert a stream into 
another channel. 

A kind of wooden plough used after the ground has been 
ploughed once, and smoothed by a mace, the clods are 
again broken and smoothed by a mace. 

A band or embankment in a stream, to turn water into a 
canal. 

The beam on ftoor between door-posts on which door shuta. 
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APPENDIX No. lY— continued. 



Initia 
tetter. 



D. 



Word. 



^. 



DotU 



Drabbar 



Gkhx 



Oarakl^a 

Gash 

Ganna 

Ghalii* 
Guph^ 

Gar 
Gharu^i^ 

Gareut 
Galea 



leaning. 







Goiitl^ 


• • • 


Gohr 


• • • 


Gohr41 or Gol^rin 


• • • 


Goh&ri 


• • • 


Ghand4r& 


• • • 


Gadd^ 


• • • 


Garoi 


t • • 


GaUna 


« • • 


GuU&t 


• • • 



A term used ia Kuki to describe the grazing grounds 
^und tjke villages. Kirra also used. 

A smooth grassy plao« or jla^^i^. Drap is a speeies of 
gra^s. 

The sides of the higjl^ Hin^alayas, from the upper limit 
of forests down to the grazing ground about the highest 
yjcUages, are often spoken of as the Gahrs. The word is 
siio use4 Iq^ ^ sl^eep-run in such localities. 

Thunder. 

H^yy raifi <Kttlu).. 

{.idj). thick or close, as of a wood ; opposed to birla, 
scanty or scattered. 

A dip or depression in a ridge. 

A grotto or cave scooped out of solid rock. Kud is a 
isave ijinder a «ock. 

4 scar or t^Up of part of a hill side. Lh& also used. 

A cradle on ropes which serves as a bridge. JhiUa also 
nsed for both this and rope suspension bridge. 

A glacier (Gaddi). 

Any place where rocks and boulders lie in masses one 
over the other ; a moraine. (Gaddi). 

In Ni!irpiir, Makol. White clay used for plastering walls 
of houses ; also called Chu Chik. The place where clay 
is dug for such purposes is called a Mithdnnd. 

Place where sheep are penned or collected for the night 
in the high ranges. 

The real Gohr is the road by which the cattle leave the 
houses to go out grazing. It is the big road in and out 
of a hamlet, and runs between fences. 

Oattle-shedi 

The yard }n which grass or straw is stacked. 

The ruins of ^ house ; the place where a house stood is 
called Garhana or Garhakara, if no walls remain standing. 

A sheaf, or man's load of rice in straw. 

A worm. 

To speak or say. 

Heads of sugar-cane, which are broken off and given to 
cows as food. 
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APPENDIX No. lY— continued;. 



Initial 
letter. 

O. 




Gliona or Ghoena 
Gh4a 

Gahi 
Greh 

Ghachol 
G&la 

Gilra 
Gatta 



H. 






Hales 
Haler 



Hinda 

Haldn 

Handiia 

Hom& 

Habbar 

Hik 

Hallar 

Hodh-karha 

Hema 
Hen 



Meaning. 






A small chopper, with- long handle^ used to cat up the- 
sugar-cane into lengths. 

T6 mount, ascend ; Ghoigia^ gone up^ 

A bundle of canes of sizes made up tobe put in. the sugar- 
press at once-. GaoAedi Ghiui. 

A recess or shelf in a wall ; 41a is the common temu 

(Kulu) Evil influence or bad luck : hence aiff&r, unlucky ; 
uncanny, «. ^., it is unlucky to mention the cuckoo till 
its voice is heard. 

Confusion or erroneous account. 

Ek-g&la pini, one allowance or share of water from at 
canal. £k-gdla gh4, one feed of hay for aa ox. 

A goitered man. 

A sheaf (of com), a faggot (of woo^ ; a trass {<A hay) ; s^ 
bundle of any thing wrapped in cloth, is called a gat. 

A numerous class, who make livelihood by buying com. 
in villages and carrving it on their backs into towns 
and selfing it are called Gat&rd. 

The halting pliace below a pass on the high ranges from^ 
which the push across the pass is made (Gaddi). 

Small place built to put ploughs in : also applied to day 
when neighbours jom to plough one man's land, eating, 
at his expense. Such service generally done in turn, 
or for a man of influence, or a friend (jsee belo^ 
Jow&hri). 

Appraiser or Kan-kamew414« 

Handle of ploughs. 

To trudge on foot. 

To stop, countermand. 

A field or bit of cultivated land, generally has a deprecia- 
tory appUcation. 

The chest, breast. 

Illegitimate birth. 

Ploughing over of young rice to destroy weeds, &c., or 
ploughing between rows of Indian com. 

To see. Raddi-herii ? when did you see it ? 

An avalanche or fall of snow. ( Gdddi). 
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aitial 
9tter. 

H. 




1. 



>3. 



Hent 

Hiund or Hinndlii. . . 

Hogh&r or Vgh&t ... 

Ibhin 

Iniohe 

JohlorJohal 

Johar 

Jol 

JiUilu 

Jidhibi or Jidhi^ 
JowiWL or Jow&ri ... 



Jongra or Jongla ... 
JelorJhel 

Jindh or Jindlii . . . 

Jan^BorJanis 

Jeld 

Jaiina .*. 

JikAt 



Meaning. 



A drift of snow in a gorge or ravine. ( Qaddf ). 

Winter, from Hinn, snow. 

First ploughing. Jhel second plongliing ; any subse- 
quent ploughing called Siyan from sen, moisture, the 
object being to thoroughly mix wet and diy together. 

Now. 

This way. Uniohe, that way. 

A long field or strip of low land sunk below the ordinary 
level. 

Waste land near house and home fields where the cattle, 
graze every day. 

Marsh and waste land ; moist with springs ; when cultir 
vated with rice, it is called nad. 

Long strip of land running between two banks or ridges 
of rock. 

When, at the time when ; tihlu, then ; khiUu, at what 
time. 

On the day when ; tid&ri, on that day ; kid&ri, what day. 

A bee or alternate gathering of neighbours to do some 
farm work, such as Tundi ( reaping ), nidlii ( weeding ) 
on one holding. The proprietor mids food and drii&, 
and sometimes music tor all present ; a bee to cut grass 
is often called a Eharodi. 

Yoke for oxen. 

Second ploughing of a field; first ploughing called 
Hoghir. 

The stubble of com in a field ; also called kinki. 

A married woman. 

Powerful from bodily strength or any other reason. 

Ek janna, a solitary man ; do janna, two men together ; 
kitniin janniAn, how many women are there ? 

A little boy ; munu, also used ; muni, of a girl. 



Jabr^, Jabri 


Old man and woman. In Kulu, Kapru, Kapri. 




J&hra 


The handle of a spade or kod^ 




Jagannu 


Torch of pine or cedar wood splinters. 




Jathikl or Jeth^l ... 


Wife*s elder sister. 

--i ■■: u ■—-. ^ 
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Initial 
letter. 

J. 



E. 



tV-ord. 



••« 



Jhean 

Jinjar&r& 
Jothr 

Jhdla 
Jagti 
Jikkar 

Jliajja 

Jain 

Eadhiali 

Eihkar 

Kut 

Kola 

Eurh 

Ketal 

Kaphar or Knpphar 

iSundali 

Kas 
£lalar 

Kawdl or Akhw&l . . . 
Eharetar 
^orati 
Khowdri 

Khabli 
Khili 

Kasi 



Meaning. 



IflE 



Measure of grain, two 8^r kacha rice cleaned, two 
a half 84r ditto dh&n. 

Ceremony of second marrige of a womanl 

A pass in the high Hamalayas ; applied also generally W 
a great range. 

A rope bridge of any kind. 

CAreful^. 

A thicket or tangle of trees and bushes hard to pene- 
trate ( Gaddi ). 

A steep hill side overgrown with long grass, bushes,' 
&c., and hard to get along. ( Gaddi ). 

Steady fine rain or drizzle. 

Carpenter's working shop ; a Lohar's Hamidli. 

Land where kahi grass grows, as m^ bel£ oH side of 
river. 

Land in* jangal nOw and then sown. 

A ravine ; kopa also used by Gaddis^ 

Cattle-shed in jangal. 

The bed of a river consisting of sand and stone, no gnus; 

Suiall pool of water in hollow. 

A rice stack round in shapci made of bundles ; if of 
straw only, phalur, of grass, small, kunaa. 

A square stack of rice in bundles. 

Soil with a large mixture of sand (not applied 
brackish land as in Punjab plains ). 

Paved road, going straight Up a hill. 

A plot of waste land reserved as a hay-field in the 

Ditto, small. 



Place whence the earth is taken for ji^stering 
house. 

A lawn, from khabbal, lawn grass^ 

Uncultivated land, applied to land which has fallen-; 
of cultivation. 

A hand'full of com or any thing else. 
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nitial 
dtter. 




Kaju 
Earonk 
Kanni 
Klin 

KoUn 

Eoki or Kutki 

EotiUiki 

Eochbi ^ 

Eod^ 

Eouri 

Ehdl 

Ehetar 
Ehetra 
Eahu 

KohU 

Kian 

Ear 

Eotili 

Ehelothi or Ealoti. . . 

E^hind or EhindoU 

Eowina 
Euri ' 



Meaning. 



Paper, 

Straw of wheat. 

Why. 

Village watchman or messenger. 

Along with. 

Who ; kosra, of whom ; kosbi, to whom ; kosna, from 
whom (Eulu). 

Where. 

Whither. In Eulu, Oke, Eoke Toke, here, where, there ; 
Okena, tokena, thence, hence. 

Some place or other. 

fiag net with handle for catching small fish. 

A spade. 

An earthen yessel for sugar-cane juice, oftener called 
handi or rasin. 

A hollow or cutting made by water, big or little ; khola 
or khai are words of similar origin applied to ravines, &c. 

Big field. 

Small ditto. 

Half a Gaddf, or sheaf of corn given to village servants 
at harvest usually. 

The canal watchman. 

Why. 

Rent or tax ; a fee of four or five Thimis per topa 
which proprieters take from tenants share of grain 
is many places is called koroh or kar. 

A boundary pillar, also called Dehri. 

The grain which kamins, artizans, &c., get from the 
threshing floor. 

Counterpane or coverlet and mattress made of rags 
stu£fed between cloth. 

To call, summon. 

A bamboo hook for raking together com in thersing 
floor, &c. 
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K. 



Word. 



L. 



EhonM 

Eonwi 
Ei!indU 

Eeh 
Ktd 

Etibid 



Meaning. 



M. 



Eliandhi 


••• 


Libra 


• • • 


LakoU 


• • • 


Lon&yaoi 


Lonida... 


Lonii 


• • • 


Loh&la 


•• • 


Ldri 


■• • 


Urki 


.«• 


Lonth 


... 


Lobka 


• « t 


hU 


... 


L& 


• I. 


Leh 


•• • 


luOU 


• • • 


Manu 


• • • 


Mini 


•It 



Digging* as opposed to ploughing, which is not possible 
in all fields. 

To store up grain in straw* 

The part of the high Himalayas above the limits of 
forests. 

The part below the Eonwi, in the upper forests. These 
two words only used by Rihlu shepherds ,* nig&hr and 
g&hr are the common terms. 

A place coverd thick with pebbles or small boulders. 

A cave or hollow place under a rock. In Eulu called 
row&r. 

A pool or deep hole in a stream backed by rocks or a 
steep bank; if not so backed, it would be called an ti. 

A flock of sheep or goats. 

Small plot of land attached to a house in which flowen, 
&c., are grown. 

An &ik or nook in a wall, 

A reaper. 

Heaping. 

The share of a plough. 

Wife. Swini or voti used by Eijpdts; Jo or Jun in 
Eulu ; Cheori in Plach. 

Eind of net for catching doves. 

Branches of trees cut with the leaves on for making a 
dam in a stream or canal. 

Small. 

A scar or slip on a hill side In Tibetan, a demon or 
local divinity. 

A pass in Tibetan. 

A crevasse in a glacier. 

Us riri ki lohe men, beyond that ridge, in the dip 

behind it. 

A man as distinguished from an animal, form of 
manukh. 

The big flat stone in front of a Bauli where people stand 
to draw water, bathe, &c. 
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APPENDIX No. IV-'Continued. 



Hf. 



Initial 
letter. 


Word. 


Meaning. 


M. 


Marthl^l 




• t • 


Place where dead are burn ; mantoru, in Kiilu. 




Meh&ra or Mhenh&ra 


The place where buffalbs are tied up in the jangle; 










sometimes applied to the grazing g^und. 




Mi^aor 


M^ 




A big field roller, called sohiga in low couulrj. 




MinjhnTi 






Me, to me. In Kula mome, to me ; monna, from me. 




MuBn& or 


Moling 




TosteaL 




Mol 






Long pestle for ponnding rice in the okal or mortar 
of wood. 




Match 






A kind of harrow without teeth, used to make soil into 
soft mud before sowing rice. 




Manj 






In the middle. 




Malemib 






To manure. 




Mail 






Abuse. 




Megh 






Bain, used generally by Gaddfs, who distinguish steady 
drizzle or fine rain as Jharri or Saggi, and light passing 
showers as Burak. 



Maliindi 

Kadd 

Nann 

Nil 

Nad&va 

Nad&i 

Nitha 

Ni4i 

Nakorh 

Nachor 

N4chir 

Nanotar 

Noh^ 

Nlor& 

Kiingni 



The captain or leader of a flock. A term used by Gaddi 
shepherds. 

Marshy land. 

A bath or made res^roir, a spring. 

A bamboo stem or pole. 

Weeder. 

Weeding. 

-Low. 

Spring harvest. 

Vent or passage for water from a field. 

Water which escapes out of one field into a lower one. 

A break or rush of water from one field to «noAe 

Husband's sist^'s son. 

Light early breakfast. 

Vegetables. 

To send on duty used of chaprdsfs or Beg&rfs, Enii 
&c. 
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APPENDIX No. lY—continuedL 



laitua 
letter. 



O. 




Ori 



Op4hd 

Otar 

Ogwiri 

Oru or Oaru 

Ogrikar 
Oddla 

Obri 

Ovin 

Ori 

Or or ur 

Otbla 

Oprah n a 

Orli 

Ongala 

Odh 
Olna 

Onehma 
Oprerna 



Meaning. 



Odhi 



To wait for. 

Unmixed, pure (of oil or other things). 

Word ufcd by shepherds tc describe the grassj dopii 
on the high Himalayas above the line of forests, ori] 
sheep-run iu such localities. 

The real oris are small huts with yard in froni^ built If I 
zaminddrs for Gaddis to put up in in winter for ob 
of manure. Ora is a small place built of few stcnei | 
in the Dhirs in which the joong lambs or kid« m 
kept. 

A tenant farmer. 

Unirrigatcd. 

Small garden plot in front of house. 

Reocipt which sanlndirs used to get from kirdir fir 
revenue. 

A collector of debts, reyenne, ice. 

Dark of a creeper used as string to fasten on date roof- 
ing, See. 

An inner room as opposed to 

An outer room, door of which leads outside. 

The nursery of rice before it is planted out. 

The young rice plant grown in nursery. 

Higb. 

Up, above. 

Fish trap of basket work set in passage in a dam. 

The consideration paid to the owTier of plough oien 
lent on condition of payment of so much grain by bor- 
rower out of harvest. 

Land in the shade of trees in which little or nothing growt 

To mix ( as rice and dal ) before eating. 

Over turn, pour out. 

To wave over the head ; at marriages, or when a man 
comes home after a long absence, his relations do this 
with pice which they gave to a kamfn, or in case of* 
sick man, do to with bread, which they throw to dog8,ic. 

The feeding basket of a water-mill. 



APPENDIX No. lY— continued. 



nitial 
etter. 




O. Ogh&ma 
Opat 

P. PAndol 
Pimtor 

Phat or Parr 

Pattu 

Paril 

Paren 

Pon&i 

Phalli 

Parren 
Pachotri 

Pand 

Pal or Peru 
Piind 

Par^ 

Pakhala 

Patrahni 

Patikn^ 

Phakku 

Patdn 

PiiU 

Panchi 
Phraggara 



Meaning. 



To nncover, remove lid. 

The whole of any thing ; often applied to the gross 
produce of a field. 

The water-shed of a mountain, hill, or tract of country. 

A plank to turn off water from channel of water-mill. 
When not wanted, called chadol by Gaddis. 

An open grassy slope on the side of a big mountain. 

A small field. Patti, a field. 

Rice straw. 

Goad for driving bulocks, Sec. 

Sifting grain from chaff in sieve. 

Path or passage through hedge round a house. 

A handful of grain. 

Five thimis per topa ; a cess taken from tenant by pro- 
prietor in some parts of P^am. 

Matting of bamboo or date leaves. 

Large wicker bamboo receptacle for grain, cask-shaped. 

The bottom of a field, as opposed to Tup^f where the 
water enters. 

To sooth. 

Outer door of house, leading from ingan or inner yard. 

Strange, ignorant of the country. 

To go bare foot. 

To clean, sift any thing. 

Threshing floor ; the word is also applied to the fees 
of chaukidar, carpenter, blacksmith given thence. 

Place of ambush in which to sit at night to shoot game 
on a tree or in a pit. 

A bundle of com (about eight, s^r kacha) given 
to kamins at reaping time. 

A bird; Pakru also common. 

Light {Adjective) as of dawn, or of a candle in a dark 
room. 
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APPENDIX Na TV-^-wntinued. 



InitUl 
letter. 

P. 
R. 



Word. 



Mf»ning. 



S. 



PatU cbogii 
Rhon or Ron 

Ring 
Rob 

Rirri or Rirrah 

Rubban 

Rakkar 

Raun 

Retar 

Rom 

RihauorRihi 

Rakhorar 

Kurpal 

Rerma 

Kuri 

Rink 

Seo 

Sandh 

Salhun or Salh 



Sappar 

Suhra or Suhr, or 
Sugal. 

Sowdrd 



Sowina 

Sdsan 

Sairi 



Lit., leaf-cropping ; the term applied in Bara Bao 
to the tax paid by ahepherds for their sheep-nins, 

A term applied to the dark hanging forests seen in 
ranges, perhaps from Rah ; the commonest tree in 
localiUes (Gaddi). 

A great mountain ridge. 

A sheep of over two years old ; one over a year c 
doga ; and a lamb, gab (Kola), 

Small ridge. 

Quicksand (dal-dal). 

Stony land or hard dry land. 

Place by house where cattle are tied up. 

Sandy land. 

Fixed assessment, lump sum. 

Ploughed. 

Mistress, woman living as wife without marriage. 

An extra perquisite realized by the proprietor, gene 
one thimi in the topa, on gross produce. 

To exasperate ; rera or rerka, a quarrel. 

Heap of threshed out rice. 

Steep, as of steep hill sides, snow slopes, or precii 

A bridge, chiefly used by Gaddis or Kanets. 

Level place near village where cattle stand or sit in 
of the day. 

Place where the dead are burnt, also called ma 
tiruth, &c. 

Rock or small precipice of rock ; Sh&fa used in KoI 

A spring of water. Li Kulu Jahrii. 

A small plotjof land in front of a house ; if behind, < 
pichwani. 

Buflfalos' grazing ground. 

P-ent-free grant to an individual. 

Autumn harvest. 
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APPENDIX No. IV— continued. 


«r. 


Word. 


Meamng. 


B. 


Sath 




•• • 


The share of grain taken from cultivator by the State 
or a landlord. 




Sathoi 




•« • 


A man who appraises the sath, or landlord's share of 
grain. 




Sijja 




••• 


Wet, damp. 


- 


SiUa 




••• 


Ear of corn. 




S&ng 




••• 


A ladder ; also called parsan or m^j. 




Sogi 




•t • 


Companion. 




Sernik 




•t* 


To wet, moisten. 




Seri 




•«• 


A watering. 



Sin 
Sir 

Snlir 

Sag 

Salri 
Satb&huk 

Sagw^ 

Sanghelna 

So 

Til 

TarophliL 



i 



Tithon 

Tujjun or Tijjun 

Tapri 
Theni 



A boundary. Tarsin, Trijunction point of three villages. 

A small running spring ; in diBtributing canal water the 
word is used to express a measure of water about four 
inches square. 

Leather trousers, commonly worn by Bijptits, &c. ; 
also called chomkar. 

A watering, usually applied to the one before ploughing 
for the rab£ and last one in kharff. 

A name applied to long strips of field lying low. 

A man excused heavy begdr, but bound to cany mes- 
sages, &c. 

Irrigated. 

To collect together. 

He ; tera, of him ; ehbi, to him ; ehna, from him ; plural 
ten tinhara, inonbi, innond (Eulu). 

A tarn or lake ; dal is commoner. 

Thick or tangled. A wood used to describe a dl^'i8ion 
of land by which each party gets a separate share of 
each field, so that shares are much intermixed. Pattd 
vand and Gddu vand mean much the same thing. Teli 
vand means division into large blocks. 

In that place; jithun, in the place which ; othun, in that 
place ; kithun, where. 

To you, you. In Kulu, tobf, to you ; tona or tusana, from 
you. 

Smfdl shed or thatched house. 

Deposit of an article left in trust with another. 
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APPENDIX No. IV— continued. 



s 



Initial 
letter. 



B. 



Initial 
letter. 




Word. 




T. 


Topd 








Thek 








Tarota 








• 
Tilld 








Tondi 








Thimi 








Thelu 







Tulah 

Tuli 

Tap or Tapdli 

Taren 

Tol 

Tirath 

Tdola or Taula 

Tilna 

Thdkna 

Tandan 

Trangari 

Teinta 



Name of beast. 



brigh 

Birthi 
Bala 

Brabba 



Meaning. 



i>- 



Measure of g^ain ; rice seven xnaonds ten sdts kachf 
wheat ten maunds kacha. 

A sheaf of wheat as made up for carriage form fieli 

A hole in ground or in bank where water has forced i 
passage ; the word daradh is also used for same thing. 

A peak or point of a hill. 

Spring, i. e.f the three wann months before the baisft 
or rains. 

Measure of eight s^r kacha. 

A block of wood which is fitted into an irrigation dan- 
nel, so that the water flows evenly over it. The water 
is then divided into several channels by pegs which &t 
into the block. 

Testing, or settlement of account of any kind. 

Grass stalk. 

The duct or passage by which water enters a field. 

A high stool on which a man stands to. winnow com. 

A big boulder. 

Properly a place of pilgrimag^e, but used for the plaoc 
for burning the dead, which is also called martaU : in 
Kulu, mantori. 

Quickly. 

To pick out, as weeds, &c. 

To forbid, stop from. 

Ice, or icicle (a Gaddf word). 

A small bridge over a rivulet, called dipi in Lahoul. 

A term applied in Knlu apd Lahoul to a grassy slope or 
up land above the cliffs or precipitous hill sides which 
form the sides of a valley. 

Local nambs of wild beasts. 
English Meaning. 



A leopard or panther ; mirg is also commonly used ; but 
is a term which applies generally to all big game. 

A vampire, or sorcerer who takes the shape of a leopard 
to devour people. 

A bear, rich also commonly used ; gahi Or g^i in Kulu 
where chidha gai means black bear. 

The yellow bear : in Kulu called Batta balu or Batta Gil 
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APPENDIX No. TV— Continued. 



Initial 
letter. 



Name of beast. 



B. Bdia 
D. Dikla 
G. Goa 

In ( een) 



E. Eart 

Khakkar 
iN Nabii 

P. Pii(peej) 

Pharram 
8. SeU 
T. Tringol 
U. Uddar 



Name of bird. 



Ch&man 
Phulgir 

Kilgir 

Eakrola 

Eolsa 

Gulfnd 

Chakru 

TiUa 

BankuVar 

JaUkri 

Dhond 
Eamloa 
Dharah 
Eowi or kohl 



English Meaning. 



The musk deer ; Easturi also used, 

A marten cat. 

The serow deer ; jing&l also used, and yama in Eola. 

The flying squirrel. The same name is used, in L4houI 
and Spiti for the marmot. 

In Eulu, kort. The wild goat commonly called in books 
the Ther. The female is called meh or mehi. 

The barking deer. 

Ilie Spiti name for the wild sheep ; in books commonly 
called Burrel. 

The Himalayan chamois ; inbooks called gural. In Eulu 
it is called gurad. 

A hare. 

A porcupine. 

Ibex. In Lahoul and Spiti called Kin, 

An otter. 



Local nambs of birds. 
English Meaning. 



The pheasant ; called in books the chir. 

lit. Eing of flowers. The pheasant commonly known 
as the argus. In Eulu he is callad the jijurini. lit. 
prince of animals. 

Lit. Blue king. The min^ pheasant. He is also called 
nil only, or narel. 

The kokUs pheasant. Also called Quigtas in Eulu, or the 
Ban kironk, i. e., forest watchman. 

The common kallege pheasant ; also called kleshai n Eulu 

The snow pheasant, called Goiya or gongmo in Spiti. 

The chikor partridge. 

The ptarmigan ; also called Dh&r chakru. 

The jangle fowl. 

The wood cock ; also called Ban kui, or naddilu ; but all 
these names are loose. 

The big wood pigeon. 

The big dove. 

Middle 'sized dove* 

Small dove. . 

A 14 
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APPENDIX No, V. 



A few specimens of the proverbial sayings current among the rural 

population. 

1. Rdjput ke put se banj kota, 
Kabhi ddiu dune, kabhi miil dhoka. 

It is bad to deal with a Rapiit ; sometimes you get double value, 
Bometiiaes nothing at all. 

2. Katochdn ke parol ; Ghalkar ko atta; khoshamati ko chawal. 

In the porch of the Katoch, the Workman gets flour and the 
flatterer rice. 

3. BAjputan ki Biah, challian ke ghas, dholon ke dum damit 

khine ke basbsat 

A Rdjput's wedding is like a fire of maize stalks, rolling of drams 
and scanty supply of dinner. 

4. Rdthi kdth men, jon gir&t men. 
The R&thi in the stocks, the barley in the mill. 

5. Rdthi, bail, bakra, tapassi, bidoa nar, 
Pauchon nirbal chahiya, bal se kareu bakar. 

A R&thi, an ox, a g^mt, an ascetic, and a widow woman, all want 
keeping under ; with strength, will do mischief. 

C. Kdla kharapa, du<^i cluii, 
Rathi mith na kare koi. 

A black snake on end, a deep hole, arc less dangerous than friend- 
ship with a Rathi. 

7. Rdtlii ramba dojanne, Kar^r akele nau janne. 

To meet a Rathi armed with a hoe, makes a company of nine 
Kardrs feel all alone. 

8. Je Karar Ictc, to upria garh samete. 

If a Karar lies down to sleep, it is a feint to lay hands on some- 
thing belonging to another. 

9. ■ Kau, Karar, kiittiya, basah na kariya sutiya. 

A crow, a Karar, or a dog, trust them not even when they are 
sleeping. 

10. Jatton raj nehin ; Brahmanon kdj nehin. 

A Jat makes a bad ruler, and a Brahman a bad man of business. 

11. Jat Muhasil, Brahman shah ; 
Hakim Banina, ghazabi khuda. 

A Jat to guard crops, a Brahman as a banker, a Bannia as a ruler. 
God's curse is on you. 
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12. Khetl Jdt na chheriye, hatti manj Karfir ; 

• ' Pattan mallah na chheriye, ban sutan butdr. 

Meddle with a Jat in his field, a Karar in his shop, a boatman at 
^his. ferry, and get your head well punched. 

^t 13. Dh^n paye phete, ankhe phirliye girthje. 

When the rice bends (with heavy ear), the Girth. changes, his 

* look ( cocks his bonnet ). 

14. Girthni Randni. Jota Sandni. 

You can't make a widow of Girthni any more than a barren cow 

* ^#f a bull-buffalo ( because she will marry again a fast as her husband 

':"-dSes). 

* . . . . ' 

15^ Girth bhaggat na jota jat ti, 

Kar^r mith na beswa satti. 

You can't make a saint of a Girth any more than you can expect 
chastity of a buffalo : nor a friend of a Kardr any more than a satti 
: 4»C a loose woman. 

■ * ■ ■ 

16. Gaddi mithrd bhold, m^nge top denda chold. 

TheGaddi'is ^ good-natured fool (or awkward friend); ask him 
. for a cap, and he gives you a coat. 

17. Je Suni^r dwe pdrh ; to gathri sample owdrh. 

If a Sunidr comes to the other side of the river, have a care of 
jour bundle on this side. 

18. Y4 basse Gujar yd rdhe ujar. 

Unless a Gujar settles there, it will remain a solitude ( spoken of 
poor forest land). 

19. Desi jde na mdnse td Gujar Gaddi kariye mith. 

In no man's land ( i. e., uninhabited country ) one makes friends 
with the Gujdrs and the Gaddi ( shepherd and herdsman ); spoken in 
apology for acquaintance with questionable characters, or with refer- 
ence to the fleeting nature of friendship made in travelling. 

20. Adhd gde kd adha bdin ka; 

Half of the cow, half of the spring. ( Spoken of milk bought of 
the milk man. ) 

21. Bhat khana Brdhmane kanne, rasta hdndna Kardr 

kanne. 

Dine with a Brdhman and jog along the road with a Kardr ( the 
former are considered bon vivants, and the latter great talkers). 

22: Bhdi pds zamm, peokidn de jands.. 

Land with a brother is like a wife witL her parents ( not gone, can 
be got when wanted ). 



23. Adhe de bhun, shr&ddhe de bhat. 

Land let at half produce is like the rice pudding at the wors 
of ancestors. The tenant has no more permanent claim to the h 
than the officiating priest to the pudding. This is how I have \ta 
the saying interpreted, but perhaps it meant rather — thank you 
nothing, i. e., that the pro6t is but a bare return for the work. 

24. Kheti khasm sethi, jis kheti khasui na jawe, i 

kheti khasm khawe. 

Farming depends on the man of the house (husband) ; if he d 
not go to the field, tlie field will eat him up. 

25. Par hathi banj, sunehi kheti, bh&mi kariye phir te: 

ke tentis. 

Trailing through an agent, and managing a farm on other m 
reports, do it how you will, will not bring you more than 33 for 33 

' 2G. Khaddet kheti, Daghet rin. 

A field in the bed of a torrent is like a debt due from a Daghi ( 
security for either ). 

27. Hallah de hallari, garhe heth kwdle, rakhor&rjanna 

tinon ke nehin biswds. 

A rattline plough, a house at the top of a flight of steps, a I 
woman, there is no comfort with any of the three. 

28. Udh^re jo koi Ion bob^re, tinon kd putr j£ii khwai 

He who trades with borrowed money, his son will be a bach 
all his life. 

29. Garhe de chor, bane de mor. 

A thief in the house ( among the family ) is as hard to catch a 
peacock in the forest. 

30. Phararu de ujclrh, Kironke de khdr. 

The Kironk's (village policemen) spite is like the nibbling of a h 
( both cause a great deal of damage in the long run). 

31. Cheli de agh, Goleri di nathd, kahi da chab, Kahli 

satha. 

A fire of pine wood, a bethrothal in Goler, a grass rope, a part: 
ship in Kahlur. (The one is as short lived and uncertain as the otl 

32. Titar panki baddalli, rand phulelin nhdi, wuh b 

wah udale, yeh bdt birti na jawe. 

A cloud streaked like a partridge's wing, a widow bathed and 
fumed, the one portends rain, the other an elopement ; of that you : 
be certain. 
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Memo. 

To understand or appreciate many of these sayings requires a good 

Imowledge of the country, and of the different classes which form the 

population. I do not, however, quote them for any intrinsic merit 

^^ -which I suppose them to possess, but because I think they give some 

[^notion of the character and ideas of the common people, and of the 

tough patois which they use among themselves. 

They have been written down phonetically, so the spelling is as 
-tough, no doubt, as the common pronunciation. 
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) of waste lands in mauzahs 21 
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Reeling of collective property in the waste on the part of 

f hamlets in certain parts of the country 24 
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lie origin of difference in land tenures of hills and plains ... 26 
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lloldingv of rent-fre« iMid 

**LAhrM*' or vilUffe lervice lands ( see Lahri-basf, *' p*ra. 70 )... 
"KhAreUr '* or nay-preserve. Laudholdera not considered owners 

of their ** khiu^Uur " lands in the same degree aa of their 

cultivate*! fivlda 

Baffalo runs ( " soona, *' ** mhenhira, '* '* dhar "). Grazing dues on baffaJoa 

an item of ** banwazin"' revenue 

8heep>run8 and rights and oostoros of shepherds 

Winter *M>an 9 " or fiheep- runs in the low hills 

Kature of the rights of shepherds claiming a ** warisi " in certain '* ban **' 

or flhecp-runs 

Fee paid to the rajah of Chamtia by shepherds grazing in one part o£ 

the district ... ... ... . . 

Special arrangements in force among the shepherds who grazed, in 

A^ W I Lf \A% ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Spring and autumn pasture grounds on the southern slope of ^e ** Dhaola 

A 'aA4»A ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••* 

Summer pasture grounds of shepherds 

lUvers and streams. Settlement C)thccrs directed to assert the title of 
<tovcrnment to all natural streams 

An opinion with regard to the poHitioii to which holders of certain subordi- 
nate interests in the land arc entitled; *' (iraddi*^' shepherds, 
•*(iujar" herdsmen, owners of water-mills, of " lahris, " Sec. ... 

Snborrlinate rights derivcil from the landholders 

Class of tenants who cultivate with landholder's ploughs ... 

Tenants who cultivate with their own ploughs ... .... ... .„ 

Services n*nd<*re<l by tenants to landowners 

Customary time or date for evicting a tenant or changing fields in his 

vHrdl 1 'AJlvjT ••• ••• ••• ••• •«. ••• ••• ••• 

Prevailing understanding l)etween proprietors and tenants with regard 
to right of proprietor to evict ... 

Are the rightH of the old resident tenants of a kind which deserve to* 
b'j protected by law ? Evidence of old kardars and j4girdar rajahs, 
on the subject 

Enquiry into tenant right mule at lir.«»t Sottloment ... 

Right of occupancy belonging to certain clad.sos of tenants by custom of 
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